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• SECTION 1 . . ^ / 



, INTRODUCTION • . 

• • - ■ » . . , 

The first. section of this study provides background for' several 

proposals for the develof)ment of .environmental education. It is 

necessary, before suggesting innovations in environmental education, 

to assess what is already, being done in the field. Anil ik order to 

. prescribe d<i educational response' to the probT^m, the prdJlem itsel/ 
■ ■ • ■ . , ' . ' r. 

needs to be described. The four chapters in this section attempt t.9 . 

present a particular perception of the problem to which environmental 

education is a response and /to* summarize the potential and reality of 

education.' s response. ' These few pages -cannot da a- complete job of 

this, for many books have been written describing the problems and 

' prescribing solutions. A few works have been published in the field 
of environmental' education, "though the field and it^ literature are 

• young and^ immature. ..All that- is possible here is to orient the r'feader 
to the views of tHe environmental problems and resf>onses to them that 

have led tb the specific* orientation toward envir'Qnmental educati(^n 

• 0 " ' ■ ■ ■ 

that wilflbe described in the later sections ^f this study.. 

- f ' • . • - V " ' 

■ ' I . • / 
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CHAPTER I • , ^ 

A CHALLENGE FOR EDUCATION: THE WORLD MACRQPROBLEM 



^ The first step in this study is t^o describe the environmental 
problem to which education is trying to respond. A comprehensive 
description J s not possible, but an overview can be presented. The 
importance of a clear view of environmental problems for the educator 
framing a "response's obvious, yet such a view can be' difficult to 
achieve because of the great scope, complexity, number and interaction 
of these problems- There. is not even universal agreement as to 
exactly what the problems are. •An^/^ome people classify pr]t>blems as 
"environmental", which others do not. • Defining the problem, then, is 
not as easy as it perhaps at first seems to be. 

A very useful description of the problem was offered several 
years ago by Harman. He dalled it the^'world macroproblem" and defined 
it as "the composite of all the problems, that have been brought "about 
by a combination of raitipant technology application and industrial 

I 

development, together with high population levels, . .(1)." These 
many problems -he cast into three groups; the first of which was 
"problems of the ecosystem" such as ecological imbalaflces, environ- 
mental pollution „ resource depletion, and^overpopulation. The second 
category, less readily identified aS envirofimefital problems by many ' 
observers, he called the "have/have-not" gap. He referred here to the 
problems of iniquity in the di5.tribution of wealth which haye recently 
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emerged clearly into public consciousness as J*have-not** nations, have, 
demanded equity and \n some cases organized ^themselves into cartels 
to control the flow of essential and scarce natural r^soujrceV to '\ 
'*have^' nations- ^Harman expects the gap to increasingly affect politics 
and create dissension as resource depletion progressies and industrial 
society continues to expancj. * ' ' . 

" The third group of problems cbmprising the macroproblem Harman 
calls "technological threats." These include tfje thf^eats of modern 
armaments, the increasing capability for "e'i^gineering" the human body; 

mind, foetus, and genetic transmissiop, and the stresses associated 

' . -» . , - > 

with complex living. Humans have developed remarkable tools, and 

some.Qf these have the .capacity for great /intentional destruction and 
' severe unintentionaT damage through the "side-effect'\phenomenon. ^ . 
Side effedts are unintended confluences the applftation^ of tech- 
nology, and they can^, sometimes •be very damaging, as in the much ' 
pu'blicized example of thaHdoraide, - ' ' . 

" Pesticides: An Ecologicaf and Ethical Problem ' 
^ The issue of pesticides proyid^^^one example. Since humans^ 
began to domesticatfr> plants, there li^ve been p^sts. ,Tnese were -{t^^ 

- - . ' - • , ' T • 

animals, fungi, plants, bacteria and viruses that dam&ged /the crops 

■ • ■ . . , • ,Y ■ ■ J - ■ 

people were trj/ing to grow. For almost nine thousahd yfears little 

progress was,madg^in cojntrolling pests until scientific study pFOd,uced 

understanding and technology that was helpful for developing effective 

. pesticides. In the 1 840 's the vine powdery mildew pest was controlled 
in Europe through applications of lime sulfur to the'' infected plants, 
and the chemical attack on the pest problem^was underway (2). 6uri,ng 

• the ensuing century both pest problems and ability to cope with them 



increased. "The problems increased because ^technological innovation 
Igd tb Industrialization which drew people frofti the countryside into 
large citUs. Greater agricultural efficiencyjwas necessary to feed 
the city dwellers which led to mechanization and intensification' and 
specialization in fanning. Ma-ss production became profitable on 
the farm, and -huge fieljds- bearing a single plant species applarad. 
This created ideal corfditiona- for the, pests who used that plant. If 
the pests prevailed inithts situation, severe financial losses c?ould 

ruin farmers. ' • , 

The 'applied science ol= economi 9 .entomol ogy arose to cope with ' 

' this situation, aftd chemists developed compounds, mostly arsenicals, 
to' control the pests. Success was achieved in many instances, but 
not -without incurring variX)US risks. Arsenic pesticides damaged plant 
foliag?, "" Farm ani mals. were .pdison^, jind _|pi culture suffered severe 

' .loiies. Many physicians bejieved that chronic arsenlcism occurred in 
humans as^'V consequence of pesticide applicatiqn antj human ingestion 

' in small quantitHs, but this:was difficult to provfc.v Agricu^tura- 
lists were pleased with the control being achieved^|^)«? associated 
■ problems seemed relatively minor, arid the search was.^esSed for more 

. ■ . r. V. ; . . 

. complete pest contro] methods. /' 

In 1942 a Swiss scientist ^discovered the insecticidal properties 
ofn* synj{:hetic chl'orinate4 organic chemical first -synthesized in 1874. 
It las called DDT -^dichlor^o-diphenyl-tnchloro-ethane) and was very 
tox4c-to insects' (3.). Durjng World War irDDT was very effective in . 
. controlling' body lice and fleas, stopped the typhus epidemic in Naples 
and "proved to be a breakthrough in broad scale insect pest control. 
The War also produced another powerful group of ins^ectic^des. the 
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orgjfiophosphorus compounds, which were low cost and effective but ^ 
toxiNto humane afnd warm-blooded animals-, " ' , :' ' 

The future for pest' control and increased agricultural produc- 
tion looked bright in the decade after World War 11. It seemed that 
the battle had, been won and almost any pest, disease, or weed problem 
could be solved by chemical treatment. Crop losses were cut and 
' insect- vectored human diseases such as malaria were brought under 
control, with millions of human livps saved (4). Then, in the 1950's, 
problems began to appear. •• 

"vpesticides vary greatly in their toxicity, persistence and ^ 
solubility, and it was the chlorinated hydi*ocarbon coijipounds like 
DDT that emerged as severely disruptive of ecosystems. While they 
were applied to control a singTe pest species, they were non-specific 
aod affected whole ecosystems. Persistent >and fat soluble, they became 
widely dispersed and concentrated in food'chains. Sublethal effects 
on reproduction and, behavior severely affected populations of verte- 
brates at high troRhic levels and were ecologically significant, and 
reduction in species diversity often occurred 'increasing the, instability 
of ecosystems (5). Perhaps most troublesome was the phenomenon .of 
resistance wherein the process of natural selection resulted in 
pesticide-resistant strains of pest species (6)/ This last effect 
of chemical- pest control was of great significance because it indicated 
that the broad-scale chemical approach^ to pest control "was worsening 
ihe probleij\ in the long run. The prospect was for an escalation of 
chemical warfare against pests; with conti1l||W' alteration of ecological 
coninunities, increased expenditure of capital on pest control, and a 
continuing potential for ecological jand human, health problems. 
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WchelT^rsoh published her expose' qf the pesticide situation 

in 1962. She described the'problems associated with chemical pesti- 

... ' ■' 

cide Use; and cbunseled caution. 

■ .. 

It is not my^contenti oft that chemical insecticides must 
never be used. 1 do contend that we have put poisonous 
and biologically-potent chemiclB indiscriminately into 
the hands of persons largely -or 'Wholly ignorant of their 
potentials for harm. ./ ..I ^contend, furthermore, that we 
have allowed these cbemi calls' to be used with little or 
no adtfance investigation oT their effect .pn soil , water, 
wildlife,' 9nd man himifilf. Future generalttons are un- 
likely to condone oiif lack of pfudent concij^rn for the 
integrity o,f the natural yorld that supporl^s all life (7). 

She did not argue that- chemical pest control be abandoned, for clearly 
agriculture had become so dependent on the chemical approach that to » 
drop the approa^:h would be disastrous economically and result in 
significant reduction in some types of agricultural output. Rather, ^ 
she argued tha^* agriculture might try to gradually wean itself fr^om 
it's total dependency on cheihicals, while turning its attention to a 
search for alternatives. 

Carson's book Silent Spring was met by a storm of protest from 
the agricultural and chemi'cal industries. The response, to the book, 
both pro and con, is described in some detail in Frank. Grahami Jr.'s 
Since Silent Spring , the industrial response being especially? interesting. 

The chemical and agricultural industries saw Silent Spring 
not as a scientific challenge but as a public relations 
prob^lem. tlheir champions in the scientific world. . . 
attacked the book on muCh the same ground that, a century 
before, Louis Agassiz had challenged Darwin's Origin of 
Species ; .'A scientific mistake, untrue in its facts, un- 
scientific in its method, and mischievous in its tendencies 

Yet the book held up under cHticism. While some minor inaccuracies 
were found, the essential message of the book was clear and correct (9). 
Rudd defined the essence of the book in his review o^Hi. when he wrote. 
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" Silent Spring Is a bl'ologicarwarnfng, social cantwntary and moral 
reminder. InslstenSr^y she-calls upon technological man to paikc and 
take stock (10)." - ' 

■ The publication of Silent Spring and the response to It are 
significant because they reveal Important qualities of many environ- 
mental problems today. Problems occur as^sl^^-effects to useful 
applications of technology. Once the usefulness of a technology Is 
established it often is incorporated Into marketable products whlch^ 
are mass-produced. These products become established. Involve jobs 
In their production and distribution, and are enjoyed by consumers.. 
They become difficult to remove from the marketplace, except when 
they constitute a clear and Immediate human healt/l hazard, as deter-. 
mined by the Food and Drag Administration, the Environmental Protection 
Agency, or some other regulatory agency. In the case of pesticides, 
it has taken two decades to limit use of the most harmful chlorinated 
hydrocarbon pesticides in the United States. . 

The^sticide controversy illustrates also the presence o the 
"expert syndrome," the premise that the ."surmed knowledge of experts 
constitutes wisdom (11)," which in the case of pestitldes it did not. 
It also Illustrates the problem of communication between scientists 
and the laypeople who utilize the products of scientific Information. 
Frank Egler has studied the problem of communication of scientific 
knowledge as it occurred witrf^the pestHcide issue. He notes: 

What has developed. . ..is not only the feebleness of an 
existing science of ecology, but also. . .the very dis- 
turbing inability of this ecologic knowledge to conmunlcate 
Itself to other parts of the human ecosystem once it does 
exist. And finally, there is the even more disturbing 
flood of. literature supported by special "experts" who 
speak fr^ their one-strand vantages dn the ecosystem 
web (12). . 



.People base 'their -action Wwftat they, think Is "right" for them iny 
circuinsjtsnce, Tbejr d^nrtton of "rTgtit" is molded to'scnte extent 
ty-Mowledge of -Hsfes and benefits . ' The inadequate information flow 
described ty Eyler in th^ pesticide case led to a problematical ecolo- 
gical situation. Thousands ini perhaps millions of people ^ake 
decisions on the. basis of desire* opiniofland knowledge, and in the ^ 
case of pesticides their numerous micro-decisions added up to a 
macroprobl em which Height "have been prevented had scientists and tech- 
nologi$.ts defined' ^nd exercised a fnoral obligation based on ecological 
knowledge. This inadequate ecologically- ethical and moral 5tane6 
underlies many environmental problems. Such an ethic, even at the ;? ^ 
current limited levtsl of ecologtca'ft understanding, counsels prudertce, 
which is foresight and caution, fas Rachel Carson argued. An ecologtca.l 

approach .to science and a prudent technology will reflect a human'. 

t 

modesty and humility that is essential to avoiaance of environmental ~ 

problems. Such modesty and pruderice was lacking in agricultural 

scientists and technologists who sought and applied pesticides. ^ Paul 

Goodman has written: < 

Inmodesty is always a danger of free^enterprfse, but when-' 
the same disposition is financed by big, corporations, 
technologists rush into production with r.eat solutions 
that swamp the envi rohment (13). • , • 

The pesticide episode in technology demonstrates" immodesty, which %%: 

• - '\ 

one primary human condition that h§s led to the world macro'probl^is. 

^ This pesticide episode reveals the following attributes of^he J 
macroprob\em: 

It is ecological and occurs because the naturul world is an 
interconnected system, yet is not perceived as such'bj^ many 
people. - * ' 
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— It Involves the Interaction of population growth and tech- 
nological development and application/ Technologies- st«ch 
«s those of agricuHural chemistry enierge to improve crop^ 
yields to feed a 'growing populalion. ' Difficulties result 
'from the application of the technology, as described by 
Carson and others. " ' 

~ It emerges from actions taken with on W good objectives in 
mind. Pesticides help product better crops/contribute to 
higher profits* and save li^r'es. Yet they damage ecosystems. 
•-~~-tt!g--*Ftiii-gff ec ts''^^ -^ -s o !i\g of--th/gegd~andkiRany-.^tydeBts--- 
of the problem feel that the long-tertn dosts of current 
actions such as heavy application of chemicals in pest control 
may far outstrip 'short- and long-term benefits (14). 
— It involves problems of value. Choices^at^ nuade for one 
value over 'another, as in the case of choosing to spray a 
cortMnercially-valuable forest with DDT despite evidence of 
damage to breeding stocks of birds of prey (15). The choice 
,is for comnercial values over geological value:?, 
-■^'It occurs in part because erf the opera,tion of the "techno! o- 
/ gical imperative" which contends "that any technology that 



■ ^ can be developed , afKl any knowledge that can be applied 



■- ■ /• 



" ^ shoulii be (16)." This is the opposite of Goodman's prudence. 
' y " — There is in'idequate.flow of necessary knowledge and infonna- 

tion av^ilable'for ecologiically responsible decision-making (17) 
— It is a consequence of the mistaken belief that humankind is 
separate from nature and can trenscen* Its rules, and from 
, : the belief that humans can control nature. 

ErJc > - . 13 / 
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The pestlcid^e case illustra'tes, in suniuary, that many huniahs believe 

» ■ - 

themselves to be living by different, rules than the rest of nature. 
It seems that they believe that they can establish or bend the rules 
of the game of life to their values and purposes, though nature indi- 
cates otherwise. Despite the contrary indications, many believe 
'What they wish to, continuing with business in blind indifference to 
growing problems until these problems become so large that they cannot 
be ignored. ' 

The World Food .Problem " 

Another set of problems illustrate other dimensions of the macro- 
problem. This is collectively referred to as -the world food problem. 
The population of the world is growing rapidly. World population as 
of mid-1977 was estimated to .be 4,083 million and growing at a rate 
6f 1.8 percent annually. If this rate were to continue for 38 years, 
the world population would double (18). This rate of population in- 
crease is not uniform worldwide. The population of the United States> 
for instance, was increasing in 1977 at the annual rate of 0.6 percent, 
while that of India Was 2.1 percent, of Ethiopia 2.5 percent, of 
Brazil 2.8 percent, and of Mexico 3.5 percent. The rate of growth 
in recent years s^ms to be slowing from a peak around 1970, but the 
arithmetic-. of growth remains frightening (19). In 1976 world popula- 
tion increased by 64 million,, or 178,000" people per day ^{20). Such 
an absolute -increase 1n people to feed illustrates the 'simple arith- 
, roetical population aspect of the world food problem. 

This increase in demand for available food results in a problem 
of several dimensions. People must be provided quatfty diets, which 
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tneans enough calories and nutrients. Systems must be developed to 
store, trans port /jand distribute food. People must have enough money 
to be able io purchase fob<fc of sufficieht- quality and quantity. 
Finally, foo^ production must be, increased. vrtthout; irreparable 
degradation of the ^nvitonment. v - 



Food production has nearly doubled between 1950 anji 1975, 
but constraints that will slow future growilfi in production have 
appeared* Land under cultivation has expanded, prjjviding some 

. growth, 'but increases in the productivity of land already under 
cultivation account for mo^t of the growth in food supply (21)/ 
The Green Revolution developed and introduced high-yield varieties 
of -wheat and rice* expanding production a'f those grains. In addi- 
tion^ increased fertilizer use and agricultural use of energy for 
mechanical power led to a steady rise in cereal yield. Jhe world's, 
fish catch tripled during this period with intensified fishing and 

^Mjprdved technology* Fish are a source of ,high protein, as are 
beef cattle and soybeans. Cattle herds have expanded, and soybean 
productioh.ll^reased, ' v ' 

Th(^i^t\^^ has been a time of si owtRg: growth 

in food prodikjion. Most good cropland has been brought under 
cultivation, and expansion into iiew cropland will require expensive 

' fertilization and irrigation. The growth in yields per unit cyVtivated 

/ has been interrupted becauscL marginal land has .been orought^winto pro- 
duction, energy arid fertilizer costs have risen, fallow cycles have 
been shortened in order to produce more crops resulting if^Jowered 
cropland fertility, and increased topsoil erosion has occurred (22). 
The rise in fish catch in general has slowed in recent years and has 



propped in terms of per capita catcli. Expansion of the world's 
cattle h^pd hss led to extensive overgrazing, and high grain prices 
have reduced the" amount of grain fed to cattle thus reducing the 
potential of herd expansion 1n f^diJots. Despite these and other 
constraints, there is tjnrealized food^Vroduetion potential, the 
"^^TifatesFobstacles to vljicfi~arrpbl 1 ti cal '*{ 23 ) ' J-a"^ s.ettl ement 
and ownership patterns and food price policies reduce farmers' in- 
centives to innovate'and Invest in the Third «orJd countries where > 
the potential existsj?jiester -Brown summarizes th6 situation that 
emerges from all of thVsas follows: 

■. .the .conditions under which the world's fanner and 
flsherroerwill attempt to expand output during the finaj 
• quarter of this tfentury are less favorable than conditions 
of the past. . ... Barring some dramatic increafse in. the 
priority given family planning aiid food prpdu<^ion, a 
future typified t^y inore or less chronic scarcity enlivened 
only by occasional s surpluses o¥.a local and short-lived 
nature appears to be in store. The stjsady rise in food 
— -Voducti on costs, a. jslse associated nijith^ the employment 

of marginal land and low-grade water resources, may make 
global Inflation progressively more difficult to manage. 
At* the same , time, the international conmunity's failure to - 
respond effectively to crop shortfall? in poor countries 
may make severe nutritional stress and sporadic rises nn 
death rates more commoh (24). ' 

This sunmary of the population and° food supply situation reveals a 
world condition in which hunger in the form of undernutrition and 
malnutrition is a sfevere problem, but that is only part of the story- 
Distribution of wealth is an importan^t factor in the hunger 
: problem, and that distribution is quiteTi^even around the world. 
Wealth is necessary to grow or buy food and the pajrts of the world 
with food supply problems are short on wealth, as the following table 
illustrates. 
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FIGURE I 

POPULATjeiU" INCOME PER CAPITA AND TOTAL INCOME 1970 
IH \}/ST$ WITH PURCHASING POWER (P.P.) IN POOREST 
CffiiNTRIES. WORLD AND FOUR GROUPS OF COUNTRIES 



> 


World 


Third Worlds / 
^ountries^ 


Industrialized 
countries'^ 




(1)' 


Total * 
world 

(2) 


Poorest 
tenth ' 
world''' 
. J(3) 


Total 
.World 


Richest 
tenth 
world 
(5) 


Populat1on\n>lns) 


3»667 


2,588 


368 


1 .089 


368 


Total income 
billion $ 


T»526 


190 


31 


925 


405 


Income/capita 4 1970 
U.S. $ per person 


- • A^ 


IW 


|5 • . 


i.iiio 


1.100 



^ Countries included lower, decile: AfghSriistan, Burma, Chad, • 

Dahomey, Ethiopia, Indonesia, Malawi, Mali, Nepal, Niger, Pakistan +' 
Bangladesh (part), Rwanda, Somalia, Upper Volta, Yemen Arab Republic, 
Zaire. 

^ Countries included in upper decile: Belgium°(part), Canada, Denmark, 
France, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, United States, West Germany. 

Note: Incomes irr:1970 U.St $. Incomes of richest Countries divided 
by 2.25 as a correction for higher price )evel and for duplication 
(Tobin-Nordhans) and corrected for, price level diffe.rence (David " 
; 4/9 rule). ♦ 

Source: Trends in Developing Cduntries , World Bank, Washington, 1973 (25) 

-Nearly half of the world's pebple 11 vein poverty, and some 900 million 
people are estimated to live on incomes of less th'an $75 a year, fh^^ 
<lispafity in annual incomes ranges from)close to seven thousand dollars 
An the United States to a hundred dollars a year or less in countries 
Tike Indonesia and Zaire (26). Income differences are only a crude 
economic indicator, i^ut when incomes are very low nearly all personal 
Income must go for food, which puts millions of people in a precarious . 
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position in a world of fluctuating food prices. The disparity 

between good and inadequate nutrition in the world corresponds rather- . 

closely with income -levels. Lester Brown notes. 

The wide. differences in food consumption among societies 
is perhaps the most troubling social disparity between 
rich 'and poor. sPer capita grain use, a useful in^iicatlon ' - 
" of dietary quality, varies from less than 200 kilograms 
per yftar in some tountries to more than 700 kilograms in 
a fB^ff of, the more afflueht areas (277. 

-T1ie food problems of the worlVs poor have been exacerbated in 
recent years by exploitive economic development. Bad~weather in 
many parts of the world in the early 197Q's reduced food production 
in many parts of the globe. Populatfon grew rapidly, world food „ 
demands Increased, and world grain, reserves' dwindled. This shortage 
led to price increases on, world grain. markets, and many poor people 
were |;^1ced out of basfc foodstuffs. This was also a T>er^d of in- 
creased inflation in industriali2e4- countries and prices of agricultural 
•.|quipmeTtt rose. Prices of pestTcides, herbicides, and seeds rose, as 
did that of oil, very important as energy input in Industrialized 
agriculture. Shortages of natural- gas led to increases in fertilizer 
prlcesi (28). All of this further contributed to price increases in • 

f 

fpod. . 

People in rich nations contribute to^thi^food problem through, 
their consumption patterns. As TiH|fer^n and his coljeagues note, be- 
tween Ifl^Bl and 197V world ^rain production doubled, and at least one- 
third of the increased demand during that period reflected increases, . 
not in population, but in the diet of affluent countries (29). North 
flrerican per capita donsumption of cereals rose from 1,000 pounds 
yearly to nearly 1,900 pounds. Only a small fraction of this grain 
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was paten directly, the remairtder being coisumed inlireclly.in the 
fonn.of meat, milk and eggs: Thus do affluent eating habits contri- 
bute to growing dem|knd and higher prices. 

Additionally, wealthy grain producinj countries like the United 
states produce and'sell grain so' as to maihtairt price levels and 
Insure economic stability and growth St home. They essentially control 
/ the markeC'by regulating grain supply and jthus intentionally keep / • 
prices high'. 'In this way the affluent stindard^f living in developed 
countries is maintained at the expense of :the developing countries. 

All of the responsibility for hunger in thte Third World cannot, 

however, be laid 9t the, door of affluent nations. Third World countries 

^ \ j# ... . 

T have^dded to the problem in many ways. . for example, leaders in some 

/ . . - 

developing nations have not given food p^duction for domestic use 

high^ enough priority; preferring Insteac/to put scarc^apital into 

^'prestige" projects. India's investments in nuclear technology provide 

a-^as^ in point. Developing nations, i|p their desire^to industrialize 

. jdnd command a greater sKare of world trade, have sought to produce 

capital by growing cash crops for the industrial world father than 

devote their agricultural lands to produce food. And scwfb have pursued ' 

policies designed to pacify urban constituencies which have kept 

domestic prices of agriculture so low that farmers have had no incentive 

tt) increase proujctjon (30^ " ' 

^ This summ^^y of the world, food problem, and it has little more 

tlian touched the surface of this extremely complex issue, reveals ^ * 

several attributes ot the matroproblem that Were not evident in the 

: pesticide case. The foN<iwing attributes HEimerge: 

Rapi^d ^ulation growth underlies many problems. / 



V ^ growing population increasTes demand for scarte resources > ^ 

driving up^prites and^ff ncreasing rates of depletion. ; 
~ It is a problem of approichihg limits. Food supply:;;!^ 

rapidly becoming a constraint to population growth and in 

# ♦ , ' - ' ■ • 

some respects to economic growth as well. 
" There is a problem of equity, W this ijroblem is the con- 
sequence of an entrenched world economic system which is 
resistant to change. 

— Economic interdependence is a feature of the modern world, 
and ft is an interdependence among unequal partners. 

— It is a problem of complex? ethical importance. What is the 
responsibility of the haves to the have-nots? How should 

this responsibility be carried out? 

• ' •' ■ ^ -'^ - '. ■ ' 

— It is 'a world problem and not 9ontined to regions or locali- 



ties. 



--.It Is a soc'tal' problem in that biological and'physical limits^ 
as in food production, have not been^rlached, but soeial 
policy has created inequity, reduced incentive, and interfered 
with application of effect) ve techr\.ique. * 
The goal of this chapter has been a sumnary description of the 
world macroproMem which reveals the major qualities of that problem. 
It emerges as a problem of ecological and social .character. The popular 
conception of the problem is that it is one priirtarily biological and 
physical in nature, but clearly that is only partially the case. The 
actions of people, which derive from decisions based on individual and 
group values, are the soi/rce qf the difficulties* described as the macro-- 
problem* It is truly a global problem of values and responsibility. 
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for what people decide to buy In North America affects what people 
''are able to buy in Southeasjt Asia'or East Africa. It is not a problem 
that has recently appeared.. It has been^buildlng through centuries 
as human groups have forged their conceptions of themselves their 

! ■ « - • ' - • 

world. . ' . ' ' 

.j<i,V The two example^ reve&l the. complexity of the pcroproblem. It , 
• sepns/that people act witti^the best of intentions, to develop and apply 
" technology whi^h wTll impwve their situation and that of other people. 
But many actions lead to problems because of limited knowledge and 
perspective in the actors. The problems are multidimensional : they 
are scientific in that natural systems are disturbed; they are social 
in that, as environments are disturbed, so are people, ^nd f^ese. social*" " 

problems involve economic and political factors; they are philosophical 

■ ' \ * ^ • 

in that perceptions of the very nature of humankind and Its place in 

.nature, of purpoie. and Value, are involved. In short, the macroproblein 

is ecological, extending throughout the fabric of natural and cultural 

systems. Efforts to cope with the problem must, it se^ms, extend to 

the foundation pf belief and value that underlies the daily activity " 

r 

of contemiiorary people. .Part of this effort may be undertaken in 
educational which jls an important contributor to -the construction and 
maintenance of t^e belief and value system that perpetuates the world 
macroproblem Brifefly sutnmarfzed here. 
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CHAPTER II 

SUGGESTIONS FOR COPING WITH THE flAPROPROBLEM 

It IS' not possible to propose a*^ comprehensive solution to the 
World macrOproblem as such because of it? composite nature. Solu- 
tions to individual problems comprising it are much easier to visualize, ' 
but attending to each problem separately is not likely to result in ^ 
effective solution qf the whole. The Idea of the composite problem 
is useful for the assistance it gives in envisioning the valuative/? 

conceptuaV,' and structural changes in world, societies that stem nec?s- 

1 

sary for successful coping with- modern environmental stresses. As vjith 
the proverbial forest and trees, preoccupation with the details of 
coping with many separate but related problems may interfere with the 
necessary business of examination of the comprehensive problem. People 
may believe when they design and implement a program to a-lleviate ^ 
hunger in a region, rehabilitate a river, or control a pest species 
in an ecologically benign way, that they are solving the macroproblem, 
but their solution may not recognize the need for underling change in 
thought an3 action which will solve problems in the long term and 
assist in coping with related problems. What general- prescriptions 
for coping come fronP^tydy of the whole problem, of the macroproblem? 
This chapter will summarize some of these prescriptions as a preliminary 
to examination of the role that education may play In carrying out the 
prescriptions. 

19 
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^ Willis Harman has noted that societies often attack their problem'; 

• * • * 

directly and then experience unexpected and unintended outcomes. ^"^ 

Hardin has described these outcomes as "side effects (1)." They .occur, 

according to Harman, because of inadequacies in the belief and .val4ie 

system that guides decisionmaking. 

It seems that these ^manifest problems are in a sense 
symptoms of underlying conditions that are more perva- 
sive and less easy to objectify. At another level- *- 
these problems 'reside in the institutions of the^ 
society, in built-in power distributions, in the tra- 
ditional roles to which. persons are trained, in the 
time-hallowed structures and processes. At a still 
deeper level they involve the most basic assumptions, 
attitudes, and felt values held by the individual and 
promoted by the culture. The most carefully designed 
social measures will not achieve their desired goals 
unless they involve not only rational ly-desjgne§ pro- 
grams- and structures, but also changfe? in deeply-rooted 
beliefs, values, attitudes, and behai^or patterns , both - 
of the individuals who constitute "the*l«s»blem pjopula- * ' 
^ tions" and of the self-righteous others «ho asswie they 
are nol^implicated (2). . ^ 

Human groups have, in effect, a collective self-image, which has developed 
over centuries. Thfs image is part of the perceptual apparatus of indi- 
vidual and groups and can serve as a screen, allowing only partial , 
perception of a situation. Di f^-Jculties sometimes occur 'when only part 
of the consequences of an action are considered, other* potential con- 
sequences having been screened out. Harman suggests that beliefs, 
values, and attitudes that comprise the perceptual screen must be exam- 
ined and perhaps changed in order that "correct^' behavior in terms of 
problem solving can occur* This self-examination Way "be a process akin 
' to psychotherapy. ' „ 

In the end the neurotic discovers that he was divided 
against himself, and is in a'sense- lying to himself to 
conceal that condition. So it may be with our social 
problems that the significant copstructive change is 
first of aTl an inner one rather lhan outer, and in the 
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' dirbction of recognizing tHi hidden l^i and .resolving , 
the hidden divisions* To put It fn sornev^hat different 
terns. Just as it is possible for a person tp have a 
' pathological set of beliefs about himse>f , so, tt may 
be possible for our scciety to possess a disfunctional 
, belief and value system (3). 
" . . - • • . . 
■ :)ther 'Students of the macroprobler. have cojpe to similar conclu- 
sions, and have, attempted to engage in the self-examination reconroended. 
by Harman, Jhey^ave identified troubles in the belief and value 

/ 

systems af industHal soqiety whjch result in envlroninentat disruption* 
. One of them is E,'F. Sqtimnacher, an economist who argues that the 
macroproblem hasr several k'fey dimensions* It Js. a problem of scale, 
for giantism and abstraction -preyail while people are reduced to numbers 
and stat'istics; a problem of-lffflTts, f^f modern f*#e5ty1es are consuming 
the "irreplaceable .capital** on which they are bajed; a prlSblem of value 
in that fulfillment is seen in the pursuit of wealth* iT» roaterialismf 
His perception of these difficulties leads to the conclusion that what 
is needed is a new lifestyle . .with new methods of production and 
, new patterns of consumption: a lifestyle designed for permanence (4)." 
This lifestyle mus,t be based on wisdom, which is knowledge about how to * 
use knowledge. Currently knowledge is applied through technology for 
unlimited economic growth. This is not, in Schumacher's view, very 
wise,. for . .the idea of unlimited economic growth, more and more 
until everyone Is saturated with wealth, needs to be seriously questioned 
on at least two counts: the avalTabillty of basic resources and, 
alternatively or additionally, the capacity of the environment to cope 
with thejdegree of interference implied (S)." Further, economic growth/; 



with thejdec 
involves th€ 



the expansion, and indeeo tJie cultivation of needs, wWch in a 
finite world leads to strife and to a loss of freedom.^ Wisdoir involves^, 
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controlling growth and 

. . .a' new orientation of science and technology towards 
the organic, the gentle, the non-victlent, the elegant 
and beautiful . ... We must loot foKa revolution in ' 
technology to give us Inventions and maehlnds which? re- 
verse the destructive -trends now threatening us all (6). 

The way to this vslsdofh will be difficult to follow, for 1t bucks' 
the ^de th^t- has been- flowing since the Industrial revolution, but 
to Schumacher there is little choice. Without attainment of wisdom, 
the macroproblem . ^MtiM become "worse and end in disaster, until 
or unless we develop a new lifestyle which 1s compatible with the r^l 
needs of human nature, with the health, of living nature^around us, and 
^with the resource endowment of the worlxJ (7)." Development of a new 
lifestyle along the lines Schumacher proposes will certainly require 
tt)e difficult i^eerientation of belief, attitudes, and values that 
Haman prescribes. 

^ Hen?iarf Daly , another economst , has suggested changes ak1n to 
those of Schumacher. He argues that developed, industrial societies 
should work to achieve a steady-stati^ economy, where , .the total 
population and the total stock of physical wealth are maintained con- 
stant at sane desired level by a 'minimal' rate of. maintenance through- 
put (i,et, 'by birth and death rates that are equal at the lowest 
feasible level, and by physical production, and consumption rates that 
are equal at the lowest feasible level) (8)." Such an economy wOl 
require a radical reorientation away from ecbnomic policy aimed at con- 
stantly Increasing stocks, at economic growth. '^Social institutjions 
will have to emerge to control growth. . Various proposals ranging from 
compulsory sterfllzation to voluntary family planning have been forwarded 
fotL control ling population growth. Effective programs will undoubtedly 
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Involve some degree of coercion, possibly a situation of "mutual 
coercion mutually agreed upon (9)." Other proposals are extant for 
maintaining constant physical wealth, paly suggests that quotas be 
'set on new depletion of basic resources during a- given time. Such 
•ere ^necessary because market mechanisms have not controlled over- 
exploitation of limited and scarce resources, but this idea is 
anathema to the neoclassical growth economists who dominate economic . 
policymaking today. They argue that a. *'free*' market will adjust to 
scarcity, ;9ndJto some extent it will>. but ovefexploltation continues. ^ 
The problem of distribution, the have/have'-not gap, is critical , 
" as has been noted,. and Sal y has a proposal for working on it as well/ 
In his steady-state puradigm' there must be an upper limit to- the 

- /t ^ 

. Standard of living, while there is no such limit'fn the **growthmaj>4a" 

paradigm pf current economic thought. ^ ^ 

The basic institution for controlling distribution is 
' very sifflple: set maximum and minimum limits on wealth ' 

and income, the maximum--^ limit on wealth being most ^ 
important, . .when some own a great deal of. it and 
others have very little, privatfe propertyt becomes an 
instrunjent of .exploitation rather than a guarantee 
;^^aglainst it* . \, The proposed institution of maximum 
-^-aiTd minimum wealth .and income /limits would rfemedy this 
severe defect and make. private property legitimate^ 
^ again (10), . - 

Such an idia seems " outrageous in a Society which claims to place no 

limits on aspiration and which measures success in terms of wealth 

and income, but Daly is' convirtcing in- his contention that some dis- 

tributi St mechanism is essential- to success of thesteady-state econoiny 

Like Schumacher^ he recognizes the difficulty of his proposals Vhich 

^require good will, co<TOitment.>, and moral growth for, their achievement, 

Daly notes, "However logical and necessary the above outline of the 

steady state, it is, on the assumption of static morality, nothing but' 

' //<^ ' 23 
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a dream. The physically-steady econoiny absolutely requires moral grovifthv 

-beyond the present level (11)." Schumacher » oh the subject of wisdom, 

' notes that It can be found only , In the self. "To be aMe to find it, 
one has first to liberate oneself from sach masters as greed and envy. 
The stillness following 11be.|ration— even if only momentary— produces 
the insights of wisdom which are obtainable in no other way (12)." 
^th men recognize that their ideas challenge the basir assumptions, 
structures, and processes conponly held, bui convinced that the status 
quo may lead to disaster, they counsel the same delsp self-examination 
and critical reassessment pf thiftking and behavingVthat Harman does; 
Their prescriptions for x^oplng with the macroproblem op not. involve 
tinkering; Ihey involve restructuriitg. 

Amory B. Loyins is , a physicist who has stimulated much debate 
among energy-is|iecial1sts with his ideas about energy strategy.^ His 
prescriptions in thiS area also challenge conventional thinking. The . 
energy issue which* has occupied Lovins has be^n at the forefront of 
much Scission in recent years because demand worldwide, but parti cu*- 
lariy in the United States', has increased rapidly. This has led to 

^^e^e^>j«t^<af non-renewable energy supplies, such as petroleum, and to h 
rusWHo incfease. energy production by whatever means possible. The 
prospects of^lncreasing scarcity, higfier prices, and pollution from 

*stepped-up production efforts make energy a problem area. Also, energy 
is the blood of the ifjodern" industrial organism, and the conventional 

>^iew is dfil^^rowth 1r\ energy production 1? essential to a healthy 
econorr&Ciiij^jch is, of course", a 'growing economy. 

Lovins contributed siginificantly to the energy debate 1n 1976 with 
a seminal fl^fiiiir'Which he asks questions about America's de facto 
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energy policy** Where Is H leading?. What alternatives to the policy 

mght be suggested: Lovins identifies two' paths » and contrasts them. ^ 

The first path resembles present federal policy and is 
essentially an extrapolation of the recent past. It 
relies on rapid expansion of centralized high technolo- 
gies to Increase supplies pf energy, especially in the 
form of electricity. The second path combines a prompt 
and serious commitment to efficient use of energy, rapid 
dewlopment of renewable energy sources matched in scale^ 
and in energy quality to end-use needs, and special 
transitional fossil -fuel technologies. This path, a 
whole greater than, the sum of its parts, diverges radi- 
cally from incremental past practices to pursue long- 
term gpals (13). ' v 

He proceeds to revej^l i^ny problems associated with the centralized 
' h^igh technology path, among them high capital cost, inefficiency and 
waste, loss of personal choice and freedom, system inflex-ibilitif? - 
pollution, and non-renewable- resource" depletion. He finds much to 
reconmend the second path, which he calls the "soft energy path." <^ 
Advantages incl ude flexibility, reliance "on energy i ncome rather than 
' on depletable energy capital with consequent sustenance over time, 
diversity and appropriateness for particular circumstances, and a 
matching inhale of production and qoality of energy to end use needs. 

Lovins argues that the soft and decentraiized energy strategy 
offers the best path technologically and socially toward solution of 
the energy supply and demand problems. He recognizes the difficulty 
of adopting his choice, that it will, involve reorientation of thinking 
away frort the idea that bigger is better and more of everything is 
necessary. He suggests that people must rid themselves of the belief 
that abstract limitless wants are worth striving for, and recognize 
that concrete needs which are achievable are more realistic and satis- 
fying on the^ finite «arth. He notes that, "Underlying energy choices 
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are real but tacit choices of personal values (14)/* Such values as 
-thrift, simplicity^ diversity, neighborliness, humility and craftsman- 
ship underlie the choice of the soft path and will be sustained by it, 
.As with the prescriptions of Schumacher and Daly, Lovins* ideas, 
are anathema to people making pbTicy decisions today; There is much 
support in governmental and business circles for h a rd energy paths 
and not much for the soft Alternative* The common practite in assessr 
ing er^r^ demand for the future is to project the rate of increasing 
demand in the historical past, especially the recent past, into the 
future* A large and important industry has developed to rne^t the ever- 
growing demand, and this Industry certainly wishes to survive and grow. 
Its projections of energy demand take on the character of self-fulfilling 

prophecies^ Its growth is based on proliferation of goods and services 

..." ■ . • ^ 

which require energy/ It takes energy, for instance, to build autb- 
mobiles and pleasure boats, to power them along with hair dryers and a 
great variety of home appliances, and to produce metals and synthetic 
substances' like plastics/ Industry constantly creates new products, 
then creates markets for the products by advertising and creating wants. 
And so 1$ goes, with more wants ss^ttisfied by more products requiring 
more energy to construct, maintain arid operate. Along comes Amory 
Lpvips who argues for such values as thrift and simplicity, and there 
is much resistance from those producers and consumers with vested^ 
tnterfest in waste and a complex lifestyle. . Lovins does not argue for 
no-growth, but does question tffe assumption that if increased energy 
supply and demand was a blessing in the past, it will continue to be 

so in the future. v . 

i / 
Civilization in this country, according to some, would 

be inconceivable if we used only, say, half as much 
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elpctricitAas now. But that is what we did use in 
1963, when we were at least half as civilized as now. 
What would life be like at the pei: capita levels of . " . 
prinary energy that we had in 19^10 (about the present 
Brii^tsh level) but with doubled efficiency of energy •'■ 
use and with important but not very energy- if)ten&i ve- 
ainenities we lacked in 1910, such as teleconinunicati(?n& 
and modem medicine? Could it not be at least as ^ 
agreeabU as life today? Since the energy needed today 
to produce a unit of 6NP varies more than 100-fold 
/depending on whal^ good or -service i is being produced-, 
and since GNP in turn hardly measures -social -welfare^, 
why must energy and welfare march forever in lockstep? 
Such questions today ben be neither answered nor ig- , „ 
" nored (15), „ 

Lovins raises telling and difficult questions and invites reassessment 

of current policy directions. He challenges not only the corporate and 

governmental executive, but also the American who directly and in- 

directly consumes energy wasteful ly. Energy lies at. the hear^ of 

modem industrial society, and values, concepts, .and structures have 

evolved in relation to -It. The critical self-examination prescribed 

by ilarfnan must focus on the central prdblem of energy, and Lovins has 

provided a controversial but important approach to this e)(aini nation. 

Yet aiiother scholar whose work follows Ha rman's presGri.pt ion is. 

Erich Fromm. Some of his recent wor^,. particularly The Revolution of> . 

Hope (1968) and To Have or to Be (1976), has focused on problems of 

contemporary society and their solution. In the latter book he argues 

that the "Great Promise of Industrial Progress" which was a promise of 

domination of nature, material abundance, general happiness, and great 

personal freedom. Has failed. Its failure has become evident to people 

♦ ' . . ■ - N 

who hive concTu^ct^d that material wealth and well-being are not the sim 
that freedom is considerably abridged by institutions of modern In^- 
dustrial society, thfit ecooomic progress has. not been universal, and 
that technical progress . .itself has created ecological dangers and 



|he dangers of nuclear wai:;iteither,or both j)f' Which may pub|an end 
to all ctviUzation and possibly to all life (16)?^^e observes that 
two premises underli^,.thej.Gireift Promise* on?, of them-betng that the aim, 
of life is maximal p.leasure, and the other tll^t selfishness and greed- 
are necessary to the funttlon of the system ahd lead to harmony and 
peace. These, premises have led to a philosophy and economy which' must, 
in Fromm's view, b^ changed if catastrophe is to be avoided. 

The need "for profound human change emerges not only as 
ari^ ethical or religious demand, not only as a. psycho- 
logical demand arising from the pathogenic nature of 
' our present soclaT character, but also as a coQditlon 

for the sheer' survTVaT"dT"ffie human ruc$. Right 11 ving-"-^ - 
is no longer only the fulfillment of an ethical or 
religious demand. For the first time in history the 
phyeicat Qurvival of the human reuse depends oh a radi- 
cal ohartge of the hwnan heart. However, a change of 
the human heart is possit^le.only to the extent that 
drastic economic and socfaT . changes occur that give 
* the ^luman heart the chance for change and the courage 
aijd vision to achieve it (17). 

This is a large order, but Fromm goes on to suggest the nature* of the 

change that seems necessary and proposes measures that will help it 



.occur/ 




He accepts ^the serioysness of the macroproblem, dimension of 
which he describes in both books^ especially in The Revolution of 
Hope. A search for the cause of the problem leads him to the distinc- 
tion that has been made for ages, most notably by Buddha, Jesus, 
Master Ekhart, and Karl Marx/between having and being. He finds that 
. .emptrical anthropological and psychoanalytic data tend to demon- 
strate that having and being are two fundamental modes of ejepeHenoe, 
the respective strengths' hf which determine the differences between the 
characters of individuals and various types of social character i^B) 
The mode of experience which dominates industrial society is the having 

■ * 
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mode. It appeats In what Fronm calls the "markieting character" which 
he theorizes has developed since the ir^dustrial revolution, which 
spawned''a1f*"industrial relfgion.'' This "religion" involved submission 

v^to male authorities., strongs feelings of- guilt for disobedience, and 
. .dissolution of the bands of human solidarity by the supremacy of 
self-interest and mutual antagonism (19)." Sacred in the religion were- 
work, property, profit, and power. Gradually these values gained as- 
cendancy up to the priesi^t in which greed and materialism have reached 
.a scale that threatens to deplete the resources upon which human life 

-r«nd xuHure depen*^. — ^ . . . 

The mode of experience which. Fromm calls "being" involves a break- 
ing out of the egotism involved in defining one's value in terms of 
property, whether that property be land, knowledge, strength, power, or 
something else. It involves life, activity, birth^ flowing out, pro- 
ductive expression of one's;:|)owers. It is not selfish but selfless/ 
Invokes a desire to^share, to give, to sacrifice* * 

from thinks that tendencies toward "having") and "being" exist 
in human beings and that social strqcture in a society decides which 
of the two becomes dominant. Both ti^ndencies are natural and adaptive. 
The having mode ". . .owes its strength in the last analysis to the 
biological factor of the desire for survival. . .the-otfier, to be. . . 
owes its Strength to the specific conditions of himian existence and the 
inherent need to overcome one's isolation by oneness with others. (20)." 
These are human potentials, and societies cultivate one or the other* 
of these potentials. ' 

A socii^ty whose principles are acquisition, profit, an^d 
property produces a social character oriented around 
having, and once the dominant pattern is established. 
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nobody ^ants to be an outsider, or Indeed an outcast; 
In order to avoid this risk everybody adapts to the , 
majority, who^have In conroori only their mutual antago- 
nism. ■ ' 

As a consequence of the dominant -attitude of self- 
ishness, the leaders of our society bell eve that people 
can be motivated only by the expectation of material 
.advantages, i.e., by rewards, and that they will not 
react to appeals for solidarity and sacrifice. . 

Only a radically different socioeconomic structure 
and a radically different picture bf human nature 
could show that bribery Is not the only way (or the 
best way) to influence people (21). ' 

All of this selfishness and Inateriallsm leads to environmental . 

fproblBrte, which Fromm "sees as coming front a flawed character structure. 

His prescription for coping with the macroproblem calls, thelbfore, 

for a change in this character structure, which he thinks is possible. 

It can occur JHf people are aware of ill-being and of its origin, per- . 

ceive a way out of the difficulty, and accept the necessity for changing 

^ life norms and. practices. This is a large order, but Eromm believes 

such large-scale characterological change is possible if certain - 

measures are impleipented. These measures include 

— a "Humanistic Science of Man," the gqal of which 1*s ". . .not 
control over nature but control over technique and over irra- 
tional social forces and institutions. . . (22),." 

— the orienting of production for 'Isane consumption," which will 
• ' change patterns of consumption. 

- — the realization of "Industrial and political participatory 

democracy" through decentralization of_ industry and» poll tics, 
replacement of bureaucratic with humanistic management, and 
'^creation of a more effective Information dissemination system 
than the current one* 
Such measures will enable an evolution to a "New Society" to occur, the 
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function of which will be the emergence of a "New Man." The character 
structure of this new person will evolve toward the being mode wherein 
one knows and accepts what and who one is rather than struggling to 
define -one's self in terms of the mon^y and power and othep possessions 
iJmt one has. People will accept responsibility for their liyes, w'ill 
giye^and share with their fellows, win '.love and respect all life and 
strive to live-without illusions.. The goal bf living will be growth . 
of self and one's fellows, and action will be tempered by a sense of 
oneness with all life and recognition of the need to understand and „ 
cpoperatf with nature. 

While all of .this sounds utolTlan and idealistic', Fromra is not . 
unaware of the obstacles to achieving this new society and new- man. 
Those who undertake' efforts in this direction must be "l^ardheaded 
realists, shed all illusions, and fully appreciate the difficulties (23). 
Fronin considers ^imsel/ such a realist, and concludes ^ " 

. . .the chances for necessary human and social changes 
remain slim. Our only hoptf lies in the energizing at- 
traction of a , new vision. . .. The "Utopian" goa-V is 
more realistic than the "realism of today's leaders. 
The realization of the new society and new man is pos- 
sible only if the old motivations of profit, power, . 
and intellect are replaced by new qnes: being, sharing, 
understanding; if the marketing character is replaced 
• by the productive, loving character; if cybernetic re- 
. ligion is replaced by a new 'radical -humanistic spirit (24)." 

The purpose in describing Eric Fromm's ideas here at such length 
is that his desci^ption of the macroproblem and his vision of a solution 
are deep and broad. The measures he prescribes ^cojnpass those of 
Covins, Daly, .Schumacher, and Harman. His probe for a cause of the 
macroproblem reaches back thjfough contemporary philosophy to its ante- 
cedents. He reveals how -deep-seated and well established are the 



problematical elements of" modern beUef and value, arjsl he boldly states 
that "character" must be changed. His analysis eeveals the dimensions, ' 
the scaled of the' challenge posed by the macroproblem. It becomes , 
clear that tinkering wtth the mechanisms of Industrial culture will 

not be sufficient for solving the probTem. Changing the foundation 

• - • - 

and structure" wil 1 be necessary. \ ^ 

These scholars have examined the contemporafy world' and found in 
it a problem of such dimensions that radical treatment is prescribed. 
Others have done so as well, among them Ferkiss (25), Stavrianos (26), 
Laszlo (27), Pirages aihd Ehrlich (28). Henderson (29), Roszak (30). 
and lllich (31).- They can see, no way to. lessen environmental stresses 
in the long term except through social change, the altering of values, 
perceptions and premises. Some write of changing the "paradigm" 
that has gutded action which has resulted in th§ macroproblem. In the 
character structure criticized by Fromm and the ethic attacked by 
Schumacher, Daly and Lovins. , A paradigm is a way of perceiving, think- 
ing, valuing and doing associated with a particular perception of 

* * ' V, * , ^ . f U ■ . 

reality (32). Thus changing a paradigm means changing an urfderstanding, 
altering a perceptual screen, that a culture imparts to its members 
through their experience. It is not taught but is acquired. The 
: individual people who embrace the economy that Schumacher and Daly. • 
criticize, who crave more things and display the problematical character 
structure Fromm describes,. are simply acting as they have learned to act 
throughout their experience. They perceive themselves and their re la- 
tions to other people and* to nature according to the lifeways of tfteir 
group. What emerges from a review of the students of environmental 
problems and their solution is ^he conclusion that a concerted, planned 
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effort to alter the paradigm of industrial culture is essential for 
adaptation to environmental constraints. 

This view is derived from new information. It was not possible 
to suggest such a transformation and support it with ecological argu- 
ments until recently when science described the physical dimensions 
of the constraints. Harman, Schumacher, Daly, Lovins, and Fromm, 
among. others,, have attempted to go beyond description of the physical 
constraints to their social implications. ~ They agree that conceptions 

of human needs must be changed, tha| the scale of human institutions 

* - ■ I • . 

roust be lessened to be more appropriate to human need sati s,f action, - 



and that a more humane and ecologic 



1 ethic imust govern action in the 



modern world in general and the industrial world in particular. These 
conclosions come to them through the process of analysis that Harman 
prescribes, a process which more pjBople must experience, ahd to which- 
educationrcan contribute. ' 
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' ' CHAPTER- HI 

* ' i . * 

* 4 « . 

HOW EDUCATION ^I6HT RESPOND TO THE MACROPROBLEM 

' What role^c^n and should education play In coping with the macro- 
problen along the lines suggested In the previous chapter? It can 
assist In ^he critical examination and change of the troublescwne values, 
perceptions, and premises. It can contribute to. creati9n of the con- 
ditions necessary for the deep-^seated changes that ha^ve been prescribed. 

l_ Several caveats relative to education must be made at this stage 

of the discussion. The tern ^*education" Is used broadly here,. Its use 
is hot confined to fon^al educational environments, like schools, but 
. refers to the series of directed learning experiences ^hat contribute 
'significantly to human growth in the course of a person's Hfe. Secondly, 
' while the macroproblem is the worldwide problem and must be addressed , 
by education a11*over the -world, disqussidn here will be focused on^ 
education in the United States^ The 'problems and possibilities of -mount-" 
Ing 'an educational response to environmental problems in the United 

a. 

\ - 

States with Its democratic political system and egalitarian educational 

tradition is uniqut in many ways. Discussion will, therefore, be cbn- 

fined to the United States, though- clearly jn&ights gained in this study 

' " <. ' ^ • ■■ „ 

may be fruitfully applied elsewhere. Thirdly, it seems clear that 

education not only socializes people to the llfeways of the group, main- 

taining order by teaching acceptable value orientations and behavior 

36 
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patterns', but also Is a part of the process of innovation and revifeton 
that cultures constantly experience.. This. occurs especially in a 
democracy where" people have the freedom to question traditional values 
and mores if they have the desire and the will to do sp. An important 
and related point is 'thatr'the United States is a pluralistic society, 
and' the varied viewpoints people can bring tb problem-solving are a 
resource to be preserved. Yet another related point is that environ- 
mental management in the end comes down to individual persons making 
choices. This process of choosing involves both feeling and thinking. , 

" Thus education related to decision-making involves the whole person, 

' not iust the ratvonal being or the emotional being, as* some would have it. . 

Thprp are also assumpttons about the nature of humankind that 

must be admitted before considering the macroproblem as an educational * 
problem. Humans are viewed as beipgs with great capacity for growth 
and achievement, as possessing .-logical thinking capacities, spirit, and. 

- imagination." They are motivated by needs which* range from the physical 

needs for hunger and shelter to needs for beauty and selflessness. 

Abraham Mas low summarizes this view of human nature^ 

We can certainly now assert that at leSst a reasonable, , 
theoretical, and empirical case 'has been made for the 
presence within the haman being of a tendency toward, 
„ or need for growing in a direction that can be sum- 
marized in general as self-actualization, or'^.psycholo- 
gical health, and s^Qi-fically as growth toward ^ach 
and all of the sub-aipects of self-actualizatio^, i .e. , 
he has within him a pressure toward unity of personality, 
toward spontaneous expresstveness, toward full individ- 
uality and identity, toward seeing the truth rather than 
being blind, toward being creative, toward being good 
. and a lot else (1). " ' 

Thus it i^ argued that humans can" and (fo change collectively and individ- 
ually, can grow in new directions and adopt differdnt values .that are 
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less problematic and more I1fe.-susta1ning .than those which have gotten » 
them Into trouble. ^Humans can become, aware of the need to adapt their - 
. behavior tc environmental constraints, and most can come to this ' 
awareness as Individuals. This view sees no rv^edjor leviathan, for 
benevolent dictatorship or planned behavior modification on a large 
social scale. If given sufficient Information; freedom choice, 
necessary thinking skills, a supportive environment, and self-confidence, 
people are capable of making the "right" choice leading to adaptation, 
to coping with environmental constraint. This 1s an "article of faith" 
1 a human najture which makes educational approaches to environ.mental . ^ 
problem-solving seem worthwhilfe. • • ^ 
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how the macroproblem may be attacked with the tools and processes of 
education. Erich Fromm revealed part of the educational task when he 
argued that only a characterological^change could save us from catas- . 
trophe. He argued that human character could change if several conditions 
exist: ' -J 

1. We are suffering and are aware that we are. 

2. We recognize the origin of our ill-being. 

3. We recognize thfft there is a way of overcoming our m-be1ng. 

4. We accept that in order to overcome our 111 -being we must 
follow certain noms for living and change our present 
practice of life (2). 

This "illrbeing" of which Fromm writes is both a contributor to, and 
result of, the macroproblem, and education will play a large role- in * 
creating these conditions that Fromm describes. Educators wha are aware 
of the dimensions and imperatives of the macroproblem can purposefully 
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set out to raise awareness of "suffering.'* This may %eem an odd task 
for educators, yet ignorance may, in fact, be bliss,ful for a while in 
the affluent industrial natioffs while problems mount elsewhere which 
may eventually upset the lives of people in those industrial nations'. 
People may, for instance, believe that there is no population and 
hunger problem if their environment is not crowded and they have plentyi* 
to eat. Only If they are informed of the dimensions of the problem 
through the media, school programs, and elsewhere, and learn that they 
contribute to the. problem through their consumption habits, will they • 
become aware of a "suf'ering" of which they are a part. Only when they 
examine various trends in population growth and food production and 



consAHnption and project them into their personal futures will they 
become aware of potential problems for themselves* The task for edu- 
cators is certainly not to contribute to "suffering" tut to raise aware- 
ness of At. 

Perhaps educators can help peopVe to understand that the condition 
of general malaise which they vaguely feel, their low-grade tension 
and uneasiness, described as alienatfdn and."anomie" by some observers, 
is related to 'd feeling of helplessness directTy*^^r^^^^ 
of the world in which they live. Their world has flipped beyond .their 
control. Prices go up, the young are confused about values, and people 
have no idea what causes this situation or how tajcorrect it. Perhaps 
they can be t»elped to see that the constant anxiety they feel is at 
•least partially a consequence of having sacrificed self -respect in pur- 
suit of power or material goals. Educators may help people understand 
that their suffering, is tied to values and a problematical way of life. 
Michael Maccoby, for example, helps corporate executives become aware 
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of their troubled condition, which Hes tn the demahds which their 
work niakes upop them. His analysis- of their problems and their- 
response to it indicates that they may undergo 't|» "'change t)f heart" 
prescribed by Fromm is). . ' ' ' ^ 

This is not to suggest that anxiety and other lelements of ill- 
being derive solely or in many cascss evei? primarily from problems such 
as those Fromm describes which are related to' pursuit of "having" 
power, material wen -being, and other attainments. Other factors, such 
as dehumanizing work, scale of institutions and consequent em^onal 
distance from people, and diminished sense of personal responsibility,' 
to name a few, contri4)ute to this condition. 'The complexity of the 
situation has been revealed in the works of Frankl (4). Slater (5), 
Moustakas (6), May, (7) . and Wheelis (8), among many others. The point 
is that a condition exists in many pe6p1e,^referred to by sdme students 
of the sitflktion as the V'existential neurosis (9)," which Fromm calls 
"ill -being." This condition, whatewpf; its specific sources, is attri- 
butable to cultural conditions, wh'i^ can be changed if the will to do 
so is present. This will is derived in part from knowledge of the 
yQbl^m -i>t-4 he self. The change can, as Fromm notes, contribute to 

rw!^ai„ii ....... .3.,.-,... 

.solution of the drffTcuTties that have been described in this study 
as the world^macroproblem. 

Psychologists like Fromm and Maccobyare, in their respective 
ways, educators working to create the second of Fromm.' s conditions for 
character change, that of recognition of the origin of ill-being. 
.Returning for a moment to wmis Harman's point made in the last chap- 
ter, this is the part of tlie process jn which self-examination is so 
important. Such examination obviously plays an important role in 



achieving the first of Fromm's conditions, but is essential' to achieve- 

ment of the second.^ One asks, "Why do I feel this way?'^ and may coste 

up with various answers. The tension headache is rjecognized, for 

example, as resulting from a hectic day at the office, and one pre- 

■ %~ ■ ' ' • ■ ' 

scribes ao3spirin and goes back to work the next day. But perhaps 

to truly understand the. origin' of the pain one must ask why one is 

at the office and why things go the way that they do there. I". sym» 

what caused the pain?- Several years ago* a commissioner of th€L Federal 

Communications Commission, in writing about' ,11 l-be1ng and its causes 

and television's role in.it, made the point very well. . 

The headache remedy commercials are among the most re- 
vealing. A headache is often our body's way of telling 
us something' s wrong. "What is wrong may have-tordo Vith- — ^ 
the bad vibes one pUks up working in big corporations' 
office but Wings or^shopipiing in their stores. The best 
answer may be to stay out of such places. Obviously, 
such a solution would be as bad for the corporate state 
t generally as for the headache « remedy business in particu- 
lar. _Sff the message is made clear: Corporate jobs and 
. shopping trips are as American as chemical additives in* 
apple pie. You must keep driving yourself through both. 
Aiij-when those rnysterlous headache devils appear for no 
reftSon at all, you swallow the magic chemicals (10)*. 

This polemical statement illiVtrates why self-examination is difficult 
in contemporary society. . People have to some degree chosen the way of 
life that they experience and are threatened by the possibility of 
change, eVen though change might be good for them. Many institutions 
of modern society,0«^th vested interest in retaining the .prtevai Ting' 
social values and beha^or, try to. convince people that their ill- 
being can be easily and painlessly alleviated and J;hus avoid change 
which might be damaging to busines?. They foster an illusion which is 
powerful. They pose a great challenge to educators and others who are 
convinced that the condition of ill -being can only be alleviated by 
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deep-seated Change in belief, value and behavior. 

Willis Harman has speciftcany Identified some of the problems 
. with modern thought which contribute to social and environmental ills 
.and which must be changed. He galls these "pathogenic premises^' and 
\ Includes among them^^ tljis belief that any technology whicii can be 
\ developed should be^ and should be applied; the reductionist view of ^ 
\ people which suggests that humans are "machines" which can be under- 
stood and manipulated by means of <l^ch'anistic processes and which leads 
to dehumanizing ways of thinking about and treating Kumans; tW premise 



of separateness that alldws people removed from others in time and 
^ace to ignore them and taJce no responsibility for their welfare or 
k-thereof^ -the -sepa^rateness^ from nature idea which leads to exploita- 
tion arid con trpl rather than cooperation with nature; and the "economic 
man image" that leads to a system of growth and expenditure of irre- 
placeable resources (11). these and other premises must be changed,^ 
argj^es Harmap, and education must participate in the changing of them. 
He suggests hdw this might be done. . . 

' . . .the world macroproblem will not be solved by top-down 
control of population and technology alone; specific 
changes in basic premised, perceptions, and values will 



_be_requi red. In parti cul ar, em otipnal and intellectual ^ 



awarenesses are needed of the^inel uctaBTe^Tact that we 
are one race, on oneifilanet, with total responsibility 
for the future of both. Some sets of operative values * 
are compatible with the fulfillment bf -man's potential 
and the achieving of a high quality of life; others are 
not. 

Undertaking this task implies the engagement of emo- 
tipnal and conative, as well as cognitive, faculties. 
It is not enough that we be intellectually aware that 
nationalism is now a suicidal course, or that values 
must be altered if the course of the increasing "h&ve- 
have-not" gap*is to be reversed. /If deeply held pre- 
mises and values are to be reexamined for possible 
change, educational experiences must be contemplated 
that are akin to psychotherapy in that they aim at 
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bringing tHe Individual into closer touch with him- • 
self." In such- inner exploration, he may discover a ' 
• felt realization 6f the inevitability of one in- 

- - separable worldv and ^ -f eH- sHf t--4^M^is--deef>est — - 

) personal values and most basic premises (12). ^ 

Harman recognizis the difficulty of*the task, but argues that only 

such analysis will lead to meaningful understanding, of the-ortgin of 

FrommVs "Ill-being." * ' \ . 

This examination can be achieved in various ways. One way is 

that pursued by people like Fromm, Schumacher, Harman, Roszak (13), 

niich (14), and other social critics and analysts. They attempt to 

. , ' ' ' 

show, in, their writings, the causes of the sufferinig. Theirs is a 
highly-intellectual and abstract approach^ and wiill reach only a small 
part of the population which has the time and skill .to study their 
writings. Their contentions must be simplified and presented in vapous 
forums, such as in media and educational programs. Another way that 
self-examination is being pursued is through the process of values 
clarification that is being -Ji^i Id zed in schools, churches, and other 
places where people gather to think and dfscu^s. Much more will be 
s'aid about this approach in later discussion. The point here is that 
education can ^ and must assist people to recognize the origin of their 
ill-being. . . 

Fromm' s third condition is that people recognize thiat ill-being "* 
can be overcome. This involve^ instilling in them knowledge of skills 
• and strategies for overcoraing their condition of ill-being and confidence 
that they can apply them to achieve their goals. To become aware of 
"suffering" and of its origin, yet have no idea about how to improve 
this, condition. Is to despair. People like Schumacher, Daly, Lovins 
and other students of the macroproblem have ideas about the specific 
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societal changes that need to be made, such as moving toward "appro- 
prlate" technology, institutions of more human scale, and less ^ 
wasteful .ways of resource consumption. Froimi describes in To Have or 
To Be the "new society" where many problems that concern him will be 
solved. These, ideas can be described to people, held up as goals 
toward" which to worlc. * - ' ^ 

.% 

It would be misleading to suggest that experts understand all 
of the strategies necessary to achieve these gpals. Far more have 
described the macroproblem than have envisioned solutions. Yet new 
ideas are constantly emerging and .will continue to come out of the 
very process of becoming aware and studying causes that occur^in meeting. 
_the-^i^it^wo-4:onditi^ strategies .fi}r, JLransformat1on are^^ 

rently b^ing tried. L. S. Stavriartos has recently attempted to describe 
the various efforts being made around the world to adopt humane techno- 
logy that is not ecologically disruptive, to decentralize decispn- 
making in tjie^rkplace and the government, and to restdre community 
and the value of cooperation; in human activity (15). Alternatives to ^ 
Growth conferences. have produced ideas helpful to designing strategies 
for coping with environmental constraints {16j. -^1\nd many individuals 
have suggested strategies for adapting and changing to a healthier life- 
style, among them Rbszak, Edberg (17), Theobald (18), Leonard (19), afid 
Peccei (20). Their ideas provide hope and suggest paths out of thev 
condition of ill-bein^. ^ 

Education can a.lso contribute, to development of skills necessary 
to overcoming this condition. These skills will be, varied, ranging 
from skills necessary for s^f-e'xami nation to social skills for working 
.with diverse people, to cognitive skill^s necessary for understanding 
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pfoblems, ^nd problem-solving skills. Dohald Michael has sunmarized 
the set ot. "abilities" which he thinks necessary for long-range plan- 



ning and for working out of broad-scale social, difficulties. 

We must put vastly more emphasis on educating for 
certain intellectual abilities. We must educate pieople 
to have long-range perspectives* to think in terras of 
many vatriables related to each other as probabilities 
rather than certainties and related to both' cause and 
effect- of each other. We must educate for logical skill 
in recognizing and working through the ethically antf • , , < 
morally tortuous dilenmas implicit in the assignment of 
social priorities and in the risks Involved In seeking 
to attain them. This logical skill must'be complemented 
by deep familiarity with the h1s%ory of Ideas and of 
comparative ethics, since the recognition and resolution 
" of ethical issues is as. much a matter of extrarational 
factors— historical accident and traditional values— as 
of purely- rational assessments. . .. With regard to the 
educatibrr of the feelings, the self, the emotions: we 
must educate for, .empath y , com p as s-ton-^ jtcust^nonexploitr . .. 
. fveness, non-manipulativeness, for self -growth and self- 
esteem, for tolerance of ambiguity, for ackfiowledgement 
' of error, for patience, for suffering (21), 

This is a large order for education and will require effort directed at 
all leve'l? of learners in all available educational environments. It" 
may be argued in the face of such a mandate that education in America 
is not very successful at imparting basic cognitive skills so it is 
most unjikely that it can facilitate learnings of such higher order 
in many psippl-e.' Michael, believes that only a "special cadre" of 
people can acquire the specified abilities, and this may be so, but 
even if this is the case, such^ people can move toward necessary reform 
of thought and lifestyle. 

He also notes, as does Harman,. that changes in educational insti- 
tutions must occur for such learnings to be achieved. Which comes 
first, the learning of the skills or the educatibnaf §n.vlrdhment facili- 

/ ' ^ * - ' '''' 

tative to the learning of such skilns? Undoubtedly tfieywill pVogress 
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together, with enlightened educators making institutional changes and, 
providing learning experiences that result 1n learners with the skills 



Michael describes, who in turn 'change learning processes and environ- 
ments by their demands, and so forth as the change progresses slowly 
and in an evolutionary way. . • • 

The fourth necessapy cpndition that Fronin identifies is acceptance 
of the fact that escape from ill-being will require the adoption of new 
norms for living and change of lifestyle. How can education contri- 
bute to this condition? It does not seem that this condition can be 
separated very well from the others. Awareness of suffering, under- 
standing of the sources -thereof, and recognition that feasible means 
for changing are at hand, should lead a person to the conclusion that 
.all that remains is .for one to take action. ^This is a problem of , 
ifiotivatiori. The task for educators at this point is to encourage* 
action, to point out avenufes. of action and to provide ^.opportunities . 
for action where possible.* .Obviously this is not a task' onlx for edu- 
cation, but certainly education will have a rolje to play. It will be 
argued^ter than experiential approaches to learning will release 
intrinsic motivation fn learners that will result, in action. This 
argument is founded on the premise mentioned earlier that ^jeople tend 
toward growth, have a tlesire to move toward resolution of problems. 
Maslow lias noted that ^ , . 

All the evidence that we have (tijostly clinical evidence, 
but already some other kinds of research evidence) indi- 
cates that it is reasonable to assume in practically 
every human being, certainly in almost every newborn 
baby, that there is an active will towaH health, an. 
impulse toward growth, or toward the actualization of 
human potentialities (22). . ^ 

This potential can be released, and as people strive to grow and 



actual ue potentialities, within the context of the first thfee condi- . 
tions, they will be actively moving toward definition of the new 
lifestyle that Frontro-and others see as a necessary response to the world, 
macroproblem. Education can facilitate the release of tfiiS^ potential, 
and the specifics of how it can do so will be discussed later. 

Critics of this "hwnan potential" approach may argue that it is 
of limited usefulness because It focuses on the self ra|:her than the, 
group; and what is needed above all for coping with the macroproblem is» 
4 new sense of cofrmunity and cooperation ainong the world's peoples. 
Such critics characterize the human potential movement as too selfish 
and inner-directed. Certainly a risk of selfishness exists, but Maslow 

* 

argues that achievement of personal potential is not necessarily in • 
conflict with that of the groups to which the person belongs. Thcs. 
idea of ihe synergetic soctety is -central to Maslow's thinking, a 
society in which a person pursuing his own interest benefits the society 
as well.- Such' a society might evolve as people come to see their wel- 
fare inextricably tied to that of the group, and certainly one of the 
ins1g»^ts thStis gained through study of the world macroproblem is 
that the welfare and destiny of each person are Inextricably connected 
to tho^e of everyone else. Perhaips this will lead to the rj?klization 
that a person's growth depends on.,growth in the so'ciety,, and greater 
social synergy will emerge. The idea of a syneygetic or Eupsychian 
society, as Maslow referred to it, is very similar to Fromm's idea for 
a fi(s*r Society^ ' . - 

' The task,, then, seems to be one of applying motivating strategies 
in an educational process- There a number of such strategies th^t can 
be described, and those involved in humanistic educational processes 
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win be suggested here as holding. th§ greatest potcfntial for moving 

people to action. These strategies involve thinking and feeling and 

engage the entire person rather than either thinking or feeling in 

separation; Again Hannan has summarized the task as well as anyone. 

. . .what characterizes educattion toward re-ejtami nation 
of premises and values is not so niuch content— which 
might cover a wide range of relevant material— but, / 
rather "upending" cognitive, perceptive, and evaluative . 
experiences and opportunities conducive to "unlearniftg" 
to be free to adopt a new response pattern or perception. 
In spite of the fact that a great diversity of content 
can be adapted to this purpose, two types appear es- 
pecially useful. .One is the history or present experience 
of the individual himself. The second is the intellectual 
history of mankind, which is replete witirt examples of 
"obvious" and "self-evident" beliefs and perceptions that 
- were either demonstrably (in retrospect) pathogenic or for 
- other reasons were rejected by future generations.. 
Processes are required that foster openness, authen- 
ticity, free exploration, and willingness to risk and ' 
that are supportive of the individual while he re-examines 
deeply held. values, -perceptions, and premises (23). 

Harman's descrfption-.conjures up images of groups of people of all ages 

in universities, churches, piibjic schools and elsewhere, meeting to 

examine questions. which force them to analyze personal and cultural 

history. Their inte^act1ons will take the form of lectures, dlscus- 

sions, simulations, role plays, values clarification exercises, 

engagement of moral dlleimias, and many other processes currently 

available arid others yet to be developed. Leaders concerned about 

the macroproblem will facilitate these inquiries, attemptipg-^ll the 

while to maintain an open and supportive environment In which people 

will be free to share their views without fear of embarassment and 

reprisal. People will come to these Interactions because they feel a 

need to do so, because they recognize 111-be1nq«nd have come to see 

that only their action can change anything, warning the government. 
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the "corporate state," the boss, or anyone else does nothing to improve 
matters. Only understanding which leads to action based on under- 
standing will help, and people may become aware of this and seek help 
,in finding their way. They nay come to educators, among others, for 
help,, for these are the people whose business it is to help others 
l^arn and grow and reach the understanding thfey seek. Those already 
if an education systein^ can examine values, percepttons and pre«aises 
in the Course of their general curriculum. 

This perhaps .sounds optimistic, even Utopian, for if people al- 
ready feel ill-heing today, why are they not seeking understanding as 
envisioned here? Perhaps they Are, through personal psychotherapy 
artd such movements' as Transcendental-Meditation, Arica and KT. They 
may be helped In their coping by such programs, but do not gain Insight 
into the'^ macroproblem underlying their ma>aise. fi new role for American 
education may be emergitig from all this, one which many, probably.the 
majority of, American educators tre^ not ready to enibrac^. It involves 
social reform, and most educators do not perceive reform as part of 
their business. When and if awareness of the macroproblem emerges in 
the educational conrounlty, then it may respond in such a way as to offer 
help to people" who need it. M^cht»el Maccoby's experience studying 
corporate leaders lends sofne credence to- this possibility. When execu- 
tives learned that Maccoby haS jchieved significant if^ight into their 
situation, many came to hjm asking for his help in understand ng ^^.efi> 

/ * 

selves and their circumstance^. Perhaps an analogous situation will 
e«erge with education and the cocmunity at large (24). 

» People will come together to discuss and learn and grow because 
they believe that the future 'can be better ^than the past. This future 
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Is their personal future as well as that of ttrelr family, cQinniunlty, 

^ society^ and^bf mankind generally. Their greatest concern will of 
• **• 

course be for themselves and ttteir Jrnrnedlate^ families* They will ask 
hp^< they can H\^e more effectively within their life situation"^, how - 
. their world functions, and what changes need to be made to make 1t 

» « 

X function better. The role of educators will be to help in the framing 

.. ^ ♦* * 

. of^theie questtolsf and in the process of exploring for answers- 

IRober^t Theobald has noted that 

* . -evety experience of true individual learning must. . . 
recognize t-he x^nsrtt^ihts of the past, must hold a hupe/ 
beliefs for the future, and must act in the present for it 
is only In this way that, we can mesh the necessities of 
the past with the potential of the future. The future is 
not determined: ^it is createjjJ out of our actions and in 
light of QLur hopes and fears (25). 

Education will wot, of course, do the whole job of coping with the 
iflacfdproblem by itseTf . * It will complement efforts' tn"maiiy"qthei^ sec- 



al 



tors* It "fs a relatively ^slow and long-term approach to enviroftmen^ 
action. It will be promoted by^nd will in turn promote efforts in 
'the courts and legislative arenasVby '*tot)-down" administrative and ^ 
technical efforts tp control pollution, land use, and other problems. 
Educators, adminis.tra;tors, lawmakers artd others will work on the prob- 
lems separately, yet all of their efforts ^^i^J coalesce into an effective 
whole that will yield results* ^ 

Finally, the fact that education is a constantly ongoing process 
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in evejis^ society* in^ls anyone concerned abcfut the tnacroproblem to 
ex^iniTffit f<Dr>fays.it can ^e utilized in problem solving, -^au^lf^^tfKf^^s 
unique .position on earth as -Its most broadly adapted species is a con- 
sequence of its 'educational experience. People have Teamed how to 

tt 

Mive^ how to adapt to environmental demanjis^ arvd t^is knowledge has been 
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passed pn and accuptulated through the gerTerations. Environmental educa- 

tion Is slnsply a continuation of this process. It assists modern* 

people in adapting to their environment by providing knowledge and 

tools to Interpret that knowledge and to acquire ffjore. Roif Edberg 

has.sSserved that up to now huftianklnd has used its knowledge to try 

to "master** nature.' The Information currently being received from 

nature^ in the form of pollution and constraint, indltates' that such 

mastery has n5t been achieved. Thus he concludes that the test tnay 

be "to try to snaj^ter ourselves." He goes on: 

- . In this corner of the universe man is the only being 
that knows that evolution 1s going on. This Is know- 
ledge" nSwly won, hardly more than a century old. 
/Through that knowledge; our existence has ga'ined a 
perspective for the first tlwie. 

Wan Is the only be1n§ who can effect his own evo- 
lution, and that' -know! edge Is a child of the present 
generation. He has readied a stage 'at which he not 
only can but inust talce the responslbtlHy for his own 
continued devel opBient and for his planel hojne. The ' . i 

obligation to do- this was the price of fiis knowledge. 
There Is no •way back (26). ' , \ > 

The point here is s1r.ply that this situation i-^osfs a new responsi 

bllity upon humankind, a responsibility that mSy not be 'success fully met 

. unless many people understand the knowledge of which Edberg writes. 

The achlevefjsent of this understanding falls squarely m the shoulders 

'of what--4s broadly defined as education. 
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/ CHAPTER IV . 

' EDUCATIo/s RESPONSE: REVIEW AND ASSESSMENT 

How has education responded to the challenges of envirbnmental 
problems? While a .comprehensive and detailed answer to this question 
is not possible here, an overview of^jvork currently being done in 
what 'has recently come to be called "environmental educatioa" is essen- 
^ tial to the task of suggesting directions which education might ..take 
in helping to cope with the world macroproblem. The suggestions will 
come'' in the next section of this paper. This background section will 
concJude with a historical sketch and review of education's efforts in 
theJUnited States and, in lesser detail, other parts of the world. 

When the earliest settlers came to the New World from Europe in 
the 1 6th Century, they found' there a struggle to meet their basic needs 
for foodf^sheUer, safety and security. They also found a land of 
Virtually limitless opportunity with millions of acres of forests and 
praj'ries and a storehouse of resources. They set out to capitalize 
on the opportunity, and American history can be studied as the process 
of exploUilng resourtes in the building of the nation. As powerful- 
Idea? concerning destiny and purpose and work supported ambition, people 
very early began to dcr damage to the American environment • UdaTl has 
written^ of the "myth of super abundance" which. deluded people into\ 
thinking that there was an endless supply .of all natural resources (1). 
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Thinking that these resources had been placed here for their , benefit » 
people used the, forests, soils, wildlife and other resaurces with 
little 'thought for the future. ^ 

There was indeed ah abundance of resources in the colonial era, 
yet even then a few people couns-eled care in using the' land. Among 
them were George Washington and Thomas Jefferson who were concerned 
about 'the careless husbandry that was destroying tobacco land in 
Virginia. John and William Bartram, John Jamfes Audubon, Francis ^ 
R a rkman s-J^alph Waldo Emerson, and Henry David Thoreau were prominent 
among naturalists and thinkers who began £o explore nature and reflect- 
ion its value before themiddle of the nineteenth century. They recorded 
^ their observations, and their writings and paintings may be regarded as 
early educational efforts to increase appreciation fo^ nature.^ 

The concerns of such naturalists and philosophers were of little 
importance 'to frontiersmen and entrepreneurs, and their efforts. did 
little to stem the rolling tide of resource exploitation. The second 
half of the nineteenth century in Americ<a was a period of wanton 
destruction of the natural environment as people scrambled to grow 
rich on at least comfortable. George Perkins Marsh, John Wesley Powell, 
;John Burroughs, John Muir, Gifford Pinchot and others wrote' extensively 
to -educate the public to problems that were emerging during this time. 
Sometimes they were successful in building appreciation and concern, 
and sometimes they failed, John Muir^ for instance, observed. havoc 
being wrought by grazing and other' utilization of the beauTmil. Yosemite 
Valley in California a n d launched a furious writing campaign in such* 
periodicals as Harpers , Century magazine, Atlantic Hortthly , and various 
Mwspap€%. He succeeded in publicizing his concerns to the point of 
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rallying support for preservat^ion of whst became Yosemite National Park. 
He educated "the public to a problem using the most powerful media 
available at the time, and the public and. its politicians responded 
with preservation. Muiil also provides an example of failure, for Hetch 

. Hetchy Valley, comparable in many ways to Yosemite, waS lost to a dam, 
despite Muir's best efforts. Though many natural resources were wasted 
anci land destroyed, the ovei^l effect of the efforts of such people 
in the second half of^hecenturyVas to raise the general awareness 
of the public of resource management problems to- the point where 
President Theodore Roosevelt could act decisively to control resource 
exploitation. During his two administrations, Roosevelt set aside over 
150 million acres of national forest land, established the first wild- 
life sanctuary, withdrew eighty million acres of potential mineral- 
bearing land from the public domain, and established game refuges, 
national parks* and national monuments. Gifford Pinchot was one of 

. his key advisors., and this pioneer forester's ideas about resource 
husbandry and conservation were Central fo Roosevelt's work. Tha,- 
President established a National Conservation Commission to oversee 
his'natural resource lirograms and called a W^hite House Conference on 
Conservation in 1908. All of Roosevelt's -conservation action was In 
part made politically possible by increased public awareness of problems 
that had arisen from three hundred years, of resource exploitation and 
neglect, and this awareness occurred in part as a consequence of the 
educational efforts of people like Muir and Pinchot. 

It was (luring this "preservation phase" of the "conservation 
movement" that a^ specifically educational movement appeared. This was 
nature education and its. goals were to help people understand and ob- 
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serve .the haturaV environment. Ttie assumption seeins to have been, as 



'lSt%ra|M^pointed out, that if people could become interested in nature, 
^^y;w about environmental problems (2). Wilbur 

J|pkm§n published Nature jStudy -for the Common Schools in 1891 and was 
instrurrtental in bringing the nature study idea to'the attentidn of 
educators. In 1896, Cornell University's College of Agriculture ar- 
cepted the responsibility "to encourage nature study in rural schools" 
and began a long period of leadership in the field (3). The writings 
.of Liberty Hyde Bailey and Anna Bostford Comstock of Cornell gave 
impetus to the 'nature study movement. The American Nature Study, Society 
was formed in 1908 ahd is still active today. .Over the years it, has 
supported nature study through firsthand ^^xperienCe, encouraged preserva- 
tion and educational use of natural areas, and sought .to make nature . 
study an important part of formal and nonformal education. It has not . 
focused' on environmental problems but rather has emphasized knowledge 
and awareness of rtature. 

Despite^ the emergence of the nitufe^tudy movement, little progress 

o 

in directing schools toward conservation education was made during the 
first three decades of the twentieth century. Swan notes that the 
educational philosophy of the period did not approve of study of cur- 
rent ^roWejsis in schools (4). The Great Depression and environmental 
catastrophes such as the American dust bowl changed this philosophy 
somewhat. People's attention was drawn to the need for conservation. 
- The Civilian Conservation Corps put three* mi 11 ion young Americans to 
work on conservation projects. The Se>tl aConservation Service set out , 
to educate faniiors in erosion control and farm rehabilitation. Other 
respurce management agencies, such as the Forest Se||p|ce and Fish and 
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need for conVo^if }o:."''fi.vA-^od V'-w'-i'-'^ I '^^5 l^.u .N; tiouM 
:-dui'Titi .n A .soci lioiVs EducdLionaV Pul ^^-ic-s-Coinmissiori publ ;.;!-, ;d a .- 
'c' ■ »-,.., i'Kiiotrs of the effoct of ch is -awareness ^dticat " . -lal - 

Il- f. l. ■ ' • . 

Forests, soils, grasslands, water, tni.u '-.: i ■ , oils, 
fish, game, and scenic beauty are among the ri^h natural 
V iowments of the area of the North American continent 

-(i hy fM. United Stqt«2S.' Realization of the basic 
■' • , ), > o ' ■' ;^ I* I ' t; i, lii'" -il ion to utilize - 

.or. i..?. ca-.d.GJ gt.d. jn'j'ji) Iciiu'- ^nc,e planning, 
<N . . p.ic'. )1 kcL- ' .dgf- : ' ipo. Kpri r . . dial and pre- 

.4* c jri^erv t ion >-r-0':pi''. ' • x. ' thL- ii -arks of 

. .r. 'xited citizen. ' Since l-'ic? . -.'if.tre and safety 
-i^jpend on. those things, the schools may well assume 
considerable responsibility for checking the ravages, 
upon the heritage of the nation made by ignorance, in- 
difference, carelessness, and unbridled selfishness (5). 

This view was widely embraced in the educational community and, couplt- 

with the emergence of numerous government resource management agencie« 

and the format W of private conservation organizations, led to leg^p- 

lative action authorizing conservation education programs. These 

. n mr& r .t <; fpyf^lc H vt-rt Fimied,' but the mandate and 

^ ... c ■ ^ 'V - ,.,'1 ■ hs ■"> >■'. '■' " ' d S. 

s r',.'. vv," I' -'.-US. i^ai . . .f'l \ a'T eddci 
» 'J attracted significant attention of educators by that time. 

Conservation -education overlapped somewhat with nature education 
blbt Us concerns' went beyond knowledge and awaren^jss of the natural 
world to the problems of managing natural ^rpou v. "tv.-.o hos 

r 
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fully the characteristics, distribution, status, uses, 
' problems,, and policies regarding natural resources. The 
movement was an effort to awaken. Americans to the de- 
gradation of our natural 'resources, to help the public 
better understand the ^portance of natural resour<:es 
to our society, and , to develop citi2;§n support for 
natural resource management programs ^6). 

It was concerned with problem' soTving, for the ravages of such disasters 

as soil erosion and forest. resource depletion were evident to many 

people who sought ways o of coping^wflh the situation. There were limita- 

tions to conservation education, as Aldo Leopold noted in Sand County 

Almanack 

Conservation is a state of harmony between men and land. 
Despite nearly a. century of propa^nda, conservation still 
proceeds at a snairsM)ace; progress still consists large- 
ly of letterhead pieties and convention oratory. On the 
back forty we still slip two steps backward for each 
forward stride. 

The usual answer to this dilemma is "more conservation 
education/* No one" will debate this, but is it certain 
' that only the^volume of education needs stepping up?' Is 
something lacking in content as well? , • But-educa- 
tion actually in progress makes no mention of obligations 
to land over and above those dictated by self-iilterest. 
The net result is that we have more education but less 
soilv fewer healthy woods, and as many floods as in 1937 (7). 



'Leopold identified a central problem of conservation education. Its 
natural resourjce orientation limited its perspective andveffecti\eness, 
tor it did not allow consideration of the ecological^ wholes that 
Leopold knew were impoy tant, and it did not question any of the premises 
about<natural resource exploitation that led' to the resou^ce management 
priiblems in theM^irst place. 

- Another^^jnovemeat that must be mentioned in this. review has been 
, called the "school campingy^utdoor education movement." The goals of 
this approach were to use outdoor environments to imfJrove instruction 
generally and to use dfrect^expeHences in the outdoors to teaoh concepts 
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'of importance' best learnech there. WhiJe /conservation education empha 
sized management of natural resources, and nature educatipn focused 
on learning about the natural world, outdqor education wasx<^oncerned 
about- the best method to learn through firsthand expep-fence of these 
two areas. It utilized camps' and- outdoor field ej^fJeriences. Ju,lian 
Smith, a pioneer of outdoor education, wrote of education "in" and 
"for" the outdoors and sought to apply outdaor learning methpds'to all 
components and subject^s of the curriculunr'. This appro^ach grew in 
popularity after World War II. Kirk rybtes*'that in the 1950's outdoor 
education became well defined as a. iiieans of enriching the curriculum 
and accelerating , the rate of l§.arning. .Then, in the 1960's, awareness 
of environmental problems w^^^ptimulated by such best-selling works as 
Stuart Udall's The Quiet Crisis and Rachel Carson ' s^^ Silent Spri ng . 
This caused educators to examine the school curricula to see how they 
could provide their students . .with a better understanding of their 
place and responsibility within the total spectrum of .living and non- 
living things (9)." According to Kirk, the educators best equipped 
to meet this need were outdoor educators who shifted their'emphasis 
from the cognitive focus characteristic of the 1950's to a conservation 

. focus in the 1960's. Outdoor educators concentreited on attitude 

formation in conservation. The goal of i)utd6or education shifted to/ 

. ' / 

.development of attitudes of concern and appreciation for the outdoar 

environment and away from emphasis on knowl^fedge of facts and concepts. 

• . • ■ / 

Steve^.Vin Matre developed an outdoor education approach in the ^1 ate 




.^?^60's which he /called "acclimatization" and which reflects t)iis shift. 

He describes its goal. \ ' / 

\ / 

In short, the camper sholild come to "feel" his enVyonment. 
To draw it dose to htm. To' love it. To unders,taWci it— 



&u its '"Hu ? ,bl**:. i/' xr, —b^i\ f*/. ir 

trir:'j»ic p,iru fnm ;]f Let'^ n-^ J it vnin idna , 
^hat if //e like care t,ur iiat-r . fteritayc , tJ;en 

Rachel Carson has expressed t(;(^ ratjorale'^Mf this d^, roach f i i itdoo>* 
* duration a:^ well at> .'inyono. Sfie vnit.^s: 

p.^pnt vSe^M:i9 v.\ide him, it .\ J, hall inf.^v- 
tant to k^iow as :o /eeZ, If facU are. the seed> that 
later produce knowledge and wisdom, then the emotiorn 
and the impressions jof the senses are t+ie fertile soil 
in which the ^eeds must grow. The years of. early child- . , 
hoo4 cire^ the time to prepare the soil. OSice the emo- 
tions have been aroused —a >>e:^.5e«o ' i. ful , the • 
excitement of ' the new and the Um!.:.ow*>, a feeling of 
sympathy., pity-, admiration or "i^; ^^en v/e wish for 
knowledge about the abject of ot ^cional response. 
Gn^:e fouod, it'has lasting "^meaning. It is more impo^t'i^ t 
tc^pave ' for the child to, want to know than t ^ut 
hir . \ "F-^cts he is not ready ta a*^^^--^- * ) . 

'\ .^00, -\ ^ 'i 'l/iues as an important element vvV . ,h < 

come to u environmental education. Nature educai'-::i ' 

servati on education have also been drawn into a coalition with yotdocr 

education, and the whole has grown into a new edu^jational movrment 

which embraces broader concerns. - . 

The decade* of the 1960*s was "^ai ked oy 'x gradually increesing 

u/id^rst^ndioq In Aanerica tha. >r' -s j: ^ u^^^i r ^H.e, : ^^'h rtand 

: ri\n : -^f^ 4rice enjoy^ • >/ r^-^. i-j - ' i.. Seco^.u World 

* . ^^^A bctNi^>^3Ci economic \'esb ?nn, ?ulaCr.: i exp'.osiuri v^eclv 

nological innovation, and established the United States as the ^nost rich 

and powerful natipn in the world. -This country emerged as* the >>nter 

of world technological" development and reaped the economic benefits ^ 

thereof- the'promise of a peaceful and a^'fluent world se»"*med \. . r 

if not likely. ' - - 
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scale began to appear. Very effective pesticides, like DDT, lowered 
death rates from malaria and the world population growth rate increased. 

» f 

Atmospheric nuclear testing, carried out in the world's most remote 
regions, revealed that there is noj7"away" in the biosphere when traces 
of radiation appeared in animal tissues thousands of miles^froni the 
sites of the ^testing. Rachel Carson ^revealed to the public the inter- 
dependent nature of ecosystems in Silent Spring , her best-se1t1n§ 
treatment of the pesticide problem. The travels of astronaiits iff space 
resulted in photographs of earth which indelibly conveyed the finite 
nature of the planet. In short, people began to realize that "conserv- 
ing the back forty" was not sufficient to satisfy the imperatives of 
environmental citizenship.^ Thus awakened, people looke'd around and 
/'discovered" dozens of serious problems that had escaped notice before. 
The decade of the seventies opened-^ith a massive demonstration* 
of . this new awareness on April 22, J 970— Earth Day. Emotional demon- 
strati ons, promises, and outpourings of concern occurred' everywhere: 
Educators were not apart from all pf this and reassessed their efforts 
and responsibilities in relation to what were now being called '^environ* 
mental" and "ecological" problems. This reassessment led to the new 
term "environmental education" which was defined by Stapp and his col- 
leagues as follows: ' 

Environmental education is aimed at producing a citizenry ^ 
that is knowledgeable concerning the total environment and 
its associated problems, aware and skill;»d in how to be- 
come ^involved in helping to solve these problems, and 
motivated to-work toward their solution (12). 

Schoenfeld asked what was new about environmental education and ^ 

found that conservation- education is relatively narrow of concern, 

locally and 'rurally focused, largely scientific in method, and ^imed 
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at-eff,ic1ent resource developmtnt'. Environmental education, on the 
other ^»an1f, U broad a^d Jnore comprehensive: in its concern, «ith global 
-and urban In adtlition to local and rural focus, involving social 
scientific as. well as natural science studies and involving interest 
In ethks andVthetics as well as^ economics (13).. While its predeces- 
sors have been resource centered and primarily part of elementary educa- 
tion,' environmental education is not only concerned with field and 
forest but also with human health and ecology. Further, while it ^ 
involves schools, it also extends to adults. The ''basic cultural ^ . 
orientation" <«nderlying environmental education Is the most important^ 
difference ffom ^ts antecedents.. Conservation, as Leopold pointed out. 
stood for economic development W "progress." But, as ScHoenfeld 
notes, - -environmental Ism reflects a growing suspicion that bigger 

1. 

'is not necessarily better, slower can be faster, and less can be 



4 



more (14)."* " V ' ' 

Thus> en^ronm^l education emerged as a process directed toward 
the acquisition ©f knowledge about environmental- problems and develop- 
iTjent of*at't1tudes» values, and skills /necessary for environmental 
decision-making and problem-solving. ' In October of 1970 a National 
Environmental Education Act was passed by Congress', the primary, purpose 
of which was to prov1.de "seed money" for the development cf environmental 
education materials and programs intheUnifed States. An annual appro- 
priation of slightly more than two million doflars was made each year 
for three years, and the Act was extended In 1974. Various states- 
enacted legislation mandating environmental education, but the movement 
did not blossom into a major effort in Ajuerican education. 



Thtre ari several constraints 'that hasft^, Tiff ted the. growth of 
envtrcRsiental education, rtany edycators ac« unaware bf enr^lronmsntal 
education and what Its. goals are. Others do not perceive, it as of - 

* • 

significance', belie^^lng in many cases tfjat 'environmental problef^s are- 
well on the way to s6lyt1on. Still others bemoan an already over- 
loaded curriculum 3#\d oppose addttions , to it. Therl has been 
disagreement among envi ronment^Qj^ucators on fhe form of- environmeG.t*\l / 
education.' Should it be a" separate subject, or should ft be achieved 
through- exis'tlng subject matter? During' the ten years since environ- 
mental education emerged', much meaningful discussion of this and other 
questions has occurred, and many materials have been developed and ' 
curricula 'implemented. Many approaches ^are being attempted, bat 
generally environmental education in American public schools is hap- 
hazard. Few school districts have effectively developed a scoped and 
-sequenced curriculum .'and -trained. their teachers to implejaent it. A - 
young person receives bits of environmental education here tnd there 
whenever he or she encounters a teacher who is motivated to provide it. 
The educational community simply has not, in any broad and systematic 
way, recognized the nwcroproblem and developed a systematic response to 
'it. Bohl conducted a national survey in' 1974 of? the env1r-onmenta\ know- 
ledge of secondary scbooV students. He found that high school students 
(.have, a positive view of the environment and understand -basic environ- 
;aental concepts but have little idea as to how things can be changed to 
improve' the environment or solve environmental problems (15). Childress 
' studied a sample of public school environmental education curricula and 
concluded that practicing environmental educators perceived inadequate 
funding at all. levels and lack of time to develop curricula as the . 



greatest' constraints to curiMcvluffi development (16). And Tre«t re- 
viewed, environmental education efforts^ln stdt^ department! 'of ^dycation 
and colleges and universities seeking to ideT?t\'^;^^nds occ^r/n?*§ ip 
the 1970-75 period, "-fie concluded thsft er.¥irofi!aerrtaV*k?|raR?s 3pp«ir 
to-be iB^roving in so!5*e areas and re?r.aining static In others (17). He 
found no evidence of a flowering of enyirof^^rttel edyiatiorf in the 
sectors of Amrican education that ihe studied-. 

In'susimary, env.ironfnental education in the United States has 
emergeci as an ecological, interdisciplinary, problem-oriented focus 
in edutation frcKt a long history of resource conservation and nature" 
study efforts. It is a sTo^fly erterging e^.phasis in feserican education.* 
Numerous constraints operate upon it and its occurrence in the curriculu??) 
is 'spt^radic. Its stated goals are broad enough to ertbrace the needs 
described in etrlier chapters, but current erophasis is on the acquisi- 
tion of conceptual knowledge and awareness rather than on problem 
solving. The current efforts address the first two o| Frorrm's condi- 
tions ^ but not the latter two. 

From a global perspective, the United States is a leader in environ 
mental educa'tion* Shaffer recently reviewed environmental education on 
the international scene and noted that "Among all nations the U.S. has 
assumed a leadership role in the developinent of EE programs at all 
educational levels 08)." What is happening in the rest of the world? 
Environmental education has been present in Mprth America and Western 
Europe for many years in various forms but has not been a recogni fable 
entity elsewhere. Recently it has emerged on the world scene largely 
as the result of' United Nations ifivolvement. The U.N. Conference on 
the Human Environment in Stockholtn in 1972 recognized the need for an 
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inttrnatlonal environmental education program and established 4>pe 
pdrt of UNESCO and the UnHed Nations Irtyirdhmnt^]. Progr^me (UNEP); ' 
UNESCO made a mr}d^ survey of enviv^onmerrtal eductti on needs scisa priori^ 
ties in 1975 ^ the results of which are swmdrized belc?w (19),. >. 

- ' FIGURE II 



MAJOR WORLDWmg AND REGIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION (EE} PROBLEMS, 
IDENTIFIED Bt EOOCATIONAL SECTOR 
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Several interesting problems for environmental education curriculum de- 

velopmerrt in underdeveloped countries emerged. Shaffer describes them: 

^ • , •the underdeveloped countries of the world seem to have 
the following problems in COTinon: the trend to define edu- 
cation in accordance with standards from countries at an 
advanced industrial level; the fact that each subject has 
.an independend prograirme, not co-ordinated with others » 
leading to (sic) disjointed typecOf learning; the fact that 
the natural and social environment are dealt with by two 
groups of disciplines* jtving a distorted and incomplete 
vision of reality* attrf making it impossible to approach 
the environmental problems in a scientific and integrated 



ifianneV; *tl)e theoretical approacK^to different subject 
matters, limiting practicar exercise's included in the ' • 
^ currlcuium to partial themes or phenomena (20). 

These ^needs and problems ftiternatfonany have been discassed at various 

forgsns'^aroi^Ki the 1^0 rt^ that;hffye?been organized by UNESCO-UNEP. The 

first of these nffefetirigs^ was held in Bel gr^e^, Yugoslav^, in October, 

T975. Out Of this meetirfg came the Belgrade 'Charter ,*^whtc11^deftned - 

the'^^goals %tf' object iyp^s of envirdnmnt^l -education^^^^'a^^ 



recdSfbrneirfa^ these, could be aehievad^ lnterhattira > 

^ ^ - ' , - . . ^ 
These definiti di^s and reconiiiendatidiri^" Vj^ere significant because ttjey '\ 

reflected a^lobal perspective, includlp^^jlijlt of the: develppingVv 

nations which have different viewsw^hp mandiites -of etivit^dnmehtal 

problem!.^ th^iH their more developed cqynterparts. % the .terms pf' this 

discussion, the mabroproblem i^iHiorie; clearly recog^fized, or^the irtt?^^ 

national scene than'vl thin the Jbjoundarle^s 6f €He; OnitediStates. 

Americans may place probl^s of p6>fertx add equiity behind ecological V =^^, 

aifd pollution problemsv but a wtorlxJwide p'ersp^^^^^ elevatjgs theSB 

problem!^ to a position of greater importance;:. Thls 'l^ a positive de^; 

vfelopiftent for pne seekinig an adequate educationaT res^ponse taithe 

macropr^blem, - ^ ^ ^ ' ' _ 

Jhe Belgrade Charter contained "Guiding Principles, of EnvironRpjjptal 
Education PrograifiRes^' which are ififipqrtant in thfir scope. These prin-^l 
ciples are: ^ . v \ " . * 

1. Envlrorffrtent^l education shooTd consider the *i!?iv1ronmef0r in 
its totaTity--natUral and ^^a^^^ade, ecblogical, pol^ti^cal , ^ 
Economic, technological , ,st)c1al , legislative, cultural and 
"esthetic* 



2. Environn^entaV education should be a continuous life-long . 
process t bot^ in school and out of school. % . , 

3. Environmental education Should be interdisciplinary in its ^ 

' ■ , V 'a • » 4_ • 

approach/^ v . V . - ^ ' ^ . 

„ -4. EnvironroentaT education should emphasize active participa- 

• tion in preventing and so1ving,environlnentaV pt^oblems,, * 
5. Environmental education should examine isai or environm^^ 

Issu^es from a world point of view, while paying due regard 
to regional differences. , ' ' ■ 

B, Environmental education should focus on current and future 

' . environmental situations. 

♦ ' * * 

7. Envfronmental eduoatioii should examine all development and 
' -growth from an environmental perspective. 
?8. Environmental education should promote the value and neces- 
* slty'o.f local',' national and international cooperation in; 
the solution of environmental problems (21). 
These principles represent the distilled thinking of environmental 
educators worldwi'de until 1975; .Such principles reveal an awareness 
of the educatipnfil task, along the lines described .in the previous 

chapter. f » . ' . . 

The Belgrade meeting was. followed by rfegioQal meetings around , 
the world, and then by a ministerial-leYel environmental education .con- 
ference in Tbilisi, Geofgia, USSR' in October of 1977. Delegations from, 
approximately* 70 countries attended, and, approximately. 40" national and' 
international recoroftiendations 'were eventually adopted. Jhese recom- . 
mendations form an action plan for worldwide environmental education, 
development. UNESCO pledged increased support whtch may .take the foffflr^ 
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of aid for pilot- projects, a "bank" of environmental education experts, . 
and appointment of environmental education specialists *in* Regional - . 
Offices to promote curriculum development,. teacher- training, and coop- 
eration in the environmental education effort: Stapp sums up the 
meeting by noting that -^^r^-^ere. was a remarkable amount of agreement 
at the Conference at both the conceptual and strategy levels between 
the developing and the developed countries, the Eastern and Western 
European countries, and within the developing countries (22)." 

. These' meetings t|ken together testify to a growing w.orldwide 
recognition of • the importance of environmental education. They indi- 
cate a willingness to transcend political and economic ideology in 
order to address the-world macroproblem' in a cooperative and organized- 
manner. Only a tiny percentage of the world's people experience a 
significant" environmental education today. I nileed, many people ex^ 
■perience liitle, if any, formal education. Where formal education does 
occur, and .environmental education is a part of it. priority is upon 
pre-prlmary and primary levels, and emphasis is given to the natural 
environment. A few programs deal with the 4tocial environment, addres- 
sing food, hygiene and health as problems of the environment^, but they 

' are relatively few (23). Still, the principles that emerged in Belgrade, 
- ' ' ■ . • ■ . ' 

and the commitment to an increasing effort evident a.t Tbilisi, are posi- 

tive signs for, an -increasing educational response worldwide to the ( 

macroproblem* previously described. And the naturfe of that response is 

important. Stapp, the principle architect of these international 

developments, points out the significance of t^ie approach being taken. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of 
the kind of environmental educationthat the UNESCO/UNEP 
programme- seeks to* promote. , 



The problem-oriented approach to environmental and 
natural resourdes research has brought the scientific re- 
■ search worker and the decision maker closer together. The 
researcher recognizes the need to provide unambiguous 
scientific findings on which the decision maker can base 
his actions, l)\e decision maker has become aware- of the 
complex process that his actions inevitably entail. 

But In the final analysis, the last word remains with ; " 
the general public upon whose will both scientists and ; - 

<lecision makers depend. Unless people become more fully • ^ 
a>!(are of the world around them, more sensitive to their ^ 
total environment, the will to achieve essential environ- 
mental opals win stm be lacking. To inculcate aware- 
ness and understanding of the problems of the environment 
.Is not enoughs It Is, not enough to affect the Individual 
in his beliefs, altitudes, and values unless there i^ a 
. carry-over" Into his behavior, into the everyday decisions , 
he makes ^' 

The ultimate aim of environmental education, therefore, 
must be to produce an environmentally literate world society, 
* the sine 'qua non of any attempt to achieve real harmony be- 
tween man and nature. Environmental education, we might 
say', is "not so much a progranme, more a way of life (23)." 

If this view of Environmental education is widely adopted ^nd inspires 

.program development, then the. conditions that Fromm describes can 

perhaps be mfet. "Envirqnmental , literacy" will lead to reflection on 

environmental problems atjd beliefs and values underlying them, and 

.( '■• . ' . > . 

changfr in..be^av;i?$P^y, occur. The international environmental education 

" ' ^. ' ... 
;ittffd)[;i is. bnli' six yea^rs old 'and faces immense obstacles in the inter- 

national scene. In the total spectrum of international .programs it is 
a tiny irifanl; of relatively littfe current significance, yet its birth 
gives cause for hope that as it matures it will contribute to solution 
of the world macroproblem. 

The purpose of this chapter has been to summarize the educational 
response to the .world macroproblem. It has indicated that a worldwicle 
educational eHFort <:alled "environmental education" has emerged in the.:' 
past decade In response to growing awareness of environmental problems. 
It e(nerged from a long history of educational effort, principally in 
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the Untted States, aimed at teaching^ people about nature and natural 
resources and the need to conserve them. The current educational 
effort is broader in concept and in its goals than its predecessors • 
and reflects the ecological and global nature of the macroproblem. 
The effort is diverse, with excellent' programs being provided to some 
people, and no programs to others: It is in its early stages, with 
j^dnstructive arguments raging among educators as to what priorities 
and emphases should be. And it is constrained by many forces j^llihin 
and oufside of the educational community. 

Such' a review indicates that educatiorlS response to the macro- 
problem has been limited and conservative until very recently: In 
the late 1970's, Stapp and others are recognizing the scale of the 
project they have undertaken. They are beginning to describe it as 
. involving / .a way of life." Allen has noted that ^he- battle for 
environmental quality, and indeed, our survival as truly hman beings, 
will be won or lost in the minds and hearts^ of humankind (29)." 
Environmental educators are, independent of f romm, coming to the £tfn-, 
elusion that a ''change of heart" is necessary, and they agree that it ^ 
is a possible though immensely difficult task.*^ 

They hdsye come to realize, as Leopold pointed out thirty years 
ago, that merely more education is not .enough. Rather, attention to 
content is essential. Leopold thought that the content of conservation 
education was too simplistic, for it . .defines no right or wrong, 
assigns no obligation, calls ^or no sacrifice, implies no change in the 
current philosophy of values (25).*' Environmental education raises 
serious questions about ethics, obligation and values. Perhaps the 
content is changing so that obligation is becoming b^sed on a broader 
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humanistic' and ecologic ethic that transcends the economic self-interest 
that Leopold criticized as the dominant conservation niotive of his day. 

With this background, then, the next'task in this discussion is 
to focus on several deveUpments in education which have not been 
formally incorporated into environmental education, but which have- 
much helpful theory and method to bring to it* They may prove to be 
especially helpful in attaining the humanistic and ecologic ethic that - 



is emerging as the 'primary^ goal of environmental education. 
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SECTION 11 ' 

... INTROOUCIION - ' * 

The .background has beep covered. The next task is to suggest 
directions thit environmental education might take in 'order to addVess 
the world macroproblem more effectively than it has so far/\he goal 
is to construct a theoretical framework which will allow enviromllental 
"education to address t^e tasks suggested by Harma'n and Frorm!^ ATI 
that Is really needed is a strengthening of the existing. frame that 

- environmental educators have constructed, the addition of new elements 
to the substantial body 0^ work already Existing. 

Two developments in modern educati bn^ are examined for what they 
can. contribute to environmental education. Cine of- these is humanistic 
education, an educational philosophy and set of teaching models that 
have emerged in American education in the past quarter century. This 
approach to learning has much to contribute to environmental education 
because of the leamjng situation which it can create. I'f a basic 
aspect of the educational response to the macroprdblem is critical 

' assessment and change of values, premises' and perceptions, |hen the 
methods of humanistic ^ucation seem appropriate to create a learning 
environment In which this difficult task can be accomplished. ' . • 

The second element^ of education to be explored is less a philosophy 
or method' than an approach, [t is called "experiential education." and 
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utilizes learning pr^xesses that rrynnlw the learner to go beyond 
traditionaT. abstract and classroom-based study to embrace the world 
Itself as an educational setting- If environmental education's qoal 
ts a holistic as contrasted to a reductTSmtlc understanding as an 

4 approach to actloOt then experience of environments and proble^ps in 
I total environjwntal context seems to hold great potential for ccmtri- 

, butlng'to such oinderstanding. 

* i 

' ' can hi^anlstlc educatlpnal philosophy and method and the 

experiential apjwoach to learning be conibined with environrnental educa- 
tlon curricula for more effective leamrns[? The last p^rt of this 
section^ will att^pt to explain how this connection has been and is 
\ being accc?npl1shed. Specific exainples will be used to illustrate ways 
than an experiential, humanistic environmental education might be 
achieved— the EHEE Connection. 



: CHAPTER V ■ • . " . ' 

HUMANISTIC EDUCATION m ITS CGNTRIBUTIOH 
. TO ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

thir^ you ^ re nuts if you think yci4 cart gei people to he 

cmcemed about hati^re, c^out trees and Hrds orA stuff like that,^' 

said Charlie^ kicking at a clump of grass. "PsapU Uan't care, fhey 

dcn'fcm*e about anybody but themselves. Moat don't even love them- 

selves, and uou think yen can get them to love nature^ Forget it'" 

Joem carefully dropped the 'tiny carrot seeds into, ihe furrow and 

k » . ■ . ■ 

rolUd the soft locm^on top of them, patting the soil to compaat^ the 

seeds in p.tace. A bell-like ringing, like a ieUpHone, erne from down 
the s treat. 

"Look at that."* she said. "That crazy flicker is beating on the 
top of ' the electric transformer again. F.e's been doing tMt all spring, 
tie can't be getting food c^of .it, bo rmybc he /u®t likes 
ring of it, like singing in the shouer. " ' 

S'ne mtched the big bird for a rnvniific, then went back to her 

puznttng. ^ 

''fm may be right,, Charlie, but I don't think bo. Mant/ people 
, Beam not even to ^aare CLbout other people' or even themhelves, yet there 
as^ exmpUs all around of people uhp do care. There's a lot of 
ky^zhitkrian tJ^rk being done. It frsay be a cmll percentage, hut it 
, ' 77 • 
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^^li^.ah/* i^^^*offtd the other, Hheae ax*e the dp-goodem, folka 
wm'^je got m^ney 'and time to mtnte, housevive& with nothing elBB to 
dp-^ HehteB who ope i^roHng *their imagec as ao^unity l^ade.y^B and 
mlping their Qomcimcm for all the damage they 've done making tkeir 
...'buck^^ I'm not iniprenaedJ^ \ 

^ "Don-t he bo hitter^ Chatlie^ Tmre are altruiBtic people who 
^ ^-uut 'mnt id help becauee they believe in love and jmtiae.^* 

^'I nuppo^e thei^B are eome/* he admitted^ ^^but not mantjJ^^ 

^?hi^ point Pm making uaid Joan eamcBtly, Ha that we^ve got 
to tncpmm the mmber of folks who Qare about themaetveB and their 
fettawB'. -^J think that before people aoma to core for nature^ the non- 
h4fmi par^f they muBt lorn themaelvea and their neighbor b. Then they 
cm go on to 6oneem for the ^ enviroment^ and it ^11 he a concern for 
pmaple and nan-kman member b of the oa^mmity together. 

**8ut hew do you propose to do thie^ Jcfan? It seems such a h^ge 
iobj like mirming against the tide^ like the mythological Sisyphm 
forever puBhing his marble, block up the hill. 

little hit at a time^ Charlie. That ^ a all. 7 want to Bet an 
mm^de* Tnat^B a utdrt* I 'want to tentify to r^in^ove for people and 
r^ture by caring fo^ thm. And I -have a special opportunity as a 
teacher. I can help the kids learn to he honest and open and oaring. 
I m'^4tetp titem learn cooperation^ can awaken tJtem to the realities of . 
" life^ on phis earthy 'teach them that not everyone has it as good as they 
do. There a lot I 'can do with my kids^ -and if I succeed with a few - 
of them, they ^11 carry on the work.'' 

Charlie was thoughtful, watching the swattows darting back hand * 
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fort'nH ^^Mayhp bo,'^ he caid^ ^Wvjhe we can do ii.'^ 
" * ... 

, A * 4 4 ^ >t 4 4 4 4 4 ^ 4 

'^T^tc mn /rcjTT? the park aepvice looked vury upaet*^ He didn't 
think htB undeplings were doing their gob. 

"Xou're suppoeed to be teaching environmental oi^ayeneBs. That ^8 
what the guidelincB aay^ and you say you haven^t -done any nature study 
at all. You've been here two weeks. What've you been doing? I 
thought you people were the experts in environmental education. " 

Dave aonprolled himself very well.^' He knew he had a chaise to 
educate this guy and diSt^t want to blow it. 

*Ve are teaching cnviron/rfental^awareness." :^ 

^How could you. Hou haven 't done. any nature study. *\ 

^'Whenwe first came in here^" Dave went^on^, Hhese kids didn't 
. know each other. ''Some are farm^ kide^ some ^ from the city. Some are big 
and 3ome small ^ some confident and most anxious.. They didn't hit it 
off right away^ In fact, a couple of people'^ trying to exert control 
over, the others, were rather mean. They tried to set up a pecking order. 

'^So? What's that have to do with environment ed?" 

"I'm getting M that. So the first joi 0e had to do. was try and 
hHng about d rtZetzBcmt social environment. ' We did some interpeTsona^ 
. things, giving p%e kids ;a chxmce to share something of themselves and 

to get acqmintedr We played some initiative games, and tried to build 
. Bome^jgraup cohesion, We worked to air the gripes and build a situation 
where people could be open and honest with eaah other', where they ttould 
and would co'oj:^erate . I think, we've got to that point now." 

"Thk group seems pretty content," the man admitted, . 
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'^Ard all of thie, ^' Dam mht on^ Hb Bmit*hfmmidl education. I 
know you think SS is Mamfn0 what aompHaea thin fpx*eBt agnmunity and^ 
coming to appreciate it^ and t^at^B part' of it."^ But/%tfB also coming 
to kftc^ ofumelf, and tearnirig the valize ' of cooperation. /^ Sme^of the^f^^ 

kidB hat>e trouble getting alofig in that wprtd out ih^re, from which 

.«''■'' . . ' 

they noi^ hax)C a aix^week reprieve. ^ They have arii ^I^ll get n^ne ami tp\ 

hell with xjou^ attitude. Ue think that attitude, perhaps rfiore than 

any other ^ tB rcBponsible for what we are calling environmental pp4hlem^. 

And we think that if we qan help theee.kidn believe ixt them&ilve^ and 

in each other ^ that it mil be the b^egtnmng of a change in- them that 

. . , " ' ■ • r " / ^ - \ • • 

will in future work to the benefit oj' the environment 

^^I eMtl don "quite see it the par\ service man eaid.^ "While 
they^re wp here they have a unique chance td learn about this placed 
Don H you think they should? , " ^ * 

"Of c^durse I do, but if they have a positive experience up her^^ 
they ^11 liW?* to ^ learn^ ' might . even mnt to .apme back later for further^ 
study, you know^ sir^ some of these kids are told by parmtSj, teachers^ 
and Qthers in cdithority^ that they areh^t worth much. If th&y think . 
thaty then they won^t be .very effeetive in putti^Hg their knowtfdg^e and 
appreciation of this enviif'onment to use. /They won ^t think that their ^ 
opinions and feelings matter so WonH participate in decision-^rnakihg. - 
Maybe they just won't care.' Put if they do have a positive setf^-imagej, 
..they can take knowledge and put it to uee.'^ " . ^ " 

"I see your^ pointj," the parksi ^epxiesentative .said: "T don't kndw 

■ 0 • ' "'r '' • . . .. 

how that's going to show up the Environmental Awareness survey that ■ 
W&^ have to give. We've got tOrsha^ improvement . i^ awareness or we might 
not be funded for this program." " r ^ 
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. "DonH wovpy, Hr^, tH»ra mil be improvement ' Ju&t being in this 
place will Be& to that.^* " - • * « 

\ * 

y • ' ^ . ; • . ^ / ' .. 

, At this point, having summarized the rnacrDproblem''and.set educa- 
tion up as part of the solution to the problem, the next step is to 
suggest precisely hdw'ed.ucation can do this. As the above vignettes 
suggest, humanistic education, wjifen Integrated with environmental edu- 
_ cation, is necessary to a^sucj^ssful edqcattonal effort. The first 
; Step., then,, is., to defirje humanistic education.. 

. ^ Clute'offi^rs a conc4 definition: "Humanistic Education is a 
commitme^it to education and practice ih^which all facet? of the teaching 
leal^ning process giy^ major emphasis to the freedom, value, worth, 
dignity,^and injtegrity of p^rsor^s' (1 The central element of 
humanistic education is its recognition that each personals unique, 

^ autonomous, and endowed with an i^li^nation toward growth. Humanistic 
psychol agists ^rgue, as is suimiarlzed succinctly by Mous^:akas, that a 
tendency toward growth iSJnncite. "As long. as. a person maintains the 
Integrity and uniqueness of his individual nature, growth af the self 
fwhich begins yajt birth) coniinues; throughout life.. . .. ':: The self by 

^ itSi nature is^nclinled ^o gro^^f anil tnpves ^ward ah evolrrng identity 



and indiv-i duality thatlvas an trr^ basis (2)." 

\ Humanistii: education aro^^^ in response to the challenge posed by this* 

view.of bumaift learning* Psychologists and educators sought to explain 
/ ^vWhy^^msioy p>ople*did ilot grow tWrpughout their lives, and worked toy 

develop teachinl-l^arning models that would facil3tate,:>a; iifet^nje of 

' ' " ■ . ' ' " ■ • -fc ' .' - ' - ' ■ 

learning. '\ m./''^^. -^ ^ . ^ ^\ . \, 
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Another contribution of humanistic" psychology that influenced 
^educ^tion was its recognition of the integrated wholeness of the person 

Common sense ,ihdi^cates that mind and body, head and heart are' all : 

» ' >■ • .. 

connected, that. whenever the mind is engaged, so is the body, "and that 

*" ' ■ ' ' . 

thought carjfnot be freed from emotion., Much educational practice, how- 
ever, proceeded to attend only to the cognitive cfeveiopment of tKe 
person, and was content t6 ignore the affective qualities of that / 
pers^on. Ccjimbs, Richards and Richards have' noted: r 

' Sortie wiy.ters have made a distinction between .intellectual 
behavior and^^emotiorial behavior. . . .We cannot separate • 
-intellectual or cognitive from emotional or affective *" ♦ : 
functions. All our experience and behavior is always a / 
" • function of the total perceptual field at a given moment. > 
Some events seem ,to us to be mare closely related to our- 
/ selves and may be accompanied by more or less tension ** ' 
' (or emotion). In this sense, some events are more likely, 
. .to be matters about which we. have definite feelings than J 
o * " others, but no human functioning can ever be purely intel- 
lectual or emotional (3). 

Educators' who embrace this view of humankind^work to incorporate it 

into the organization 0*^ learning experiences. They bring together the 

affective or emotiona,!' aspects of experience and learning with the 

cognitive or intellectual functioning./^ Brown has tallfed this confluent 

education (4), and Clute->;as '^recorded^a eofnprehens>ve list 'of the goals 

of this approach to education^^as follows: 

^ . Humanistic Education: ' - • ' 

1. Acceptis the learner's needs and purposes and develops' ex-- 
periences and programs, around the unique potentials of the 

\ V learner. ^ 

2. Facilitates self-actualization and strives to develop in 
-a 1,1 persons a sense of personal adequacy. 

3v Fosteris acquisillort of i'asic skills, necessary for 'living, in' 
a multi-cultured society, including academic, personal", 
interpersonal, communicative;, and Economic proficiency. 
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4 PeV-sboalizes e,ducational. decisions and practices. To this 
. . end it includes students in the processes of their own 

- . ' education via democratic involvement in all level's of 

implementation'. • • . . 

. r • . ... 

. - • 5. Recognizes tjie primacy of humarf feelings and utilizes* personal, 
.values and perceptions as integral factors in educational . 
processes. . , . - • • 

eV Develops a learning climatei which nurtures growth 'through - 
' learning erivi roriirents perceived by all involved as challeng-. 
ipg, understanding,. ^upportive^exciting, and free from 

- , threat. " : ' • . : .• • . 

V ' . ' * 

. 7.' Develops in learners genuine concern and respect -for the v|ortb 

• of others and skill tn conflict resolution (5). • 

Humanistic education, then, attempts to engage the whole person of the 
■ ' ■ •• • • ' < . ' ' ' ° } ■' . 

learner in his or her 'learning process. It, recogni^s the uniqueness 

and value of the learnerj It is concerned with self-concept,- >or 

evidence from hiitnanistic psychology indicates that a person's View' of 

„ self is a determ-inant of i ntel 1 i.^nce , human adjustment. .an*<^ success . 

■ tifsA self- realization in any aspect 6f life. Host important of all. . 
humanistic education propeedfi from' the basic^principle ol learning most 

•. concisely -stated by Combs. * . . . ' ' . ' . • 

Any information will affect a^pe^son•s behavior only in ^e ^ • 
• " . degree to which the Teajrner "has- discovered -the personal 

meaning of that 1f>fon!iati6n for him or heK Effective 

learning must be- personally relevant. .Affect is only^n 
, infli cation, of the de^e to which any concept, idea, or 
. ■ -perception has personal'relevance. The closer the event 

.to- the' self, the'greale^r the degrpe of emotion "or affect (6), 

Ttius the himianistic educator strives to rtilate to tfte perception of, 
th# learn^ri to constantly check assumptions, iti vmS^^Svi his or her 
understanding, of the learner's. point of yl'ew and, ^o" respect it in order 
thi»t the most effective , learning situation can be created (7). • • 
Having- thus ly. defined humanistic education, the nexf question 1> 

- how this approach 'ta^Tear,Mng relates specifically to coping with the. 
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world macroprobl em. Why should environmental, education look to h.u"ianis- 

tic education 'for assis1^a/ice in its pursuit of its objectives? Bennett 
"* » ' ' ■ *• 

and his associates have notqd that environmentaY educatidn involves 

«. . ♦ ' • 
concepts/ atti tuples,. and skills and teacher roles. Cognitive knowledge 

of facts and concepts is essential in envir'pnmental e'ducation, but^ simply 
icnowtng facts and concepts, alone does not necessarily lead to appre- 
ciation and motivation to work for a better environment. In order for 
these essential elements to emerge, feelings such as a healthy self- 
image, a sense of social responsibility, a sensitivity to 'the envjron- 
ment, and an'appreciation of learning must be present (8). Coupled 
with facts and concepts, these feelings may lead to effective behavior 
and problem-solving. Teaching and learning models that addriess the^ 
goals of humanistic education^can effectively bring about this necessary 
coupling of facts and feelings. * / 

, One ofsHarman's observa13lons relates to this point. He perceives 

' need .foe a new concept of education and notes that "Training 1s es- 
pecially needed in making that combination of reality perception and 
value 'judgment which Geoffrey Vickers has termed .'appreciation,! and in 
dealing With complex wholes— in viewing self and social situation ip 
their full ecological, cultural, and historical context (9)," Education 
musjt couple the cognitive ("reality perception.'*) with'the affective 
("value judgment") and must try to help the learner perceive himself^or 

"herself as part of a whole « The emphasis here is on 'the self, the 
"realf self as one experiences it; not an ab^tractiofi described from 
outside the person* The "ajjpreciation" has been described by some as 
"love." A person,who I6ves is ^one'who t^kes on responsibility and is 
concerned about and cares for the other. Respect for tlje, other and 
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deference to its needs ch'aradt^ize a loye relationship. Harman 
calls for an "eco?Togic ethic" and a "self-realization ethic" to replace 
• the "growth and consumption ethic" that directs much contemporary 
behavior (10)^." An "eqologic ethic" will involve not only knowing the 
facts about interdependence and the natural scheme of things, but a 
feejing of responsibility, for and concern for the welfare of the natural 
world. •Yhis*is""love of nature.* The "self-realization ethic" will 
mandate development ^and growtK' of the emergent self and the human 
species as the proper end of experience and suggest that the function 
of social institutions is to cr;eate an environment that will foster this 
process. Love for fellow humans will be the essential ingredient of 
such an ethic, and were it to emerge it would alleviate many of the 
difficulties that Schumacher and Tromn identify as inherent in contem- 
porary social systems. ^The point is; in short, tha.t the teaching' and., 
learning models identified as humanistic seem to hold the greatest 

•potential for realization of the learnings that Bennett and Harman 

" ' . ■ ■ -» 

identify as necessary toVcoping with the macroproblem. 

It might be well to inject at this point the cavelit^hat no argu- 
, mentals made that only humanistic education holds the key to effectit^e 
environmental education* There must be no misundersltandlng'on this 
point. Rather, h(OTan1st1c teaching and learning models seem; necessary 
but are probably not sufficient to accomplish the go^Ts of environmental 
education, .Information processing im)dels such 1as Inductive thinking* 
inquiry training, and cogn.it1ve growth contribute to Intellectual • * 
jpiinctloning, 1>he a^tTfty to. drganize data and employ verbal and noor 
verbal symbols, among ottier thiVigs. 'Joyce identifies four, families of 
'models of teaching: social Interaction mrfdels; Information-processing 
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models; personal models; and behavior modification and cybernetic 
moc^^ls (11). All of these families of models can contribute to effpc- 
tive environmental education. . But as Joyce points out, "Certain^models 
are more appropriate for some curriculums than for others. . .(12)." 
Social interaction models and personal /TuodQls are appropriate in a 
curriculum which ailns to create the conditions Fromm describes and to 
generate "appreciation" and motivation. CoupTed with information pro- 
* cessing model.., these* models of teaching will allow environmental edu- 
cation's goals to be reached. ' * ■ ■ " 

Returning to the question, "Wiiy^iumanistic education?," a second 
answer is that it allows for the self-study necessary to achieve 
Frorrwn's conditions. As noted earlier, Froipm arjgued that humaV 
character can change if peoRle become aware that the^ ^re suffering, ' 
recognize the origins of their ill-being, perceive that they can,im- 
prove their condition, .and learn how to do so. tlumanistic education 
.u|:ilize5 processes that can contribute directly to achievement of • 
these conditions, A person may* for instance, beconfused about his 
or her goals and values. Where' should energies be directed? Why is 
activity engaged in hot satist^ying? Educators have devetoped a process 
called values clarification, the aim of which is tp JlluiiMnate^ and 
clarify the chat ces' available to a person. Spe(;ific "exercises allow 
people in groups to explore their values and those, of others, to com--^ 
pare and cor^trast their views on difficult issues. of choice. Values 
clarification was originally coriceived gs an antidote to confusion' 
among school children as to what to be!) eve in. Raths ,and his a'sso- 
ciates described the probliem that led them to d6.velop values clarifica- 
tion as follows: . - ' • " 



Could it be, we wonder, that the pace and complexity of 
) modern life has so exacerbated, the problem of*deciding 
what is good and what is right and what is worthy and 
what is desirable that large numbers of children are 
finding it increasingly bewtjdering, even overwhelming, 
to decide what is worth valuing, what is worth one's 
time and energy. Life' is certainly Tess neat ^and simple - 
than it was even ,a; f ew generations ago. "A perfection - 
of means and a confusion of goals"^s the way E.instei'n 
'charaefcerized this age »(13).^ . * 



Whi>e values c1 ariffcation v/as^developed initially for children, peppl'e 
of all ages have found il, useful. Jt is one technique useful in 
combating what Morgenspn calls "existential neurosis," a- condition 
comprised of meaniaglessness, an inability to believe in the value of 
activity one is -engaged ia, of emotiorial blandness and bore'dom, and of 

^low activity^ and apathy (14).* People lose their self-respect through 
their inability to confront their problems and loss of faith in their 
ability to direct^tbeir future. Thus they suffer ill-being, in Fromm's 
terms/ Values^ clarification is one way of facing up to the choices, 
learning what ^hey are, and ^assessing what one knows and how one feeTs 

.about these chpices. It then encourages choosing ind acting upon the ^ 
choices. An of this is a process of self-examination helpful in 
achieving Fronin's conditions. ^ 

Another way in /which humanistic education encourages learning about 
the^self, particularly for people in fortnal school situations, is through 
Its recognition* of the freedom and tntegr^y of persons as learners. 

""Studfents are encouragiid* to identify personal, goals, And curiilculum 'is 
developed to fit their goals and learning styles. This very process • 
of working on one's purposes is invaluable, for It requires that a f 
person ask deep personal questil^fis. * When curriculian is specified a'nd 
students simply do what they are told, they do not have-tq ask the 
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hard questions about what it is important to know and why. When given 

freedom and responsibility for their learning, they learn to make 

decisions and li\«p with the consequences. They learn that they have 

responsibility for their own lives, that they are active agents in 

their world, and this has many consequences for motivation. They study 

the external world and their internal world simultaneously. External 

f phenomena are examined' in relvfTon to internal realities, "xhere is a 

constant feeding back between the "I" and "Thou." Borton has described 

this procp^s and Allen has diagrammed it in Figure III. In such a pro- 

cess people ^udy factjs and concepts and analyze them in terms of. their 

personal frames of reference. The stimulus may come from a teTcher, or 

the student may encounter it on his own, but in humanistic educ&tional 

process. the student is encouraged to "make meaning" based on 'his or her 

personal perception, not on the basis of some externally-imposed 

standards*or )<lues such as those 0/ the teacher. But, some might 

respond, is this not pure subjectivity , and therefore inadequate? Per- ' 

haps the teacher's greater knowledge allows more compTetp perception 

of the stimdlus. Undoubtedly it does in many instances, but as Combs 

has pointed out, it is the learner's'" grft^ing* knowledge that is the issue ' 

here. Fronm has noted the importance of the subjective in objectivity, 

'the reality that the subject<and object are not poles. . ' 

Objectivity requires not only seeing the object as It is 
but also seeing oneself as one 1s» i.e., being aware of the 
particular constellation in which one finds oneself as an 
observer related to the object of observation. Productive 
thinking, then, is determined by the nature of the object 
and the nature of the subject who relates himself to his 
object in the process of thinking (15). 

All of this simply means that the learner has the opportunity. Indeed is 

eyen forced in humanistic educational processes, to integrate fact and 
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FIGURE III 



Educational 
Entry ' 
Points 




How do I see 
this "object?"- 



HoW do L see 
what is going 
on in this- . 
situation? ^ * 



MORAL REASONING: EMPATHETIC MODE (16) 



WHAT? . ' 




SO WHAT? 




NOW. l^fHAT? 

jf*: 


Awareness,' ' 
. Sensing-- 
PerceRtion. . ' ^ 


\ 


Making meaning and 
evaluating what 
one sees. 




Shaping a 
response to the 
stimulus given 
the meaning one 
has made of it. 



Response 



How do I make sense 
of and evaluate 
what I see? 



-and 



--my needs 
. motives? - 
--my past experiences? 
--my culture, parents, 

peers, etc.? 
-'-my knowledge of self 

and others-in such 

situations? 
--my past pleasures 

and pains, my life 

goals and hope^ for 

the future? 



What do I want 
to "happen here? 
How do I want to 
present myself 
to the world?' 
And to my self? 

Is my intended 
response fair, 
reasonable? Is 
^it arppropriate 
to the situation? 




Actual 
Effect 



Intended 
Effect 



O.K. Now that IVye^^ 
acted, what really 
happened? Was it wh^t, 
I wanted^ How could/ 
shoulcf I change my 
values, attitudes, or 
feelings? 
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. concept liito-the spec tfuffl of what he or she ^JJJ's.' This in turn forces 
, questions like "What^ do I kinawr''*and '»Wh9t should I know-."' These are 

. i M 

'parts of the question **Who «m aitd continual pursuit of the^answer 
^ to tKat question cao /lead to 'awareness of £^lf necessary to From's ' 
conditions for change, flogers. has^ observed that "Signifl^cant learning 
takes place wJhen thecsub:|e^t matter is perceived by the sfudeftt as 
having relevance for his purposes (17). " , To sum up the point here, 
~ hiipanistic educational proi?«sses%1Tow the freedom and provide tne 
^^opportunity to assess 'thosje purposes: and recognfis»^hem and tfius allows 
for sighifi cant learning to occur. > ' ' . * . ■ *^ * 

A third reasofi to bring humanistic education togetj^er with en- 
vlVonrnental education'^fs thart it can help erovide^^Ae type of learning 
environnfent necessary fqtr asking th^v hard questions, that' ehyironmeataT 
problems involve.. Hannan,has pointed toward the proper di recti on ii'ejre. 



Educational environments for facilitatin^re-examina^t^on: 

> - of has i c prfemi ses i val ues , a tt i tudes » t«nd percept i ons i 

> ♦ tend to be >characterized bj^ a non-evaluative, low- ' 

threat; open, permissive atfrtosphere, wherein indivfdulf* 
perceptions and feelings assume at .least -as much \iinpj>ii*:. 
tance'as knowle^dge ;about values and beliefs, and wherein ' 
the indivi^JuaT feels safe in cpnsidering the possibility . 
of change (18),. • ., » " - ' : 



V vYhe goafs; of humanistit edo^ described earlier by G]«te".^«plfcitT^ - 
^ =^ includ|^.efeatfon of a frie and Suppof\|^|5^e learning eti^^ronm^tl- ,;Thu§, 
^ * when in tbei CQurise of ;en#ironmehtal education s\tu(!iitifs a're i^at fn thl^. 
, . posi|lon of" evaluating a pi^lic practice or R0»icy;::6f siijes-iionin^^ir . ^ 
i * cofmranly accepted premise such as "bagger "Is bet'ter^' ^r "t^chftology^wllV 
^. iave us," they will; be able to 'do so without feel^ n.g;t%t must 
.come to a specific conclusion in order ta achieve a desir^ ^r^de and 
gain the. approval of the teacher and tjie group; / / 



Rogers describes several, hypotheses albout learning that relate to 

,the pfiint here.^^ One is that huRians^bave a natural poteotial for learn- 

ing, and another is tMt\learning occurs when the subject being studied 

relates t-o the interest of the student. *»Both points have been made 

already in this study, .He then describes three- principles that relate 

1 . 

directly to the current argument for relatinq humaniitic and environ- 
mental education. * . ' w/ 

"Learning which inN^bXves^ change in%el f--prgani2ation«^in the 
perception of o]ieseTf<-^i^ threatening and tends to be 
* ' . resisted. ^ * V ' 



Those learning?^ which are- threatening to the self are more easily 



V 



perceived and assimilated^^lJftren external threats are at a 
ininimuntA " ^ " * . " . 



When threat' to thfe self low, experience can be perceived in 
differentiated fashion and learnjn^-can proceed (19). 

The relevance of these principles to the point. Jjefe is clarified by an 

example. A'stud^nt g rows'" up believing that the pri ma rj^ measure of value 

is money- Thus he. se'ts 'his sights (JtT A 71 f^Ltime. dedicated to acquisi-- 

* - Y ' • 

tion of money an^ *all of the good things it can buy. .Then he or she 

^encoMnters> either in person .or through \t*iei r works ,i someone who elo- 
quently .argues for pther sources of value, someone who even rejects - 
money as a very importatit determinant of worth* Frugality, simplid^ty, 
and -love* for nature, and. other p6cy)le might be\central to this alterna- 
tive' Value system, and money or the pursuit thereof may/often deny 
these vjjlues'^ Furthermore i the latter set of Values seems to the student 
more f^son^ble in terms of the environmental cofistraints he or she has 
learned about than that t)ased on m;i^tary values. IT people bought and 
consumed less, the available resowPC.es would go further. This whole 
encounter raises contradictions witWn the stu4ent and -necessitates a 
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reappraisal of values. Two responses are possible. Mhe first is that 
the alternative values are rejected in order to avoid t^ie^ necessity of 
reappraisal. The status quo is defended. In the second' case, the 
contradictions are confronted and the' student seeks ways to remove the , 
dissonance that has been created. Alternativ^lS^re evaluated and S new 
^position taken. Learning occurs on this secttf\d^at_hflWt a change in 
self-organization is required and, accordiug to Rogers, teachers who 
•want such learning to occur must create the, conditions in which it^is 

most likely to occur: The creation of these conditions is pei^haps the „ 

major vaison d'etre of humanistic education. 

Such conditions are not created merely by appl1catij^«rf|^ sa|;- of 
techniques but involve the whole relationship, between' teac^f arrd./^ ^. 
student. Processes such as values clarification or a values inquii*^y are 
necessary, in an instance like that just described, but will work only 
if the teacher facilitates them- with a spirit of openness, respect, and 
care. The tempta\^on may be great for an environmental educator to 
subtly or e\)ert-5(W5rtly pressure the%quiry toward a certain outcome, 
but if this occurs the spirit of freedom that is the essence of the 
humanistic approach is absent. The teacher should be honest about wlfat 
he or she thinks, but probably should state a position only if asked, 

- 

* • J . ' 

and then only by coupling the position statement with a clear;^ Indica- 
tion that "This is my position, and it is personal.. Whatever you 
decide is just as legitimate." - • - 

• Essential also is communication to the student that- the teacher 
genuinely cares about him-or her. Caring involves knowing the person, " 
respecting him or her as a unique being. The importance of this cannot 
be understated. It is certainly not possible to deceive the student 
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into thinking he or she has the freedom and support to take risks and 

enter onto -threatening ground when in fact he or she does not. Samples 

and his colleagues have made this point well. 

If people ^re hqnest, love themselves, and their motiva- 
tion, is directly linked to their behavior. . .they teacH 
far more of worth than those things identified simply as 
the "curriculum." Tjhey teach themselves aS an image of ^ j 
humanness that their students can touch and find real. 

When such a teacher comes to a student and says, 
"That's really goodi," the student knoffs that the Jteac^er i 
actually thinks it is good. But because the student, la ; 
likely ta have experienced many adults who have lied Mi 
the name of iiich Educational strategies as positive 
. rein/oroementrthe student will know the^ difference (20). 

The.goo^ teachers are those who love their work, and a part of that must 

be & love for l:he student, a genuine desire to know the"^ student and 

■ ■ < - 

assist in that person's growth. Rogers calls this capacity "empathic 
understanding, " the ability to,understand the student's 'perspective, an 
appreciation for the learner's perception of his or her reality- (21;). 

'Xgrnbs agrees with this and goes further to point out that acceptance 
of the person's feelings, at^tudes, beliefs and understandings is a 
part of caring (22). If the teacher enters, into a genuinely human 
relationship with the learner, the potential for the^ kind .of learning . 
that is essential for effective environmental education is greatly 
* enhanced. ; 

These arguments have been fjiade largely in refference to teachers; 
and children; While they are of direct significance for schools and 
school people, they hold no less for adult educational settings, both 
formal and nonformal. People of all ages have the same needs for 

* acc^tance and. support. Perhaps the need .for- a supportive learning 
environment" is even greater for adults, for their belief, and value 
systems are more fully developied and ^lave much more invested in them 



than those of young people. T^ey have organized their lives 'around 
their choices, and when the^jf confront the- possibility that they should * 
adapt and change they can become very up%et; even, disoriented. They 
can also, obviously, be very resistant to change'" and can work them- 
selves into states of anxiety . when they know that the situation calls* 
for personal xhange and reorganization yet' cannot bring themselves to 
^make adjustments. At times^ like this> genuine car6 and^ support -are^c \ 
essential to growth. . -jf 

. A necessary quality of environmental education Is holism^ "and - ^ 
humanistic eBucation can make a contribution to its* attainment. This 
ts a fourth reason for the humanization of 'ehVironfnental education- i 

SeWal Deople have argued, that one reason for tfie existence of the 

■• ' " 1 

mS'croproblem i^ the prevalence of fragmented and reductionistic thinking 

in the^world today. Knowledge has been organized into di^sciplines, and, 

people have become increayingly spjefcialized in their knowledge. .This 

his all been to good purpose, for. much understanding of the nature of 

things has resulted. It has become clear in the past century ^, however, 

that knowledge only of the parts Js not sufficient to a compel ete und^r-' 

■ * ' . * •• ■ ^ 

standing of nature (23). In addition, lirjear thought which involves the 

setting of goals and the pursuit thereof regardless of secondary or., 

tertiary effects has been indicated as partially responsible for many 

environmental problems. It seems that it is necessary to consider 

whole systems, to, recognize the reciprocal and interdependent character 

of these systems (24)- The behavior of wholes has been found to be* 

« 

greater than merely their summed parts. If a person wants to understand 
and predict the •behavior of/the wh6le, whether it be a biological or 
social system, then study frwst be focused on that entity. 



An of this 15 significant for educatron because it suggests that 

learning aboM;t the .environment must be holistic. Harman argues that 

people must learn to deal with complex wholes^ to p|j(xe1ve . .%elf 

and social situation in their full ecological, cultural, and historical 

context ^5).*' ^Mclnnis has stated this point, as follows: 

The planeJt^S numerous environments are distinct from onp. 
another I but they do not function in separs'^ detachment^ 
from one another. The^ separate detachment which charac-" \ 
terizes the functioning of our disciplines of knowledge; ^ 
and the' separate detSachment' enforce upon tho$e who are ^ 
learning, have increasingly limited survival value -for 
♦the human species (26)^ > ' ' ^ 

He argues for an*educat1on t}\at-;*!j^h1nks the world together'^ rather than 

apart, as he beflieves traditional discipflinary education has done* \ 

If we are. to. think t^e worlrf tooether, to compr^end^ 
(com - toget^her; prehend ^ take) it as a single fabric |^ 
we must develop a^ new, educational strategy t 9 complement 
the existing ones. We, must develop a strategy for' 
teaching/learning the earth whole (27)* • . ; 

/ The attainment of such education will involve many elements such" 

as particular learning environnjentSt' teaching .styles, subject matter, . 

and learning resources. Mclnnis thinks that an essential ingredient 

of environmental education, which he defines a§ "a way of teaching and 

'learning," is a learning environment In which students experience 

^^TReir possibilities or "learn to become^possible." Ttiey/learn this by 

encountering each other, the teacher, and the diverse ervvironmenf that 

surrounds them. They learn that' they themselves are an environment 

* and that the boundaries separating them from pther environnaents are not 

as clear. and solid as outward appearances would indicate. They learn 

further that no .environmental factors, including themselves, are 

separate from any* others. The! en makes a pofnt relevant here. 

To correspond with the view of the wholeness of the^hild, . 
J the environment Is to be conceived in its i^^holeness as a 

lOi ' 



micro-society, complete with such cdnsi derations as 
materials, loves, social relations, formal and informal 
structure, long- and short-range goals, and' values and 
aversions. All aspects of life should be available for 
examination, and the aspects most salient at any > 
•particular time should be faced (28). [ ^ 

The Teaming enviromnent, as Thelen indicates, is replete with oppor- 
tunities to study one^s place', to examine the self and social situation 

' in context, as Harman requests.- Humanistic tea<;hing and learning models 
seem to provide the greatest likelihood that this type of learning^ 

I will occur, Vor they do not structure and dictate what Is to be learned 
as much as* ot^her approaches do. Further, they allow for engagement 'of 
the whole person in the learning enterprise, as was noted earlier, and 
that seems essential to the holistic education envisioned her^. 

Another argument for hunjanlstlc environmental education is that 
humanistic educatiofi is effectlve^ducation. There have been many 
arguments between people who content that the prljnary aim of education 
should be to teach studentsfhow to be better people-- the humanistic 
aim— and those who argue that the fim must be to teach students the 
basic technical skills they need to get along in society i These 
arguments have often teen made in either/or terms, but the truth seems 
to be that both types of education are necessary. In fact% evidence 
is mounting that acquisition of technical skills— the "3 R's/* fpr 

. instance— proceedij' mo re effectively i-n learning environments of the 

^ *■ * * 

- humanistic ty^e described here, / 

A major study was recently undertaken by the ^National Consortium 

for Humanizing Education to test the hypothQpis that '^the higher the 

levels of understanding, genuineness and respect a teacher gives to 

students, the more the students will Team." The relationship between 
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teachers* levels of interpersonal functioning and student levels (of , 

perfo^ance were studied using Flanders Interaction Analysis, which 

"categorized classroom interactions between teachers and students; the 

HetfesseU 'Michael an6 Kirsner Instrumentation of ^Bloom'^ 'Taxonomy of • ^ 

Educational- Objectives which classified_^ cognitive content; and Carkhuff's 

Interpersonal Process Scales for evaluating individual levels of teacher 

■interpersonal functioning in relation to .students (29) i An expferimental 

design involving training of teachers in interpersonal skills and 

measuring student learning outcomes of such teachet^.as compared to- 

controls was used. The result was a statistically significant valida- 

tion of the hypothesis. Relevant findings are sulmrarized as follows: 

binding 2: There is a positive' and significtnt relat,1onShip 

• between teachers' levels of interpersorfal function- 
ing and studeats' gains on achievement test scores. 

Finding 3: There is a positive and significant relationship 

between teachers' levels of intei'personal functjon- 
ing-and student attendance. 

Finding 4: There i% a. positive and significant relationship ' - 
betweerv>tft/»chers ' level of ^.taterpersonal. function- .. 
ing and Enhanced student self-concept (30). 



These findifi^s indtcate that humanistic education is effective-^" ' 
education, that the aims of educatiiw for human gre'^tfglwd for tech^l^Bl 
skills are interdependent, and that tea^'chers >ust possess interperspn#l 
skills as well as skills and krrowledge in their specialty, their sub- 
ject or discipline if they are not to retard rather th'an facilitate 
student growth (31)v 

Obviously environmental education should employ the qiost effective 
teaching-learning models available. As*py and 'RoebucJ^'s studies suggest 
that huiflanistic models should be adopted. They sumnarize the teachipg- 
learning model derived from their studies as follws: 
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' - 'FIGURE IV 

THE PHASES OF TEACHING AND HEtPlNG AS RELATED 
; ,TO'THE P)<ASES OF J.EARNING (32) 

f ^ 
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Here the teather is aware of the student's frame of reference and communi 
* cates this to the student. The tea'cher is acceptant and responsive and 
promotes the student Is exploration. This q^n result in a sfjiraling 
learning process in which each action carried out or goal achieved pro-/ 
vides new experience which provides opportunity for a (^w round of * 
exploration, understanding and action. This approaq^^can lead to edu- 
cation of^'citizens of the environment who are caring because they (are 
cared for, and who understand the facts Pf the env|i*:p1nmejital macroproblem 
- because they have learned the value of exploratiolv'gjct .understanding and 
*have learned how Xsi learn. . • 

The final argument for humaai-stic education in environmental edu- 
cation, aiQSperhaps the most ba^c one, is that it addresses the need 
for taring, empath|LC, and humane people that emerges from the envirorr- 
mentel macroproblem* India's great 'city of Calcutta provides a powerful 
symbol of this need. fBr~affluence there coexists with the most abject, 
'povjerty. Ptfor people live in hovels if they have any shelter at all, - 
suffer from acute malnutrition, and dri'nk fetid water, while well-to-do 
people, nearby live in expensive home? and pour better quality water ont'O 



their lawns than their podr neighbors can get to drink. If there is any 

hope of redressing such inequity it must 1;ie in people who "love their . 

^neighbors'*^nd act on their behalf.' This is a large order, and human 

history testifies to the dif ficulty of its attainment', but the ^effort 

must be madt. * > 

Humanistic education values Individual integrity'and uritqu^ness * 

and thereby sets up the conditions in wfeich a person can come to know 

and accept himself or herself. One values oneself , ^experiences self- 

love. Such love, argue philosophers and psychologists, is necessary 

for "love of others. Frown explains it as follows: 

The idea, expressed in the Biblical "love thy neighbor as 
thyself I" implies that respect for one's own integrity 
and uniqueness, love for and understanding of one's own 
self, cannot be separated from respeqt and love and under- 
■ standing for another individual. The love for my own self ^ 
is inseparably connected with the love^for^y other being (30). 

Thus it would seem tha^if .a goal of education is to redress inequity 
,.such as. that describe, in the "have/have-not gap," then learning" to' 
love oneself in the sense described by Frofim is -essential. And if an 
approach to education Incorporates development^ of such , self- liove as a 
central objective, then that approach is necessary to achievement of 
,the goal of equity. Such^ then, is the argumeryf for humanistic edu- 
cation as a necessary Tnjgr-edient of education's response to the macrd- 
problem. ^' . ' * ' * 

In summary, then, the following arguments for a humanistic, 
approach to environmetttal education have been offered. 

—It allows engagement of the whole person in the. learning process 

and feelings necessary to effective environmental decision^ 
» . ','*• • 

making can emerge* 
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^— It facilitates- student examination of cqniplex wholes, which is 
essential to understanding of environmental problems, and their 
• solution. ^ . * ' 

—It creates a learning environmerrt in which the relevance of 
. facts to the self cpn be appreciated.. Thus a student learns 
that the subject matter studied is nqt just abstraction but 
relatss directly ^to his or her personal existence. "We have 
met the enemy, and he is us," as the carto^* character ?o^o 
; Cxpressed this realization. 

— It creates a supportive learning environment .where sometimes 

pairlful ilr/d unsettling exploration can occui^. 

■' • ' . 

— Froinn's conditions for change require a significant degree of 

self-perception, and humanistic educational processes provide 

opportunities for selfrstudy. 

"Envirdfjmental education should utilize the most effective 

teachi/ig-learning models available, and evidence is mounting 

that humanistic mod^ are among*the most effective- 

--Education for caring, sharing, and helping 1s necessar^^ to 

address. the macroproblem, and humanistic education. With its. 

emphasis on development of healthy self-love, can help to . 

nurture these essential qualities of the human spirit/ 

All that 'has been done here is to provide a definition and rational 

for inclusion of humanistic education in the arsenal of environmental 

'education resources. The "how"- of the matter remains to be treated 

and will *be reviewed in a later chapter. The 'particular vision of the 

world macroproblem and possible solutions thereto which was described 

earlier seems to require an. educational response of the sort possible 
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through humanistic processes. The sensitive teacher-educator Elizabeth 
Drews has described studec^ts who might be the product of the type of 
education envisioned here, and she describes the goal of- such education. 

. Although their elders may not like the definnitlons, and 
att;hough they are often unsure what are the best values or 
directions to choose,- they want- life, above all, to be 
t worth living:. Swe are beginning to understand that life 
must have meaning at its center, that each Individual must 

. consciously search for this. in his or her own distinctive 
way— the theme of Herman Hesse's Siddartha . The most 
mature have come to recognize a personal responsibility 

* both for their own lives and for those of others; and the 
" wisest know that their Ideas of a future and of an emerg- 
ing world will give this self and world their form. They 
realize, moreover, that such images can be fashioned only 
out t)f self-awareness and knowledge about human potentiali- 
tW&. ■ Thus all Creative Intellectuals, from the young student 
.to .the greatest .of the philosophers, liave chosen as the ideal 
direction of growth that route which enables them to dis- 
cover who and what they are, to grasp more conple-tely the 
meaning of others, and to sense more clearly the nature and 
purpose of life itself (34). \ 
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CHAPTER VI ' • , < 

EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING- IN ENVIRONMENTAL 'EDUCATION 

r 

/ - - . 

Mai*k glanced nervously daiyn the stcep^ elope bcloiJ 'hvm. He was 

thankful for* the vopvi tied to htB mist. Uhile hie foating wits Bolid 
he i^as afraid the ledge he had cut out of the gravel batnk might break 
out and dchhi he would go. . 

The loos^enesB and oteepnese of the gravel was what had brought 
ht'n up here in tha first place. His YCC crew }iad the job of tertxtcd^ng 
the , steep gravel banks below logging roads in the Olympic National 
Forest. They xj>ere to dig out flat ledges twelte to eighteen inches 
wide, and to 'then plant 'groundcover on the ledges » If these seeds 
lierminated^ by next sirnner^'a net of roots. wouM be' holding^ -the soil 
together^ ^stabilizing the hillside. 

As iXey drove up to the work site. Barb had st^pj^ed the van and 
pointed ^ikTrdia^Z^tff'd the r^xi switchback on the road. 

*'See thq4^? Rauxwater has cut gullies 4own thcit gmvel bank, and 

every good soaking will enlarge these gullies* And they get good 

f 

soakings with over two hundred inches of ^ain..JjxLling in Jierjet^jeach ye^r 
Eventually this road tjill be undercut and may slide down the hill. 
Thht^s a good illustration of erosion.'^ 

''H(M can they stop it?^' asked Terry. 
* 'Veil, they^li have to fill the gut tics with lege and rocks and 
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0ten put in marc gt^vel.''^ \ ■ 

i 

* '^aybc -thdy ahoMd jr?ut if} a e^uti^ept likf' wc did on ow^ trail by 



the lake. 
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fhey ^ aoidd do thgt, but tjierf^may not be enough jwwff ^here to 

t 

merit T*t> Be0zdcn, they-dMaxw td d$^ (nit the whole road to do tftat/ 
<md that would he expensive* • ^ * ' , , . 

Mark hacked away at the elope with his pulaski. The slope was 
steeper yet 'h:gre^ ami he h>ondered/ in vieu> of what he'd seen earlier, 
why the Foree^t Se'P'viae'had allowed a road to be ^uilt across such a 
steep hillside. The gravel bank stretched a long way down the killr 
\^ side' below the road, taking up a lot of land- * - , ^ 

' • ^^Take a break for a minute!^- Barb shouted down to them. 

* . 

^'Can you see across the valley there where^ la^t year's ei^ews did 
what you^re doing now? pie seeds thky planted over there took rooty 
real well, and that a pretty stable slope now. It hasn't eroded a 
bit since they cut those terraces* '* 

The crew stood and gazed across the valley, g,lad for a rest. 
Down the valley Mark could see Wynooche Lake. ^Swimming was sure going 
to feel good tonight', ^. ^\ . ' ,^ 

M 4 4 4 4 4 4 A A ^ ;A A A A A A Jk A 

Bob had come to feel as though these bald eagles were his own. 
Every year in early spHng the pair had returrjed to their huge nest 
high up in the ancient cedar out past the end of Lincoln Lane. He 
could almost predict when tfwy would arrive^ and he'd spend'^hours every 
week during the spring watching the activity ai^ound the nest. 

A lot of other people seemed interested in the birds during the 
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pdkt couple of ymrs. Be'd noticed planes flying by rathei' closely, 
OS %f to look into the nest. And a lot cff people ware walking out to 
take a Vodk. He tiiought it fine that otjieps wanted to, watch thi great 
Hvds, Jmt dj3 he did^ but he didn^t like the planee. Every, time theij 
' mad^ a f^ss the grsat hirds would fly up^ and he thought thejr (nesting 
was being Berioi4sly diatidrbed. ' 

Bob. decided to find out what he QOi\ld dp^ a^but the planes. He , 
asked hie folks but they weren't very^Jt^lpful. \TJiey didn't think there 
was much he could dOj, and quf^Honed theji^mportar^e of having the 
eagles around anyway. 

Slightly discouraged but stil\ determined^ ^Bob approached his 
biology teacher about his problem. Mr. Fletcher questioned^ him on it, 
and asked if Bob woul^ be willing to take the class to see the nest. » 
Perhaps other members of the class would be interested in Bob's problem. 

SOj, on the following Mofiday, ^twenty-^two high school freshmen made 
a fieldtrip in a light May rain. Bob took his binoculars and spotting 
scope. No planes flew by while they were there^ but hfa explained the 
problem to his classmates. Several were interested and sat down with 
Bob and Mr. ^ Fletcher upon return to school. 

"Maybe the first thing to do is find out who owns the land^ " 
suggested Leslie. " - 

"Wr. Grieves owns itj," said Bob. '^He's got seventy-^five acres 
out there. " 

"Have you talked about it with him?" 
"Yeah, but he says he hasn't got any control of the air over his 
place." 

"I wonder if that's true. Let's find out what we can about air'- 

llo 
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apace. I* II talk to my dad about -it — he^e a Za?*?^^r — and mcybe the ,FAA 
people at the xdrpovt could Hclp*'^ ^ * ^ ' 

^^Hey^ I've got an^idefl,^* blurted Jill, almst falling out of her 
cJuiir urith ex&Ltement* ^Let^n Bpot the planee and write daunt thJir 
ntrnibere* Then maybe we can track tht^ dawn and go talk with the owners, 
if they know they ^re disturbing the bird$ and m^ht drive them away, 
maybe they ^d atop flying by* ^' 

'^Good ideat'^ wae Bob's response, '^ut we orenH sure whaP the 
effects are. T guess anotherSgob will be to find out as much as we can 
about eagles* I've rehd quite a bit about them* Can you help me on 
thia, Mr. 'Fletcher?'' ' 

''I sure can. Bob. ^ We can find out what scvence loiaws about eagle 
tolerance to disruption jwhile nesting* Xou'tl have to do some liprary 
work, and I'll help steer you along." > 

"Thanks." • ^ . 

Leslie had anothen^ idea* "Maybe when we get the information, w^ 
can try^ to educate people itround here about eagles so they won't dis-- 
turb them* I don't know quite haw we'll do it, but it's something to , 
think about*'" , " 

"It sure is," fiob agreed, speaking* for the group who nodded and 
grunted' their assent* 

Talk went on for some time* Tasks were assigned to various members 
of the group, and they broke up resolved to meet again the next Monday 
to share what they had discovered* They were on their way toward 
attempting a solution to the problem^ 
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.'These two situations &re examples of experiential learning that 

contributes to the environmental education of the. people involved. In 

the first instancct yoang people are learning. firsthand about erosion 

* • 

and erosion control. They are discovering effects of logging operations 
.they may not have considered before. They are learning something about 
good and bad roadbuHding practices and measures that can be taken to, 
at least partially rectify past mistakes. And they are learning that ^ " 
they can personally participate in improving their environment. 4"hey 
' could'study erosion as an abstraction in a textbook in a classroom,, but 
thgy woutlSls^ot know the reality of it as they do in this situation. ' • 
Learning through direct contact wi£h a phenomenon provides a much more 
.powerful and lasting educational experience than its less experiential 
alternatives. 

In the second instance, the young people are learning many things, 
but forelnost among them are problem- solving slylls. They are trying to 
define a problem and work within, then.r con|Hunity "to "solve the problem! 
They will have to apply academic research skills to gather the informa- 
tion necessary to adequately define the problem. Ccmmunication skills 
will be stretched in their attempts to explain to the offerJing pilots 
arid the public at large why the eagles shoul^^ot be disturbed. Un- 
doubtedly they will have to argue with some as to the value of eagles. 
Out of this may come conclusions about the value of nature for other 
thaft utilitariarT^r^oseis™ The experience will raise many questions, and 
engage^ the full capacities of the people involved. There will undoubt- 
edly be transference of learning from this situation to others. 

J Experiential learning is much simpler to define than was humanis- 
tic education in ^the previous chapter. It is, simply enough, learning 
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by doing. It is corrmon knowledge that "experience i"s the best teacher," 

SO the argument here that experience should be a central component of 

environmental education is not especially original. The same reasons 
» * 

* that recommend experience as part of medical education, training for 

a trade, or in learning to teach apply here.. The argument is made for 

• >»>'♦•. 
experiential environmental educati on* because, (ji4sif)ite the logic of the , 

idea and the proven effectiveness of experiential approaches to learn- ^, 

ing, the ^'inefficiency" of the approach heads to inadfeguate utilizat.ion 

of it. 

^ /Whil6 humanistic education may be seen as a philosophical, stance 
. as well /as a methodology of teaching and learning, experiential educa- 

tion is primarily a methodology. The path toward humanistic education 

< 

requires that'the traveler ask man/ questions about human nature and 

the vvery basic purposes of education. Educators subscribing to various 

• .« 

philosophies may embrace experiential approaches to learning, though 
' it seiems ^that htnrlanism in^education as earlier described, and learning 
by experience, are allies. Experiential education often removes the 
learner from the controllable environment of classrooms, textbooks 
and teacher-directed learning and thus requires ^relatively non- 
directive and trusting teacher. The teacher helps and teaches but 
serves especially to encourage and facilitate exploration and action- 
learning. It would seem therefore that the b*st experiential educators , 
woul(l also be humanistic; in their orientation. ^ 

It is necessary to further describe and define "experiential'* 
learning. Coleman has writteij with Insight on the subject He 
distinguishes 'beJ:ween inforimation assimilation and experiential learn- 
ing and thereby defines the latter- and its ve^ue. Information assimila- 
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tion occurs largely tn classrooms and involves the passing on of 
information or knowledge from an instructor to a learner* This trans- 
mission involves a symbolic medium* The teacher lectures on a general 
principle, for example, which the student cofwnits to. memory. The , 
learner seeks to understand the principle, to learn its meaning, and to 
do so assimilates it i^to hi^or heir existing body of knowledge. Once, 
this is accomplished, the learner seeks to apply this knowledge* How 
does^ tKis general, prtlici pie relate to the particular situation where 
it might be applied? Once the inference of ^.particular application i 
from a general principle has been made, it can be applied. Learning 
has occurred 'which results in action. ... 
* , The experiential learning, process, on the other han», moves in 
reverse sequence, dccor<j1ng to Coleman. The learner begins rather 
than ends ^ith an* action.' She or he acts and then observes the efifect 
of that action. The observation i?. for the purppse of understanding ^ 
the effects of the action in the particular instance. If such under- 

standing is achieved, then the learner should be able to anticipate 

« 

what would fdllow a similar action in a similar circumstance. The 
third step in the experiential process involve? understanding the 
general principle under which the particular circumstance fallf . What 
might be the connection between the action and its effects over a range 
of circumstances? The a>iswer to this question will suggest the general 
principle. 

When the general pHnciple is understood, the. last step 
is its application through action in a new circumstance 
within thev range of general izati on ^ |tere the distinction 
from the action of Nthe first step is mly that JAe circum- 
stance in which the^ction takes place is different, and 
that the actor anticipates the effect of the action. At 
this point, the person can be said to have completed the 

117 
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♦ 'if learning so that the experience he has* undergone is useful, 
to him*irv future actions (E)* 

Having thus distinguished between e)fperientia1 learning" and Inf^rmatioiril: 
ass1mila.tion, Cqleman goes on to compare ttj« properties of. the two ;> 
approaches. He notes that In foctnati on assimilation 1& tJbe mdr^ ' 
efficient. It uses a syfr^olic mediu^vto communicate the ^crystalliza- 
tion of. inferences; from a bi^ad range of experience (J);" Thp ^allows 
the experience '0f generations to be passed along, whiclb woujd'not be ' 
possible if all learning were experiential. Thus* it obviously X% an 
esseDtial process in education. A problehi withjthis process 5s that ^ 
Ht depends on a symbolic medium, and if the lea,rner's skills with the 
medium such as language are poor; then. it will be difficult fof that 
person to learn through the i nf ortnati ort assimilation process. Alsfo, 
even'when a leairner has. the skills necessary to woi^k well within the- 
mecliumy a weak link, in thi process seems to oo^ur in the particulariz- 
ing and acting steps. Students can tin derstapd general principles -arid 
do well on tests but have trouble applying what they have leaf nec^. The 

major hurdle seems to be .the traRslation from a symbplic framework 

: * .;' ■'>' /• ' ■ 

of understanding and thihkin^ to framework involving 'concrete se- . 

quences of actiort (4)"." 

Another quality of information assimilation noted by Coleman is its 

.dependence on artificfal or extninsic motivation^ The^connection be- 

: tween the information being disseminated and the action to which it Is 

i * 

related is not clear uirgtil late' in the, process. Students,- especially at 
higher educational levels, are often heard to complain, about thej irre- 
levance of Iwhat they are studying. They do not perceive a relfti.onship 
between the information they are trying to* learn and thei r cijrrent 
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actions. JOft?en they havfe no opportunity to make a coDnectiofl»,between 
knoi*l edge and action within the context of the Instruct onal program' 
in whfch they are involved. Consequently external motivation must, be 
provided through such devic^ as grades. 

» * 

' * Experiential' learning/ on the other hand, has other strengths and 
weaknesses. It does not involve symbols as a fundamental ingredient - 
of the process.^ Tbus it^does not have the capacity to transmit the ^ 
accumulated knoif/ledge of generations as efficiently as the- information 

■ * * 

assimilation process*. Its reliance on action and .observation ma^es- it 

a Relatively slow and inefficient process. It is very time consuming.; 

Motivation, however, is intrinsic in experiential learning, and the 

.importance of this is great. 

Since action occurs '^t the beginning of the sequence 
rathei^than at the end, the subjective need for learning 
> exists from the outset. If learners are to g&in their 
ends through the action,' they must learn whatever is 
necessary to guide action (5). ^ . • 

As noted In an earlter chapter. Combs has argued that the learner's 

; , \ . " . * ' ' ^ ' ' 

perception of the personal meaning of" information is essential t<^the'' 

learning of that information* Thus, if Combs is corrett, the intrinsic 

nature of motivation in eKperiential learning is a powerful force. 

Coleman observes aHso that what is learned through experiential 

learning appears. to be less easily forgotten than in the other process. 

The reason for this, he hypothesizes, may be that associations with 

actions to which affect was .atta^^?.i.resiilt in more firm and lasting 

memorization than when purely abstract symbols are involved. It is 

more difficult .for )3eopTe ta be"^^ emotionally involved with general 

pi^inciples than with concrete actions. Again, Combs has argued that 

"Affect is only an indication of the degree to which any concept, idea. 
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J>r perception has personal, relevance. The closer the event to the 
self, the greater the degree of emotion o'r affect (6)." All of this 
indicates that when experiential learning is possible, it has great 

'/potential. • * ' . • • 

Coleman's insights can be clarified by referring back for a moment 
"to the vignettes that began this chapter* The young people wor-Jcing on 
erosion control can undoubtedly learn, the concept "erosion" through the 
information assiniilation process utilizing a textbook* sli<|es, or 
other visual media. But if they live in urban Seattle where erosion 



is/noi visible*, the concept v/ill take 1ts«place along with many others 
that have no obvious direct significance in their lives. That is no 
problem, one might argue, because the problem has been solved where 
they live. This is not entire ly«so, for prices of commoditf]^ such as 
fobdfnd lumber upon whith such city dwellers depend are affected by. 
erosion; And the quality of the water they* drink, which comes from the 

» 

Cedar River watershed, depends also on* effective control' of erosion. 
So when th^y are asked to' vote on an issue of public policy, such as 
forest or water management that involves erosion, if they cannot apply 
what they have^arned about 'erosion to - the problem at issue, then'^ " 
their edycati on has' been inadequate, ^ • / 
• ObSftously experience is nd guarantee of l^er application of 
learning, but in the situation described^ the^^ng people ask what they 
are doing and why they are doing it. They are curious as to why , they 
should spend their ^rjf^gy on this particular work, and the answer can 
be clearly and even dramatically given. They associate "erosion" with 
a particular environment and group of people. They know that- slope is 
a factor because they have climbed the slopes. Tfiey know the extent of 
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its damage and its economic cost because they can see it. And they 
know how the problem can be solved because they have helped in solution 
of it in this particular instance* Further, through a combination of ' 
infonnation assimilation and" experience they can 1eam how the problem 
might be avoided alfogether. They learn that if certain knowledge is 
applierf'Bfc^ore action is'^ken, expensive remedial wcfrk such as they 
are engaged in can be avoided. 

< Clearly the two types- of le?trning described by Colem|n ^re comple- 
ment^. Each has its limitations. ,Once a person has grasped the 
meaning of erosion through; experience, he or she might be interested 

j^in learning about soil loss as a worldwide problem of great tmportance. 
Knowing that erosion is avoidable and correctable, the student may ask 
why this problem has grown to such proportions, and one question will 
lead to another; A process of ing^iry has begun, initiated through 
experiential learning, but carried to fruition tbrough study of the 
historical record and contemporary situation as described in the sym- 
bolic media of language and statistics. Thr teacher who mixes firsthand 
experience and classroom learning in this manner will be better able to 
reduce the need for extrinsic rewards such as grades and to increase 
the likelihood of understanding and retention than if one approach is 
used to the exclusion of the otwir. 

One of the objectives of environmental education is action. The 
Belgrade Conference stated that one of the objectives Is: 

Participation: td help individuals develop a sense of 
responsibility and urgency regarding environmental problems 
to ensure n appropriate action to-solve those problems (7). 

It is of no use td have an awareness of problems and a knowledge of 

concepts unltss they affect behavior. Thus ft is essential that know- 
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ledge be translated .from the "symbolic framework ofvunderstandfng aod 

. & T ' - • 

thinlcing/ as^Co.lti^n described a key phase of the 1nformati£)n assfmlla* 
tlon process, to » framework that involves action (8?. Learning 4n 
environmental education Is jlmply not leanfing ?Br learning's sake, 
but is purposeful. It aim& at reform in that it seeks to change '. 
behavior Qf Indivl'duals and groups that has resulted 1n outcomes 
currently identified «s pro^Tanatical. Thus any educational methodology 

that 1ncrease^-4*»e-HE*iai5ce5~ that learnitifl will result 1tr action* should 

t f / < * ' 

* ■* " * ' ^ * * * • 

be acJopted by environmental educators, Experienttal methods seem to 
have much potential jn thi^regard. ^ 

If a person 1s to act, 'he-rfjr'She must know how to act and what to 
do. Thus environmental education myst'teach skills necessary for 
action, such as organization and problem-solving. A good way to learn* 
such skills 1.S to practice them. TJie situation described earlier with 
Bob and his ^Aglte provides jan example. Bob asked what he should do» 
and had his question been answered directly, his opportunities to learn 
wou.ld have been significantly less than" they were when the question was 
turnerd back on him. Forced to think through the possible avenues avall- 
able, and then to try them out, Bob can learn much asbout organizing 
himself and his group to confront a complex ilsue, and much about vways 
' to do the work necessary^ to solve the problem at haod. The specific 
facts and Concepts' that he lekms from the experience .are less signifi- 
cant than the process that he learns anJ the.. confidence that he can 
gain in carrying out this process. ^ " : 

Specific skills that must 'be learned in environmental education 
are described by Bennett as follows: • 
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1. iRscover^/ Inquiry related skills ; * ' 

, a, ' Finding out what to investigate. . 

\. SAt heringTnfonnatlon .on coTTinunlt^ environmental topics, * 
^ . ^^"1^1 Ing recordi ng t and reporti ng to! lected. inf onnati on , 

2.. Evaltmtion/ProUlem Identification related skills - 

\ ' " * . . . V * , 

a. " Formulating evaluative questions to use in judging, the ^ 

environment., 

- ^ b* - Finding answers to evaluative questions and ^comparing 
- existing conditions to standards of quality- 

f 3. Problem-Solving related skills - 

' a* ^ Selecting a problem to resolve- • 

b. Inquiring to become itifofined about the problem: 

c. > Determining alternative sol iftions to the problem. 

d. Making a decision (choosing) on the best solution after 
considering the conseque^nces of each alternative. 

e. Developing a plan of action to help resolve the problem. 

f. Implementing the plan of action. 

g. Ey^aluating the process and result (9). 

Information about hovr to gather data^an be given out by the instructor- 
But only the actual gathering of data, the processing, of it through the ^ 
mind of ihe learner, will lead to the practical and applicable knowledge 
necessary for aption. This is perhaps obvious, yet many educators rely 

on the didactic mode of teaching to the virtual exclusion of other " 

♦ - ^ 

approaches, and when one of t{ie purposes of the curriculum is action to 

solve problerfis, more than a purely intellectual understanding of process 

is essential. Thus the idea of decision-making or of developing a plan 

of action, eveo an outline of the steps necessary for such actions r are 

only half of the story- The connection between the idea and the reality 

must be clear* Checkering notes this: - 

One of the principal ways learning improves is by 
strenghtenlng the links between ideas, and the realities 
the/ refer to. Learning depends on two things: the 
I ability to symbblfze abstractly the evfents and objects 
^f one*s experience, and firsthand encounters with events 
and objects that give meaning to the inexact and abstract 
symbolic representations* When ideas are translated into 
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Specific act&i" when theories concerning practice are rea- 
lized throu'gh concrete behaviors, when abstract relation- 
ships are turned into tangible^ visible products, then a 
strong and integrated system, results, that can be carried 
foTli<ard through time (10)/ 

The skills that Bennett' descri bes can be such a "strong and integrated 

Vstem," if they are experienced. 

Chickering makes another .point of importance here when he notes 

that "« . .active engagement with social issues and human problems - 

provided by many experiential learning opportunities also encourages ' 

•what Robert W. W^ite, calls 'the development of humanitarian concern' and 
what Alfred Adler earlier called 'the development of social interest' (11)." 

" As noted in the previous chapter, such concern is an essential quality . 
of the person educated to environmental awareness. If the great .problems 

- comprising the. macroproblem are to. be addressed, pedple must be able to- 
reach t»ut to their fellows, to love in the sense Fromm describes .'and to • 
thereby confrontJthe dilemmas posed by a world condition of, poverty and 
excess. Chlekering writes of . .the capacity to invest oneself in 
concerns beyond one's immediate self-interest and personal gain, the * 
ca^)acUy to identify oneself with the welfare of others, (12)." And 
Fromtjt notes that his "New Man" will have "Making the full growth of one- 
self and of one's fellow beings the supreme goal of living" as a central 
purpose (13). All of this is to reiterate the point of the ceiitrality 

: 0f "humanitarian concern" as a goal of environmental education.' Chickering 
argues that experience encourages this concern. * . 

No "hard" data is offered by Chickering in support of this conten- 
tion, but intuition and personal experience, ironically enough, support' 

* * * ' - 

his point. The experience of another person always more powerfully 
affects someone present than when transmitted through, a medium like the; 
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written or sppken word. There are exceJ)tiofts to this general rule, as 
in the case of the powerful poem or novel, but it is usually true. If 
Joe' is suffering ^reat pain as a consequence of injUry^and Mary sees 
him and holds his hand, Mary's emotions are much mom powerfully engaged s 
than if Peter tells Mary later about Joe's trial. Th|s is perhaps 
obvious. In the same way, John will understand Carlos' frustration i ^ 
.pain, and purposeless much better by directly experiencing the poverty 
of Carlos' environment than by reading about the "culture of poverty." 
This latter is a generalization, aJs^ aijstraction, and th^re is no life in 
it. Conscience and concern stir as the statistics of poverty are pro- 
cessed through the mind, but when Carlos is encowttered in person, his 
stbmafh distended, his eyes dull, his demeanor dejected, one's whole 
, person fs gripped by emotion, the heart is engaged as well as the mind, 
and there fs^greater chance of empathy than in the more abstract en- 
counter. ' There Is no ass^urance that the experience will lead tc action, 
but the livelihood seems greater in such a powerful and .emotional 
'encouf?^ than, in 'the other context. This being so., the environmental- 
educator must move beyond books, films, and lectures and facilitate^ 
^ '4^'^t^^if;^T\^r^z'&^Qf the pro"^ ferns being studied. 

Wrttitrs on «nvironmental education agree also that it should address 
real probl^sT that it should be problem-oriented and involve stud'y of 
local, regional, national, and global^roblems. A local problem is 
especially useful because it allows "hands-on" study. Once students 
learn tKg''"hpw" of problem analysis on the local scales, they can then 
transf^iheir insight to larger and more remote problens which lie 
beyond the possibility of direct experience. Thus can experiential 
learning Anlianfee necessary information assimilation. Also, problera- 
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'oriented stu4y is a- means to achieve the interdisciplinary quality that 
is necessary for effective environmental education. Environmental 
problems cannot be understood from a single disciplinary perspective; 
they^ are too complex and involve the whole .fabric of the biosphere and 
society. If, then, experiential learning improves and facilitates 
problem-oriented study, which in turn assists in attainment of a neces- 
sary interdisciplinary mode of inquiry, then its value to environmental 
education is significant., ^ . ' 

A related argument for experiential learning in environmental 
education is that it facfUtates "holistic" encounter altd learning. 
Envl ronmental educators have been arguing for years that a goal of theirs 
is "perception of wholes" and that their educational process is "holis- 
tic." Noel Mclnnis has summarized these arguments as well as anyone. 
In relation- to the goal, he writes: 

Our'preseht educational methods, to repeat, foster the 
skill of thinking the planet's life process to pieces. 
Our studies of fhe planet are almost always partial and 
fragmented ones. We learn about the geographical part,, 
or the biological part, or the social part, etc., but 
never are we enabled to develop^ a sense of the planet 
as a whole. Never are we presented with a perception 
of the planet as the total system that it is, so that 
we can perceive its parts in context. While the human 

' mind' may be unable to concentrate on the entire set of 
planetary systems at once; it can certainly develop a 
planetary perspective and world-view which enables it 
to concentrate on particular sub-systems in contemplation 

. of the whole (14). 

Thus identifying the goal in terms of thought, Mclnnis* goes on to 

cwrroent on the process by which such perspective can be achieved. 

• If humankind>is going to succeed at perceiving the whole- 
ness of its global habitat and in developing collective 
and individual behaviors which: are compatible with the^ 
preservation of that wholeness—if we are ultimately 
* going to think the world together rather than think it 
to pieces— then we must develop a fundamentally different 

'l2o - . . 



strategy of environment education. ... We need Jo en- 
vironmental ize education > to inake education envirbnmental 
in essence, rather than merely in content. Sirice environ- 
ment is inclusive of all existing subject matters and 
disciplines* we need to ajiply all existing i^ubject matters . 
and discipline's to.environmenjtal functions ai^d concerns. 
And since environments are inclusive of all their members, 
we need to pursue our studies 1^ irrteraction with our 
environments rather than tn detachment from them (15). 

Clearly this may be taken as-an argument for experiential learning. 

♦ 

Mclnnis suninarizes his argument with the cont^tion that **Education will 
never be truTy environmental as long as, we continue to prepSre young 
peopler for participation in the planet's life processes by withdrawing 
them from those processes^ for the better part t)f each day (16)." 

An example might best substantiate this point. A problem ta be 
examined is development of thg Skagit River in the State of Washington. 
Various interests' are fighting 'over this resource. Some Want to develop 
it to produce electrical energy. Others want jto control it for agri- 
cultijciil purpoises. Still others want to develop it by building 
recreation homes off it, and andther group wants it protected relatively 
unchanged sb^that runs, of salmon and steelhead will continue undiminished. 
Yet another group wants the fiver system protected as a scenic resource. 
All of iSiiesft groups are in conflict. The teacher hopes that students 
will be iible to define and understand the problem as a whole and study 
elements of it with their context clear)y in mind. If such can be a- 
chieved, students will learn much about this resource management problem 
in pairticular, and similar resource management problems in general. 
Indeed* the student will learn a valuable lesson about problem*solving 
in general. * ^ \ 

Using a combination of information assimilation and experiential 
' learning the students are enf:ouraged to encounter the whdle problem. 
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Armed with knowledge from background reading* they go into the field 
to examine the site of th^ conflict. They can. appreciate all of^he 
values that Jire conflicting. They observe the power of the waten,' its 
suitability for power generation. They listen to the arguments. about ^ 
the need for power and the "clean" quality of electricity in hydfro- 
electcic systems. TKey o1)serve the b^eauty of the free-flowing river, 
perhaps raft down It, and thus come to understand the arguments of 
preservationists. A hatchery provides a chance to observe -salmon and 
steelhead, and they learn about ecological interdependencies Involving 
salmon and bald eagles. They. watch eagles feed on dead salmon. The 
Skagit Indians are dependent- on"^almon> and their way of life is 
threatened by destruction qf the salmon runs. .The students t^lk to them 
and come to understand their arguments. In short, they experience the ^ 
values that are in conflict and relate these experiences to the argu« 
ments which they hear and read.' further, they experierfce the Inter- 
dependeQcies. They come to understand that you do not^ have eagles if 
you do not hav6 salmon. Salmon depend on spawning beds of certain 
quality and if these ^beds are destroyed by too many dams or other _ 
developments, then you liave no salmon. The students, having experimented 
the various values come to appreciate them and are enabletl to come to 
their own conclusions about what the river should be used for. Moreover 
they certainly will not all agree. This in %urn provides opportunity 
for argumentation and exposition.^ And l^ter, when they study American 
history and learn about the interdependencies of Indians and bison on 
the Great Plains in the .19th century, and learo the couirse of events 

there, the experience of the Skagit River study might be transferred to 

* ■ 

this new context and thereby generate questions about events « contexts, 

128- ' • '^'^ 



.Jind values which the textbopt: authors do not* treat adequately. 

All of this is. of course^ "holistic'" learning. The process 
involves the whole. 1^m«r^ "As* undents view the beauty w the river", - 



the^f.iish* or the eaglJ* they are emotionally involved,' while their min'ds 
weighr the conflicting values. As they talk to the Skagit Indians and 
hear of their Vulnerability and their- fears for their culture, their 
hearts go out to them, even as they^think about the .peed for electricity 
for a growing Seattle, they can try to be detached and objective, and 
aware of bias, can control Its Influence on their thinking; but when real 
people and real beauty kre encountered, engagefnent of the senses, the 
mind, heart land body fs^ essential to tinderstandlng. and they are engaged. 
When trying to sort all of these stimuli and the Information garnered, 
the student works on the whole. He or she is faced with a task analogous 
to building a jigsaw puzzle. How do all th# parts fit? What is lAlssing 
and where liiiight it be? . Jind once the puzzle is together, a new, scene . 
emerges^ a new understanding that was not possible when all of the parts 
'wre being separa'twy examined.-^ 

Thus:does the use of experiential learning contribute to achieve- 

V ^ . ' ^ ' . . ^ .... ' . • ' ■ • . ' 

ment of holistic environmental educatidn. Combined with effective models 

of inforjnation assimilation, it Involves the learner in the subject. 

^immerses him or her to the degree that it is hard to avoid learning. . 
This is so because new Information and perceptions are virtually forced 

* onto the learners by the situation they find themselves in. The process, 
of adjustment to. this new materia Vis learning, and each^time the ad-, 
justment is made the person cMnges and has addend an .increment to his or 
her knowledge. Being present iri^the situation where, the problem exists 
makes it difficult to avoid the new material and the adjustment. Such 
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avoidance Is not impossible but seems leSs likely than' in the more 
abstract academic situattbn of pure books and classrooms. 

,^isf*lK)int raises another argument for experiential environ- 

..»ental education. Erich Fromm, as noted earlier, argues that people . 

• ... - ' 
.^piust learn to live in the "being" mode rather than the' "having'^, mode, 

* - • • 

The former, he argues, will be more. adaptive to the modern environmental. 

situation and reduce the problems that arise from highly consumptive 

\ i ... ■ ~ • ■ 

and materialistic lifestyles. Perhaps experiential learning can help 

'people jto understand the nature of the "being mode" that Fromiji describes. 
It is a complicated idea that, Fronm presents, but the relationship of 
experiential education to "being"' may be described in relation to a ^ 
single quality of the character structure of the "being mole."' One' 

'quality of such a. person:is that one is "fully present where on is (17)." 

One is temqted to 'ask whether this is not always true regardless, of 

mode, and Fromm would argue jthat it is not. People often live in anti- 

cipation of the futUf€,.or io the past, and miss, the reality of the 

present.^ The possibilities have been well describejA by Berne in the 

familiar American situation of driving to work in the morning. 

The diecisive question isj "Whet'e is the mind when the 
body, is here?" and there are three common ca§es. 

1. The man whose chief preoccupation' is being on 
time is the one who is furthest ^ut. With, his body 
at the wheel of his car, his mind is at the' door of his 
office, and he is oblivious to his imnedi ate surround- 
ings except' insofar as they are obstacles to the moment 
when his soma^ll catch up with his psyche. . . .While 
he is driving, he is^almost completely lacking in auto- 
npn^y. ^ , 

2. The Sulk, on the other hand, is not so -much con- 
cerned with arriving on time as in collecting excuses 
for being late. . . .He, too, is oblivious to his sur- 
roundings except as they subscribe tq his game, so that 
he is only half alive. Mis body is in his car, but his 
mind is out searching for blemishes and injustices. 
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3. Less common is the "natural drive>^" the rten to . 
whoni driving a.car is a congenial science and Jirt. .... 
He, too» is oblivious of his surroundings exc^t as they 
offer scope for the craftsmanship which is its own re- 
ward, but he is very much aware of himself and the machine 
which he controls so well, and to that extent he is a- 
live. • . . 

4. The fourth case Is the person who is aware, and 
who will not hurry because he Is living In the present 
moment with the environment which is here: the 'sky and 
the trees as well as the feeling of mfotlon. To hurry is 

\to neglect that environment and to be conscious only of 
something tliat is still odt of sight down the ro>d, or 
of mere obstacles, or solely of. oneself. ... 

The aware person is alive* because he knows* how he feels, 
where he is and when it is. He knows that after he dies 
the trees will still be there, ^but he will not be there to 
look at them again, so he wants to see them now with as 
much poignancy as possible (18). 



Berne clearly describeis .a condition familiar. to many people. It is d 

condition c^belng al|)sent from the present and therefore unaware of the 

reality of the situation one is experiencing. Undoubtedly in some . 

cases it constitutes an escape from an unpleasant situation, an )C 

avoidance. Frown argues that pe,opTe must learn to* be where they are for 

* * " * ^ " ■• 

two reasons: they must become aware of the conditions they are in, as 

discussed earlier; they will live more fully if their awareness and 

% 

spontaneity and Intimacy are greater. 

How can experiential learning contribute' 
"being mode?" It can give practice in awareness and observation, and 
by enriching a person*s experience it can open^higi ow^Hher up to the 
possibilities of the present. Joe Hold, a former president of Outward 
Bound Incorporated, an educational program ^hich uses outdoor experl en- 
tial learning as a primary tool, raised a clarifying question in a 

* - - ' . * 

recent speech. He asked why It was that students who fall at the simplest 
tasks In school .can get' Into a raft and pilot it down the Colorado River, 

* 

successftllly carrying .out i:he complex calculations necessary to safely 
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navigate the river. There are several explanations, but qpe of them 
ts that the tasks at hand haVe the students' undivided attention. 
Motivation to carry out the tasks is intrinsic, for not to do so would 
mean a. dunking in the river and possibly more serious consequences.- 
So the student is fully present in th6 raft, aware of the demands of 
the situation and fully responsive to them. In the same way, a student 
engaged in interviewing a Skagit Indian pr a power company spokesman 
can be motivated by the situation to a high level af awareness ass'o- 
ciated with "being." In ekch case the student teams the demands and 
rewards of "being." Success in running a difficult river, climbing 
a steep rock wall, or conducting a successful interview reinforces the 
behavior associated with the success, in this case concentration and 
awareness, of the demands of the moment, and a step is ^aken "toward . 
"being," This subject demands much more *attent ion than can be given it 
here, but clearly experiential learning, by its very nature, can con- 
tribute t«^leaming about being, to achievement of the' conditions of 
' awareness Fromii argues are necessary for change to an^ .adaptive character 
structure, and also to understanding of that character structure itself. 

The final argument for experiential learning in environmental 
education, is one that holds equally for all education. . Af. experiential 
Teaming situation presents a challenge.' Tte nature of such learning , 
involves action and learning motivation Is intrinsic, as noted earlier. 
The purpose of learning. a skill or achieving an understanding is clearer 
here than in the information assimilation situat^ion. So the student 
seems more likely to ace^pt the challenge, study the consequences of the 
action, and l^arn successfully. In shor^t, experiential learning, when 
properly managed, can lead to success, which enhances confidencl^nd , 
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improves selfrconcept, which in turn enables and encourages the learner 
to accept more challenges, and ^ spiral of growth is begun. Outward 
Bound programs ar^ organized on this principle. People are challenged 

* 

to confront phys'ical and emotional demands and they are taught skills 
and given support needed to successfully meet them. In some cases they 
achieve difficult feats they did not think themselves capable of before 
their Outward Bound experience. They leave the experience with new and 
mostly positive information about themselves that will be helpful in 
meeting future cha'^lengesZ 

The motivation factors used by Outward Bound are present in all 
experientfal learning, 'and thus students engaged in environmental 
education 'benefit in the same way when they pursue experiential learning 
processes. They discover that' theycan successfully gather information 
and analyze and synthesize it. They Tose a self-consciousness about 
learning which blocks it in more traditional processes. They may find, 
after a day in the field', that they have learned despite their previous 
record of failure in academic pursuits* and their ffeelings of inadequacy. 
Increased confidence can be the result. 

Orte might respond that this last argument claims tpo much for 
experiential learning. Where is the data to substantiate such claims? 
There is not suct^data. The claims are theoretical. Efforts to assess 
experiential learning are in ^rly stages. Still, the testimony. of 
people who have engaged in experiential learning and who use it to 
complement' other /earning strategies indicates the power of the process 
and its contributions to self-qonfidencg. ' * 

At this point, then, a summary of the arguments presented for 
adopting experiential 'learniing processes in environmental education is 
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in order. > " 

*-It complements learning that occurs through the information 

assimilation process by helping the learner to understand the4,^ 

rela^tionship of particulars knowledge to the self and to 

personal experience. 
«-It addresses the central environmental education goal of 

participation by teaching skills through practice of them. 

People learn what to do, how to do it, and that they can do it. 
—It encourages humanitarian cdficern. 

—It facilitates problem-oriented study, which in turn assists 
in attlinnient of the interdisciplinary mode of inquiry necessary 
to understand environmenta.1 problems and their posbible solution. 

—It assists In achieving holistic learning by involving the whole 
person in the learning situation. Also, learners Encounter 
the fact of interdependence and the necessity to think of wholes, 
of systems, despite the difficulties of doing so. . 

-•The concept "being'* necessary to achievement of the conditions 

t described by Fromm, and involving awareness which is a major 
goal of environmental education generally, can be addressed 
through expeHential \eaming. 

—Mheiis properly managed, it can lead to success that improves 
self-confidence and may lead to more effective learning in 
other context's. 

There is certainly nothing revolutionary about suggesting the 
'^experience is the best teacher" in envi ronmental^ducation. This 
cliche is also common sense. Yet there is resi^^B Mo using experience 
as a teacher in public education* It is "ineffic^t^ and presents 
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luaoagsment problems. Still, for the particular set of goals that " 
envi ronjnental education seeks to attain, experiential learning seems 
necessary. , 
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CHAf*fERVII 

THE EHEE CONNECTION 

Previous chapters have presented a rationale for humanizing 
envlronment^^T education and for using experiential approaches to it, 
\The next/^tep-is to bring these elements together in what might be 
^c*ii«/^Experieniial Humanistic Environmental Education (EHEE), and 
^ to illusti^ate hovf-.this partidular^ approach c§n assist educatbrs in 
achieving environ'meatal education goals. Clearly this EHEE approach 
Is not the final answer to the prayers of .those who hope to iniprove 
■ environmental quality through education but. it j:an address certain .. 
specific goals of environnfental education directly, and' can assist 
in the achievement of other,sX It* is also Important to, constantly 
remember that education is "a system and the separation of one' approach 
or methodology from the continuum of-e^perience'that isJlearning is 
artificial and arbitrary though useful to'^analysis. There 'is a broad 
spectrum of teaching-learning models, each w'ftitits p'lace in the 
curriculum. The learning situation calls upon the fesov/ces most 
appropriate to' achievement of that situation's particular goals. The 
grevious chapters have been an attempt to explain why humanistic and 
experiefttial teaching-learning models are especially usbful for fenvii;on 
laenta) education. What follows is a continuation of that effort and 

' ■ - ■ « •■■ -■ 

a more specific; descrtptien of the possible form of Experiential 
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Hwnanistic Environmental* Education. 

The "EHEE Connection"' can be best illustrated by describing the 
•goals of environmental education and illustrating vhere possible how 
experience *and humanistic education help achieve those goals. A 
summary of the goals,' drawn from the literature and from the particular 
, definition of the woHB- macroproblem described earlier, is as follows: 
. *U Conceptual understanding of the natural environment, of the 

principles that govern behavior* or organisms in their v 
environments, The^goal is cognitive knowledge and under- 
, standing oV facts and concepts organized around such areas 
as organization, interaction, and limitation. 
*2. Conceptual understanding of -the human-made environment, of 
how«it is organized and why, what its problems are, and how 
it Is governed by natural constraints. This,, too, is a 
cognitive goaU ^ ^ 

#3. Understanding of the concept of system,. and ability to think 
in terms of complex wholes. 

*4.- Recognition of person as nature, that the. "nature of Man^* 

* * * * 

is that of member of an ecological community, and that 

particular responsiSilities derive from membership In Jthis 

community, tjiese responsiBilities and associated constraints 

on behavior-constHftute an ecologic ethic. 

#5. Perceptual awareness, «n openness to the sensory qualities of 

environments as they are 'experienced. Such awareness Is a 

necessary complement to knowledge of principles, for through 

V , observation a^id participation comes understanding. 

16. Values clarification and change. This involves recognition 

• ' ^. ' ' _ 

■ l3o 
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that human action reflects the values of individuals and 

- j". . • ■ 

groups, that to understand action one must understand the 

values underlying them, and that when action leads to 

• problems, the underlying values must be examined and perhaf>s 

changed, ^ 

17," Humanism. The central concern of humans Is humanity, and 
valuing the dignity and integrity of. humankind should be the 
result of studying values, attitudes and behavior in the past 
and present. The importance of the dignity and iategrity 
of the individual should be recognized and Incorporated into 
an ethic. Caring for hianans is, of course, caring for an 
important part of the ferivironment. - 

iB. Fostering creative problem-solving abilities and attitudes. 
People must respond to environmental issues and prdblefins as 
Individuals who are free to choose, open-minded, and creative 
in their thought. They must be able to think for themselves, 
rather than SuCcumb to the power and persuasion of others. 

#9. Develop information-gathering, organizational and decision- 
making skills and knowledge. -People .must have the ability 
to organize themselves in order to investigate a part 'of the 
natural or man-made environment, or an environmental issue or 
problem. Once they have gathered information they must 
develop alternative solutions to the problems, weigh the con- 
sequences of each, choose a course of action and implement 
it (1). . 

These goals are not mutually exclusive but grade Into one another, 
are the beacons which guide environmental education policy, planning 
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and Itaplem&ntation, and are stated rather generally in order that they 
may encompass a broad range «>f more specific objectives. The next 
step in this study is to examine each goal for how'' humanistic education 
and experiential learning might contribute to achievement of it. 

and 2, Conceptual Understanding of the Naturll and Hunsan-made 
Invjjonments^ 

As has. been stated several times earlier, the hu* -nistic view ' 
of learning is that it Is a personal matter and Involves, personal 
discovery of meaning. Such discovery is necessary for information to^ 
affect behavior"^. Concepts are ideas or cognitive abstractions which 
categofiire and claWify jjisparate facts. They are an organization of 

to a suriimary generalization. As s«ch they are 
serendipitously. Thus, if the concept "Living 



particular instances 1 
difficult to experience 



things ar^ InterdependenK^th one another and their environment" is to 
be leafned, a means of facilitating discovery of personal meaning of' " 
the concept must be found. 

In thi^ instance, humanistic education points toward the 'Importance 
of experience as a part of cognitive Teaming • When a person begins to 
^eat lunch the question arises, "Wh^st are you eating?" The response that 
the youngster is eating a sandwich leads to an inquiry about what is in 
the sandwich, to where it c^m from, and so forth until it dawns on the 
person that the simple act of eating a sandwich. or anything els.e is * 
testimony to the reality of the concept "interdependence." Or, in a 
more advanced example, study of American history is focused on west- 
ward expansion and attention falls on the Plains Indian episode, the 
dependence of this human community on available resources is discussed, ♦ 
and analogies to the present are explored. The bison was the foundation* 
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of the Plairts Indian economy* and softwood timber is central to the 
econony of the small i^orthwest commynity in which the discussion is 
occurring. "But wtf don't eat the trees and inalfe,,^lothes out of thiem 
like the Sioux did the buffalo! " "Mo." replies tfte teacher, "but we do" 
that with what ,we exchange for the trees, or rather for. the time spent 
working on the trees**' So goes the discussion* A lesson about avail- 
able resources in the past and /present, and their effect on human 
conmunities, haS/been learned* If real examples and analogies are not 
readily available,; simulations can be used. Occasionally the classroom 
and grpui) itself provides the experiential context so Jielpful to 
understanding. Herbert The leri describes a perception of the learning . 
envirfhment tliat is helpful in perceiving these possibilities, as 
noted in the discussion of holism in chapter five. The classroom 4s 

. a" "micro- society, " complete with many of the dynamics of the society at^ 

■ ■ ■ * . ■ 

large (2). An enterprising teacher can take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to place conceptUtT material into the, social context of ongoing 
classroom life, and thereby give Jjt m^^ The point is simply that 

the recognition of the importance of personal relevance to learning 
requires, that the -perceptions of the learner be studied and respected, 
and the learning process be structured so that person^ll understanding of 
the concept can be achieved. This. point/seems obvious, yet educational 
literature clearly indicates that all too often the concept is intro- 
duced through a process of information assimilation and does not continue 
1>eyond that step. • . ' 

' . i . ' ■ - . \. - 

#3. Holistic Thinking ^ . 

. The conventional approach to education in, the modern environment 
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Js to break the world up into graspable pieces. There are "subjects"., 
and "disciplines" of knowledge. Students 'progress along a' path toward 
ever greater complexity and abstraction while at th? same time becoming 
more and more specialized in their studies. 'Some people, who have 
inquired as to why there are environmental problems have found a 
partial answer in this approach to learning about the environment, 
People make their. decisions, be they relatively small and personal ybr , , 
large and of national .siignificance, on consideration of only part of 
the information vjhich they could and should >c,onsider. This insight has 
led to articulation of the goaT of holism for environmental education. 

Robert Theobald has referred to the desired style of thinking as 
systemic; ''a person th-inks sytemically when he percieives connections,' / 
Interdependencies, and reciprocal relationships in the real world in 
which he lives (3)." Such thinking will enablf avoidance of some,' for 
example, though of course jiot all, of the side effects of the application 
of modern technologies. A dam might be built at ^pper Greek on the ^ 
Skagit River because the city of Seattle needs md^-e electricity /oh 
periods of peak load. The systemic: thinker inquires as to "what other 
effects the dam might have on the river, environment. How will it effegt 
the salmon and steelhead runs? How will it effect the nearby North 
Cascades National Park? Will many people be displaced? Are there other 
ways of acquiring the needed electricity? Is it t^ruly needed? Why- is 
it needed? • Are there alternatives to generating more electricity? WhatX 
are they? Are they feasible? What would be the effects of such measures 
as jpnservation? The questions go on and on, and the jirocess 'of asking 
them and considering the knowledge that answering them brings, increases 
the likelihood that a good decision, measured in terms of long-range as 
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well. as iinnediate benefits and ecological as well as economic costs 

V. ^ ' • ..... 

and benefits; will be made i . ^ 

How then can this type of thinking be learned? 0§fjnitive answers 
to this question are still to be found, but some i^leas are available. 

z:- f ■ ■ ■ 

First, the fundamental concept of interdependence must be incorpprated 
into the curriculum, as. haS been tjoted. There are many contexts where 
this can be done. The obvious one is in the life sciencels where the 
concept is the foundation of ecology. But it can also emerge from 
studies of social sciences where the connection between individuals and 
groups, between institutions and environmental factors is always 
pifeSent. literature, art and music all provide opportunities to 
accress the concept. If it emerges constantly as a factor in all facets 
of life, people begin to perceive, its importance-* It will, as perceptual 
psychologists would argue, emerge frcwn the ground and become a figure. 

As awareness and perjrgption of the presence of the phenomenon of 
interdependence increases, effort must be directed at encouraging 
discovery of its personal meaning for the learner. It must begin on f 
small, and personal scale. The approach will, of course, vary with the 
age and capability of the learner. Young children can learn that when 
they are unruly everyone in the group is affected, as they are affected 
when someone else causes the trouble. They have a tendency, when very 
excited about a topic of discussion, to all talk at once. They can be 
told simply to quiet down, but if a reason why they should do so is given 
one that Velates to their personal need to be heard and to learn, then | 
it is likely that an orderly process can return. If they speak separatel 
and think about what the others are saying, the collective thought on 
the matter under discussion will be greater. They may' not grasp the 
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' point on this occasion, and some may never do so, but if they are 
reminded' continually of their personal interrelatedness with others in 
the group, the idea slowly acquires meaning. . / ^ 

One teacher conceived a clever approach to buildl on this founda- 
tion. Actually he was working on tlie concept that some resources upon 
which humankind depends are limited^ He gathered a normal week's supply 
of working materials (paper, pencils, paint,\ etc.) into his classroom 
and told the class that this was all the material that they would have 
for the next five days. Further, all waste ma^jerial would stay in the, 
room, and no janitor would come in each night t^ clean up after them. 
They could decide how and at what rate they woult)\use the materials. 
He allocated a part o f the supply to each student. \^{How interesting it 
might have been had he le ft the initial allocation td^ the students.). They 
went to work, and by mid-week part of the group had ruVi through its 
supply. How could it get more? Others conserved their v«upplies_better, 
so an interesting interpersonal sfituation emerged between those who con- 
served and those who did not. At the same time, the debris and clutter, 
of twenty-five youngsters accumulated in the classroom. , Who would clean 
it up? Aside from the learnings achieved about Resources, important 
insights about interdependence emerged, andjn the necessary personal 
, and experiential way. Students examined many concepts by means of cthis 
teacher's simple but ingenious learning strategy. 

Another way to approach the learning of systemic thinking is by 
means of problem-oriented study. The problems can be real and local, 
or they can be simulated. Perhaps a new road is to be built to bypass 

the city of Burlington. Developments up the road have led to greatly 

I, 

increased traffic and there are bottlenecks inthe city, so the decision 
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is made'to bypass the comiiunity in order to speed up traffic flow. ^ 
The question is raised* in a' secondarj' social sciencti (or science) 
class abojut. the Effects that this will have on the various humari and 
biological communities involved. How can these effects be studied? 
The teacher and the class discuss the method of study to be used, 
thereby learning- origanizational skills and addressing another environ- 
mental educajifion objective. They then organize for the study and set 
out to do„it. One group talks, to people vtho live on the current highway 
route and along the proposed one to detewiine their views. Another 
consults local businessmen to ascertain potential economic impacts. 
Yet another visits the site with resource people in agriculture, . ^ 
biology and geology to learn what they carf about the potential impacts 
on natural systems. Various teams ia;ddress parts of the problem, but , 
then they come back together and combine t^ieir data and once again 
ask the questions with which they began,' All steps of this problem- » 
oriented teaming process have involved systemic thinking: the design 
and organization of the study^ that is, the formulation of questions to 
pursue in the fiel4, the analysis and synthesis of the data at, the com- 
pletion of fieldwork, and the consideration of alfernatives and the 
description of impacts. 

The point here is that the learning process itimersed the students 
in systemic thought. It may not have been' identified as such, .but it 
forced the students to think in a systemiq fashion about a decision that 
directly affects their community. They may have heard their parents,' 
talking about the situation, or read about it in the newspaper and formed 
an opinion, but they did not understand the situation in the way they 
can for having participated directly in experiential study^of it. 
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A conmon argum^t for experiential learning uses the 11 lustration 
of the dissection of a frog in a high school biology laboratory. One 
can read in the textbook about the physiology of the frog, but it is 
a desirable step toward effective experiential learning to give the . 
.students a scalpel and al low them to examine the physiology directly^ 
Combining textbook and laboratory, the students know more about th? 
frog than they would ^Fwwn only one type, of inqi^iry. But do they know 
what a frog is from haying eX^ned a dead specimen? They do not in 
any holistic sense. They make an additional step toward understanding 
•when' they encoun;ter a live frog, the niving and breathing. animal . 
.But they still have not learned about! the frog in the holistic sense 
being argued for here until they have studied it in its natural habitat. • 
"Then the frog J s in context, behaving as only frogs do, interacting 
with ottTer organisms and occupying their place in the natural order of 
things. _ The simple point is th^t holistic learning requires a continuum 
of experience. The students who study frogs in all of the ways men- 
. tioned can acquire the most complete understanding of this organism 
and its plaqe in nature. 

Obviously there are limits to this, for students living in the • 
state of Washington cannot study amphibians, people, or societies 
which live in South Africa, But habits of thought can be taught in 
Washington so that the student recognizes the limits of wfrart he ur — ^ 
she knows, and understands the importance of both holistic and reduc- 
tionistic inquiry, of both'synthesis and analysis. EHEE encourages 
appreciation of the range of inquiry nece$»^ap tp trwly achieve under- 

' J- ' ' ' ' " ' * 

standing. . . 

Another element o.f holism that deserves mention here is a personal 
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one. Each person is the center of the, universe as he or she exjjeriences- 

'It. Thus each person struggles for congruence between experieni:e of 

the outside World and meaning in the inner self . E. F. Sc^jUmacher 

has clearly stated the Importance of this reality. U' 

All subjects* no matter how S|t)e61alized, are connected \ 
with a centre; they are like rays emanating from a sun^. • -A 
The centre iS: constituted by our most basic convictions, \ 
by those ideas which fe^^y have the power to move us. 
in other words, thtu centre consists of metaphysics. and 
ethics, of idea? that— whether ve like it or not*-- 
transcend the world of facts. Because they transcend 
the world of . facts, they cannot b^roved.or disproved . 

' by ordinary scientific method. But that does not mean 
that they are purely "subjective" or "relative" or mere 

- arbitrary conventions. They must be true to reality, 
although they transcend the world of . facts--an apparent 
paradox to our positlvlstic thinkers. If they are not - 
true to reality, the adherence to such a set of .ide^s - ■ 
must inevitably lead to disaster. 

Education can help us only if it produces "whole 
men." The truly edocated'man is not a> man who knows a I 
bit of everything, not even the man who knows all the, 
details of all subjects (if such ? thing were possible):, 
the "whole man," in fact, may have little detailed "knowl- 
edge and theories. ^ .but he will be truly in touch with 
the centre. . He will not bet in doubt about his basic 
convictions, about bis view on the meaning and purpose- 
of his life. He may hot be able to explain these matters 
in words, l/ut the conduct of his life will show a certain 
awareneis of touch which stems from his inner clarity (4). - 

The "whole man" Schumachec writes of here is an~ ideal seldom if ever 

achieved, but he clearly describes the interplay between the center - 

and the external reality. There is constant feedback in the growing', 

person between the "centre" and the outside, with the center influencing 

perception, and perception in turn modifying the "centre." This insight 

is important to environmental education because the educators cannot 

know precisely their goal in each individual case. They cannot define 

the "whole man" they strive to create, but must be content to heTp them 

become their possible selves. Achievement of "wholeness" in the sense 

■■ V ■ 
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that Schumacher describes it> Is. a process of self-creation, and all 

any educator can do 1s encourage and facilitate that creation. 

The goal of holism, then, Is addressed by EHEE in two ways. A 

particular inethod of thought is cultivated in which a person learns to 

complement liinear with systemic thought and to be alyjiays alert to 

interdependency and relationship. The person seeks to know and to 

understand something in its aontext. Secondly, it recognizes that 

growth is a process of self -creation and that the "whole man" is' more . 

than his behavior but Is also his center. It values this wholeness 

and seeks to. nurture 1't, allowing It ito emerge in the hope and faith 

that In this way lies progress toward creative solution of environmental 

problems. It Is the way, as Mclnnls has put ^t, toward "making people 

possible (5)." ' ' ' . 

. . ^. ■ ' 

14: Person as Nature and the Ecologic Ethic 

The history "of western civilization Is one of progressive separatt( 

of humans from nature. In the first chapter of Genesis, God creates 

the world, then creates man In his- image and authorizes iilm to dominate 

and be\ removed from the subhuman world. This scriptural attitude has; 

accordlTrtg^to Wh1t& and other historians, provided the basis for an 

exploiiive and destructive technology that has resulted In th6 myriad^ 

ecological pjroW ems facing the modern world (6). People see themselves 

-^s separate from the rest of nature, as flualitatlvely differen^t from It, 

*and. exercise their ^''technique" for their benefit without concern for 

theNjion-human parts of the ecological community. Edberg has described 

the situation as follows: • . 

^* ■ 

Tragically," mankind's increased technical ability has 
*• cotncided with an increased insensitivity to nature's 

■ 143 
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interplay of balances. Together, they have begotten 
an arrogance that has led man to think himself lord 
over everything else in creation O). 

Many writers on ecologfca»l problems ha*e argued that humans must 
overcome this pride and' arrogance and replace- it with humility and 
recognition of unity. Edberg notes that -No organism can exist un- , 
connected with the environment, which enters into its structure. -Every 
organism—worm and bird, tree and man— is subject to environmental 

Uws (8)," Houston stated. It another way. 

•. — , ' ■ 

Man is no encapsulated bag of skin; man is organism- 
environment. Understanding this difference should 
bring people to the realization that society has 
reached the momentous point in human history where, 
to survive, it must reverse the ecological plunder (9), 

Leopold has made the point as well as anyone. 

All ethics so far evolved rest upon 'a single premise: 
that the individual is a member of a community of 
interdependent parts. His instincts prompt him to 
compete for place in that community, but his 
ethics prompt him also to cooperate (perhaps in order 
that there may be a place to compete for). 

The land ethic simply enlarges the boundaries of 
the community to Include soils, waters, plants and _ 
* ■ animals, or collectively: the land. . . . 

In short, a land ethic cttanges the role of Homo 
sapies from conqueror of the land-ccJmmunity to plain 
member and citizen of it. It implies respect for 
his fellow-membprs, and also respect for the community 
as such (10). 1^ 

So the task seems to be to reeducate people to the reality that they 

are "natural" and must live in harmony with other members of their 

"community." Leopold argued that what is needed is an ecologic ethic. 

$uch an ethic exists throughout nature and is "a limitation on freedom 

of action in the struggle for existence ^ 11)." Humans have believed 

themselves beyond the dictatesof such an ethic. Their social ethic 

which, according to Leopold, is "a differentiation of social from anti- 



social conduct," has been formulated only In terms of the humu cm- 
munity. These two etiiics can and must be brought together to form 

what he called the "land ethic." 

A fl'oal of environinentaT education, then, must be such- an ethic. 
It can be argu'ed that such an ethic Is the goal of environmental 
education. The problem here is how EHEE can contribute to development 
of such an ethic. First, it has been the insight of nature' education ' 
and outdoor education that If people are to understand the very concept 

. "nature" they have to experience It. Stories are told of youngsters 
raised in large urban areas who have no Idea where mllJc or electrical 

•energy cfr many other resources come from. They see milk come from 
cartons and electricity appear at the ^llck of a switch and„th1nk that 
these are purely, creations of human beings. They do not even Inquire 
as to source.. These necessities are there when needed, and that 'Is ' 
enough. Obviously contact with the non-human com^iunlty Is essential- 
to understanding of that community. This does not mean that children 
must all go to suinner camp or drive out of the city to school" camp— 
which is certainly desirable where possible— but rather that available 

■opportunities for contact with nature be aval.led of whenever possible. 
Teachers can utilize weedy waysides and vacant lots, small-parks, 
community gardens, even dish gardens, aquariaand terraria. The . 
objective Is simply to allow peotHe to experience the reality cif the 
"community" In Leopold's sei*se. Once this has occurred. tITen It Is' 
fruitful to engage In discussion of human ecology, the relationships » 
that exist between people and their community.. 

It seems desirable also, where possible, to Immerse people in the- 
natural environment, to put them'ln places where they, can perceive 



directly how their actions affect the Integrity of the comtnunity aV^d 
htm it In turn affect-s th^. Yhis might be done, for exmp}e^ in 
gardening* The gardener it taking advantage of the sun*s energy and 
soil nytrients- to contribute to satisfactit!^ of a basic human nee.d^ 
He thvests the sun^s energy in the^ garden patch by spading it up 
(ytiti^ring^ the solar energy contained iri his food, which of course came 
ffo^ another gai^n), or ti fling it mechanically (burning solar energy 
in petroleum) « He then fertilizes the soil using either animal waste 
or a ch^ical fertilizer^ plants his seeds* and works for several months 
controlling 'competing plants, which he calls ''weeds,** then ultimately 
harvesting the* crop that has survived the vafgaries of weather and ^ests 
of various fetnd&v Finally food storage and preparation are. necessary. 
At all stages of %his process the gardener can study human ecol ogy and 

can transfer coocepts learned through the gardening experience tto the , 

. . • ^ * >^ 

larger context. It makes goc^i sense to study agriculture on tKe large 

, * ** * 

^cal|^hand*in-hand with a gardening experience • The abstraction that 
is industrial agriculture can be contrasted, compared and understood 

in relation to tlie small* garden. And the reality of organic unity can 

* 

perhaps be grasped as the interdependencies are understood. Limits 

and constraints can>^be perceived*, fhis Is* |ust one of many examples 

wherein experience of natural environments, coupled witU^ abstract 
» 

study qT the larger world, can lead to important learning. 

*^ /- 

^fhere^iVf'fe been a growth in recent years In the United States of 
outdoor progr^s* People Ifi^increasing numbers have etigagtd rfr ^outdoor 
recreation ac^tivities. Such activities can also j)rovide opportunities 
to ^anst the necessary unity and oneness with all life. These activi- 
'ties^ can be engaged in for recf^eatiqn and/or ^s parrt of educational pro- 
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grams. The educational potck-^tial of the experience lies in its context. 
The participant is removed for a moment from the hustle and bustle, the 
structured and scheduled world of everyday existence. He or she is 
rervoved also from the technological support systems that sustain life , 
and nediate contact with the sometimes harsh realities of nature. In 
the w<j3tSs, on the desert, 'mountain, or sea, people can return to'a 

" vulnerable position their ancestors struggled to get out of. They are 
not returning there to live, of course, but to'visit and to gain 
inspiration.' They ms% become concerned about the weather and the 
natural cyc>e of day and night. They work their muscles ^nd test 

- their physical strength and their wits in situations where their very 
survival my*b% at issue. Thus they r,ay become aware of their vulner- 
ability and nrortality, and this is a lesson that is part of becoming 
aware of- the large connunity of which humans are a part, 

iris not being suggested here that people be taken out into 
risky situations where their very survival is clearly at stake. But 
when people are confronted by the powerful and 1r?e>to/abl€ workingi^of^ 
the natural world, they may be reminded that tf^ey do riot have the 
complete control over their lives that they perhaps thought they did. 
This is the realization that sweeps over one as he or' she stands or, a 

t 

1at*€ral poraine and watches and hears the ice a glacier grinding 
downward. Or perhaps he or she sits in a tent and listens to the wind 
roar through the Trees and rain pound* on' t^e tent, fiothing explicit is 
necessarily learned from such experiences, but the possibility is. there 
that the participant will learn southing elemental thaf^ight lead to 
t^-.e »-.jTility that ts essential to understand •'ng. of oneness and unity. 
The understanding involved here is not p^^rely cog-'it've. Tne 
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words "oneness" and "wholeness" and "unity" do not evoke images in the 

Blind. They are abstractions that have no substance. They must be 

"realized" or "felt'" to be understood. Leopold did not arrive at his 

concept of "land ethic" alx)ng a purely cognitive path. He came to it 

via a lifelong involvement with the natural world, first as a sportsman 

and later as a scientist and liusbandman. He learned as a child and 

young man to'live in and appreciate the natural world, then sought to 

know it in the scientific'sense, and finally came to care for it vrith 

both mind and heart. Ideally the environmental educator can help peopl« 

travel along this same path, combining love and affection derived from 

contact with the mystery, wonder and beauty of 'nature, with knowledge- 

% 

acquired through systematic stud^. 

Edberg thinks long and hard about this matter of the relationship 
and perception of humans to nature. -Is it not presumptuous, he asks, 
that humans are able to see 'only instincts impelling the actions of 
other creatures, while their actions are directed by intellect. 
"Humbling oneself ever so little, one will find it hard to draw sharp 
lines between instinct and intelligence, intuition and insight (12)." 
There is certainly a great difference in thinking ajaility between a 
human and his or her fellow creatures. But, Edberg notes, it is a dif^ 
ference of degree, not of kind. This idea calls to mind a passage in a 
book by Farley Mowat. He and a companion are in a small boat in a bay 
in Newfoundland in which is trapped a large female fin whale. The 
local residents, sj^otting the stranded whale, shoot many rounds of 
anmunition into it and otherwise abuse the trapped animal, and an out- 
raged Mowat tries to come to the whale's rescue.- ^He is unsuccessful, 
^ut does his best, and is rewarded by an experience that is haunting 
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and suggestive of the insight which Edberg has^ described. 
' ' ® ■ 

Then she sank forward and he,n head went under. The hump 
appeared, she blew and sounded and, a few seconds later, 
was passing directly under the dory. It seemed to take 
as long for the interminable sweep of her body to slip 
by as It does for a train to pass a railway crossing. 
But so smoothly and gently did, she pass that we f^lt no 
motion except. when the vast flukes went under us and 
the dory bobbed a little. 

It was then I heard the voice of^^the Fin Whale for 
the third time. It was a long, low, sonorous moan with 
unearthly oyertones in a higher pitch. It was unbe- 
lievably weird and bore no affinity with any sound I 
have heard from any other living thing. It was a voice 
not of the world we know. 

When the whale had passed on, Onie sat as if para- 
lyzed. Slowly he relaxed. He turned and looked at me" 
with an anxious and questioning expression. 

^ "That whale. . .she spoke to wel T t'inks she 
jpoke to wel" ' 

I nodded in agreement, for I will alwaysT bel.ieve she 
deliberately tried to .span the chasm between our species— 
between our distant worlds. She failed, yet it was not « 
total failure. So long'^as I live I shall hear tjie echoes 
of that haunting cry. And they will remind me that life ' 
itseTf— not hwncm life—is the ultimate miracle upon 
this .earth. I will hear those echoes^ even if the day 
should come when none of her nation is left alive in the 
desecrated se3S,.and the voices of the great whales have 
been -silenced forever (13). 

This may be dismissed as .romahticisw, or it may be regarded as the 

necessary humility described by Edberg. Certainly this is a dramatic 

and fare encounter, but 'its qualities can be achievej^ in tnore common ^ 

experiences. An environmental education th^t emphasizes experience 

and places people in contact with natural cormiuni ties will yield opppr-; 

* c 

tunities for profound and humbling encounters like that Mowat describes 



#5: Perceptual Awareness ^ . 

The love of ^ beauty may express itself in a song, if\ a 
smjle, or in silence; but roost of us have no inclina- 
' tibn to be silent. We have not the time to observe . 
the birds, the passing clouds, because we are too busy 
with our pursuits and pleasures. When there is np 
-beauty in our hearts, how can we help the children to 
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,be -alert and sensitive? We try to be sensitive to 
beauty while avoiding the ugly; but avoidance of the 

. ugly makes for inse'nsitivity. If we would develop 
sensitivity in the young, we ourselves must be sensi- 
tive to beauty and to ugliness, and must take every 
opportunity to avfaken in them the joy there is in 
seeing, hot only/ the beauty that man has created, but 
also the beauty /of nature (U) . - 

earlier in this paper reference was made to Berne's discussion of 
' awareness in which he noted that many people engage in their daily round 
of activity without being aware of the world they are experiencing. 
They are so caught up in their internal world of anxieties and expecta- 
tions that they fail to notice the beauty and ugliness around them. 
The effect of such limited awareness on the environment is obvious. 
People simply do not notice degradation and change unless it occurs 
in their neighborhood. Further, they cannot relate to the value of 
environmental qualities or elements that lie beyond their perception... 
There is little hope that people will be motivated to act on behalf 
of environmentaf quality until they perceive it. Thus an obvious task 
for environmental education is to educate for awareness ,' to open people 
up and increase their sensitivity to the world around them. This can 

t 

be done consciously and experientially. / 

Rachel Carson has written of a "sense of wonder" that is present 

> " ■ . . • 
- in;" children. . - 

A child's world is fresh and new and beautiful, full „ 
of wonder and excitement. It is odr misfortune that 
for roost of us that clear-eyed vision, that true 
instinct for what is beautiful and awe-inspiring, is. 
dtmroed ^nd even lost before we reach adulthood. If 
^ I ha^ influence with the good fairy who is supposed 
' to preside over the christening of all children I 
should ask that her gift to each child in the world 
be a sense of wonder so Indestructible that it would 
last throughout life, as an unfailing antidote against 
the boredom an^, disenchantments of 'later years, the 
steHTe preocc#at1on with things that iare artificial, v 
the alienation from the sources of our strengtti (15). 
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Since no such fairies are available, she counsels that parents, teaehefs 
and other adults try to shaVe in the child's fascination with the mystery 
and excitement of the world. It is not necessary to know the names 
of the birds, flowers, or -trees, but simply to nurture ^he child's 
curiosity and excitement. This can be accomplished by sharing ex- 
periences with the child in the outdoor environment, by sharing personal 
perception and appreciation. 

If you are a parent who feels he has little nature lore i ^ 
at his disposal there is still much you can do for your 
child. With him, /Where ver^you are and whatever your 
resources, you can still Took up at the Sky-*^its dawn 
and twilight beauties, its stars by night. You can 
" listen to the wijid, whether it blows with majestic voice 
through a forest or sings a many-voiced chorus around 
the eaves of your house or the corners of your apartment 
bui Iding. 

.... , Exploring ^naturB with your child is largely a 
matter of becoming receptive to what lies..^^ around you.' 
It is learning again to use your eyes, ears, nostrils 
and finger tips, opening up the disused channels of 
sensory impression (16). 

Carsdn clearly recognized the importahce of cultivating awareness, 

that affect wa4 a necessary part of learning, and that this could be 

•nurtured by means of a process of keeping the child open to the world. 

Children will, as they mature, iffcreasingly adopt the values of their 

elders. If their, mode Is are open to experience, try- to be observant 

and s?nsitive to their world, so too will, the child. The implications 

of this for environmental education are obvious. 

r 

Van Matre recognized the importance of perceptual awareness and, 
building on Carson's insight, developed an extensive methodology for 
nurturing perceptual awareness in outdoor settings. He tailed f>is 
.'approach "Acclimatization," and it has been widely adopted by environ- 
mental educators in many contexts*. He simply drew together many 



activities from a variet;^ of sources and focused them on a general goal 
of ecologicaf understanding. Thus he has taken the blind walk idea 
which has been widely used and made it part of hisr process; It 

,.i> 

forces people to use their hearing and tactile senses, and opens up 
new potentials for experience. He borrows the "solo" idea from Outward 
Bound schools and uses it to provide people with the experience of 
solitude in an outdoor environment. Confined to a limited area without 
any companions f«r a period of days, a person cannot help but notice 
details of the place that would be missed if he or she just casually 
passed through it. This experience is a reminder that people usually 
observe only the surface of a place and this can lead to an increased 
desire for awareness and knowledge.'- There is no way that. this insight 
can be gained except by experience. It is common knowledge that human 

■ ' / ; 

perception is of necessity limitejl and selective, but the fact of this 

f- 

in the personal' Instance can only be appreciated through firsthand 
experience. Van Matre realizes this and makes it the foundation of 
his approach. By means of sensory experience he seeks to nurture^, 
awarfeness'and wionder and "pave the way for the child to want ta know," 
as Rstchel Carson described such a process. It is not necessary here 
to detajjl the work of Van Matre but rather to endorse it and suggest 
that the reader consult his work for an- extensive resource of sensory 
awareness activiti^JS suitable for environmental education (1,7). 

Some of Van Matre's activities are ysefuVwith adult groups also, 
and many were, in fact, borrowed* and adapted from sources tl?at were 
originally developed for jise wtth adults. Techniques developed for* 
group work aimed at Increasing interpersonal sensitivity are an 
example. In many ijistances, learning to relate better to other people 
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is a process/of Increasing -one's ability to realistically perceive 
¥h^^^^p|e. "TThys one becomes more aware of ^ody language, of 
e^e'ejP^fe%:&Bning^ techJj|ques, and so forth.. One also learns that 
hi^ or. her own^internal s^ate affects perception. The basic axiom of 
perceptiwl psychologists that how a person behaveswill be a direct 

* outgrowth of perceptions existing for him or her at any moment can 'be 
understood through interpersbnal sensitivity exercises. This axi.om 
helps to explain why people perceive the same external reality dif- 
ferently. These insights are important for environmental education, ' 
for people learn of their limitations while at the same tirne achieving 
a vision of potentials not evident to them before. Thfey may actively 
seek to improve their perception and thereby their functioning, and may 
also become more aware and appreciative of environmental quality and 
intolerant of environmental degradation. 

An impoffemt quajity of the educator who seeks to address this 
enviropmehtal edu Latio ^n goal, is acceptance of the student's perceptions, 
One person cannot force another to be more aware and perceptive. 
Teachers can assist students in learning what is possible and in 
learning skills helpful to sharpening awareness,, but they must not 

. define this awareness. They must accept the students' perception and 
support it.. Otherwise students will merely try to "psych out" what 

' the teacher wants them to perceive and thus will not'iitiprove their 
skills. This is'an obvious point, yet it is a great temptation to 
always be pushing for specific outcomes of lear'ning experiences. In 
the case of improving sensory awareness ajEid perception, such would be ^ 

. a great mistake.^ 

, To achieve the goal of improved awareness, the^ envi ronmenta-l 
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e<Jii^l«ps "sht)^|,d,Ji.rpy.i/le educational "^nvi and experiences 

that"ari\rich~^;^^d{i;. Since they should not unequivocably set 
standards of '^d and^bad,-^ exposing students -^to variety they provide 
them with an opportur^ity for -choice. This matter is moving toward the 
next goal of valuing, but is important here because perception and 
awareness is essential to choice. Background experience of broad 
scope allows people to discriminate between contrasts and alternatiyes^ 
Humanistic educators have developed hundreds of techniques for improving 
awareness of self "and the external environment. All of these resources 
^an be utilized through the process of experiential and humanistic 
environmental education. 

#6* Value Clarification and Change 

Values and valuing are important to environmental education in 
several ways. First, there is confusion in the minds of many people 
about what they should value. Traditional sources of values, "such as 
family and church, are no longer serving as well as they once did to 
guide people in making difficult choices, setting goals and limits, 
and resolving ethical dilemmas. Consequently there is confusion in 
tnany people about what should guide their decisions, and many turn away 
from difficult choices, preferring to leave them to' others.* When those 
others are politicians, bureaucrats, or businessmen bent on increasing 
or maintaining their power, status,. or control over people and natural 
resources, trouble f or the environment results. This problem is not 
purely one of values, for people are also confused by a phethora of 
information, but 6ven here confusion as to what one values increases 
" one^ inability to organize and decide what part of ,the^ information 
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load one is to master and use. Harman points out the- implications of 

this situation. f „ 

. . .the only form of guiding microdecisi ons that. is com- 
patible with the western concept of ^democracy is through 
education leading^to^free choice of wholesome values ex-, 
pressed in open political process--these values in turn 
Influencing motivations and thence behavior. But this^ 
•process presupposes widespread agreement on some set oIt 
fundamental beliefs and values from which ^the behavior ' 
ultimately derives. ladking this consensus, we find 
strong pressures toward control through tjie shaping of 
motivations and behavior (18). * 

When the controllers in such a -situation promote particular values, as 
indeed they would and do, such values might not be in the best interest 
of people and their environment. The current argument over energy 
poli^cy provides an example. If the people currently in power were to 
"shape motivation and behavior" in order to attain the^ goal of a 
high- technology and centralized electrical energy generation system, 
problems associate4 with inflexibility, cost, and environmental - 
impacts might occur which could be avoided if alternative approdches 
to electrical energy generation were used. The point is simply that 
• if people are going to choose, they must have the freedom to do so, 
and part of this freedom comes from the ability to ex^mi^ne and be 
-^confident An one's values. For* this, reason^ values clarification must 
be a part of environmental education. 

4 A related point is that people need to critically famine as- 
sumptions, premises and values that guide policy and decision-making' 
related to environmental quality. As noted in the early chapters of 
this study, many students of ^environmental problems believe that opera-^ 
tive values should be critically examined and in some cases changed. 

m 

Sope values may at anjkarlter time in cultural history have contributed 
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to progress and betterment of the human condition but now contribute 
to problems and should therefore be changed. A partial list of such 
values might include: 

--the idea that "growth is good" and "bigger is better" whether 
it be growth in population, tax base, size of firm, or acreage^ 
of farm, ^ ' ' 

--the technological imperative, that any technology that can be 

developed and applied, should be {19), 
--compe'ti tionT the way to success, *which is the maximization of 
one's personal welfare, is to be the good competitor, to be 
good at a win- lose -game. 
—emphasis on technique and fascination with means to the degree 

of obscuring ends. . 
--efficiency .and -quantification: the higher the output, of goods 

or work, per unit of time, the better, 
—separation: of person from person and person from nature, 
limiting responsibility for fellow humans removed in space 
and time, and allowing exploitation of the non-human parts 
of the environment (20). - , ^ 

A list of "new" values might also be drawn ui>, values which could be 
promoted as adaptive to current constraints and as offering solution 
to pressing problems* Tom Bender has written, **Our ability to develop 
a culture tha^can endure beyond our own lifetimes depends upon our 
coming to a new understanding qf what is desirable for a harmonious and 
sustainable relationship with the systems that support our lives (21)/* 
This may, as he believed mean identifying and Incorporating new values 
, in th^^lture- Such values rpight include the following: 



permanence— actions should- contribute to the quality of society* 

and therefore of the environment, in the long run. 
Non-violence— actions should minimally disrupt the biosphere, 
should adhere to the ecological constraints which govern 
the interaction of all living organisms. 
Stewardship— humans have a responsibility that goes along with 
the power derived from technical ability to maintain and 
improve the sustaining Earth. 
Frugality—human needs should be satisfied, such as needs for 
physiological sustenance, safety, love, artd growth, but 
wants should be minimized. Humans should live within the 
means of the environment to sustain them, accepting limits 
especially to material wants, for the finiteness of Earth 
sets such limits. 
Cooperation— people- should cooperate within the conmunity, 
recognizing that the good of all within the community. 
Including the self, is served when the welfare of the 
conmunity is maintained. 
Diversity— as in all ecological systems, disruDtion is minimized 
in human systems when there is diversity, so in matters 
technological as well as organizational and biological, 
div*Fs-vty^ should be jna xi mized^ 
Oneness— humans should value the unity of life and reject the 
premise that person-person and pensoa-nature separatism 
limit responsijjility. 
Quality- -value lies in well-lived years, not in the total years 
lived, in products well ntade and work well done, not in 
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numbers'^of Items produced or hours spent. In short, 
quality and quantity/ and sometinies quality alone, may 
constitute good. 
People— humans are individuals with needs and aspirations and 
a desire to grow, rather thwi personnel to be qsed for 
specifier ends. Organization, technology, -and work should 
aim for the betterment of people through meaningful work, 
not for maintenance of abstract calculations of welfare 
such as GNP and "standard of living." 
This is by no means a complete list of "new" valines but illustrates 
the point here. Environmental education can^and must facilitate 
criticial examination of accepted norms of value and action, and must 
suggest new directions that people might take. It brings together . 
knowledge of why change is necessary, knowledge based on facts and 
concepts acquired in pursuit of the goals described earlier in this 
chapter, wrth the realization that; to^34^t^s to choose, and that ^ 
alternative values may be and perhaps should be chosen- 
Many educators may raise questions about the ethics of such a 
contention. They may view the role of education as primarily one of 
socialization and preparation of people for effective functioning tn 
the society. It certainly serves this function. But another ethical 
, question arises: if the society is flawed, is it right to raise young 
people to an uncritical -acceptance (Jf the less than optimal situation? 
This^athical dilefnna is admitted here and the position taken that, 
at least in a democracy, a range of value choice is essential to 
effective social functioning, that all education is value-laden, and 
that it is the responsibility of the environmental educator to raise 
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questions in a spirit of open and responsible inquiry ^ibout the nature 
of operative values. It ^is here, and in its treatment of awareness* 
.that environir^jntal education addresses the task defined by'Froratn and 
described in eiirlier chapters. 

* ■ Having established the need for values educatien, the next task 
here is to examine what humanistic ^ucation and exceriential learning 
can contribute" to attainment of environmental education's goal of 
improved ski'U in considering valuative alternatives and making 
valuative- decisions. Values edutation itself qualifies fdr inclusion 
in educationatl processes classified as humanistic because it: (a) 
requires acceptance and teacher valuing of learner (leeds and purposes; 

(b) requires. fr#doBi as a basic elesient of the learning prcc^^s; " 

(c) requires a ^uppbrtfve envircnnient where learners can exaufine* 
soflietimes fnistraHng and painful dilefnnas and can learn to cope with 
uncertainty and ambi^ity; (d) requires openness to and acceptance of 
diverse choic-es, a climate where no absolute standard of "right" or 
"wrong" is evWent, and where* respect for the- individual and his or her 
right to choose is efnphasized; and (e) requires teacher recognition and. 
acceptance of the role that emotions play in making choices. It H 
possible to imagine values education that-is not humanistic. Adults 
might limit the choices available to children, for example, by only 
telling them part of a story. Or a principle might be presented to 
which adherence is required. Indoctrination and inculcation are forms 
of values education which are not humanistic and are not acceptable 

for environmental education. 
« Four approaches to values education utilize experience and rmX 

the humanistic criteria mentioned. These four are values clarification. 
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morll developi^nt^ anSlysISi, and action learning. An entire boo*^ right 
be written descrlbiftg hdw each of these approaches 'can contribute to 
^. mvirmmnU\ education. For this study, a brief sumary of the-ap- 
pfoach, its humni Stic and experiential qualities, and an example, will 
be presented, - ' 

Values X^Urif lcatiof^ Approach ^Sj^ ' 

' This approach J ncliides the three action phases of cf^oosing', *" 
acting, and prizing. Its value theory: 

..u . .Is based on a conception of democracy that says 
pefs&fls can Team to mhke their own decisions. It is 
also based on the conception of hutganity that says 
hm^n beings hold the possibility'of being thoughtful ' 
and wi;5e, and that the most appropriate values will 

. come when persons use their inteVligence freely and 
reflectively to define their' relationships with each 
ot^her and With an ever-changing world. Furthermore, 

V^it is "based on the idea that values are personal 
things if'tBey exist at all, that they cannot be' 
personal unSil they are freely accepted, and that 
' t'bey cfiflnot be of much significance if they do not 
penetrate .the living of the person who holds "them (22). 

Rath^ yai^tejn, Simon and others .have developed a values education process 

based on> this t^ieory whkh they have called values clarification. The 

procescs consists of posing a problem of valuing to the student in an 

. environment which is open and free from threat; urging the student to 
identify his or her position on* the problem, providing the opportunity 
to view a range of alternative- value positions, and allowing affirma- 

, tion and action upon. the value position taken. The approach involves 
no normative Judgment of right or wrong but gives the students insight 
ifttc the values issues before ■them, iRto their personal position on ^ 
the Issues and gives practice in the process of perceiving and evaluat- 
ing alternativeis. Thus they gain skillMn decision-making which is so 



essential worl-ir^g on pro{|fer;S of a1f'l^^^s' 

Values clarification may taVe rrfi^y fcrrs; ax^^ong th^* rc'^^-f^layu.g 
garits, slr^ulaticnst contrived or real value-l-aie^^-.^iUuaticj^s^ tr-=iepth 
self-analysis exercises, sensitj^Hy -activit^^s, Vjt/=^-C;tfSS ailfir^- 
lies, or srall group discussion (?3). It Is usually best used -bs part 
of an ui^iiiiry rather than as an isolates? i^^j^e'-cise* Jt^^as lisef ul , ^or 
e^artplet In a Youth Conservation Corps carrp w^ere tt^e adol^cent 
enrollees were upset and angry at their situation* At a canpfire 
discussion of grievances, a staff rierrtber suggested that e^eryor^ share 
their hopes and aspirations for their YCC experience* All did so,, and 
as the process unfolded, the angry and confused group, began to focus on* 
the possibilities in their situation. They clarified their goals, i^nd 
carje away frot!» the process excited about the opportunities they J^iad to 
explore themselves, other members of the group, and the forest ejnviron- 
r^ent In which they were living. 

In another example, students examining energy issues and the 
conflict between advocates of increasing supply and reducing demand, 

brought the problem home to their immediate situation by means of 

* 

an adaptation of the values clarification exercise "Baker's Dozen," 

They were asked to list thirteen electrical appliances which they use 

at hoTO, then cross out three Itefns they could do without and three 

items they could not do without. If energy demand figures on the items 

are available, they can be calculated for purposes of discussion* 

Questions about how people *use electricity and where use might be 

curtailed are discussed* What would they choose to use if they had 

only one-half of the electricity to use that they do at present (?4)? 

Such ^xercisesMncrease the likelihood that students will perceive th. 

* ♦ 
♦ 

1 f * f ) 
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relationship of the general profaleni under discussJon, that of energy 
supply. ar»d demnd and the tradeoffs involved in incrf^sfng and decr^s- 
fng thein, to^ theESs^lves. Thus ^he condition of^re'latedness self 
described earlier by Cc^s as necessarjj. to effective learning |s 
achieved. ^ \ ^ 

A \if^itation of the values clarification approach^ is its dependence 
upon the imtaedi ate group of people involved in the exercise for a range 
of alternative value posit-ions. This can be a problem in a relatij/ely 
hotsogeneous gn>ap. If, for instance, all of the students in the above- 
roerrtioned energy example identify the s?me energy-intensive values, 
how will the les^ energy-Intensive alternatives be introduced? It 
will be necessary to go beyond mere clarification of values already 

• present, to sacrifice the relatively "value neutral" quality of this • 
approach to values education, to the overt Introduction of alterna- v 

""tivss perhaps beyond the experience of the students involved. When 
this occurs, the leader will have moved beyond purely values clarifi- ' 
cation. This is no problem, for values clarification seems most useful 
when only a part of a larger learning strategy which includes several 
approaches to values issues. 

A final poiTit on values clarification is its contribution to the 
conditions described by Fromm which were discussed in earlier chapters. 
Values clarl/lcation can contribute significantly to one's self- 
knowledge. Using this approach, people ask themselves what they have 
chosen\and why. They are forced to evaluate their choices and to weigh 
their conrjltment to them. If they" find themselves uncertain as to what 
they should choose, then they may begin the process of identifying 
their "suffering" and of understanding Its origin. They may aTso 
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identffj? aUernatives to their situation, part of the way to overcofning 
. "111«being^" and thus discover changes they may make in norms and 
pfactices which win lead to a better situation. Thus all of the 
cof^ltions for characterolagical change that Fromm identifies can be 
helped along. This is "claiming a lot for values clarification, and 
obviously it alone cas.not create the conditions, but it can contribute." 

' M of^al Development Approach 

' A second approach to the problem of studying values i n environ- 

mental education involves the study of rborality in environmental 

decision-making., Recently cognitive psytljj^logists have focused upon 

. ^ • 

the problem of moral development 4itili zing a structural approach. 

Their work has allowed a concise diesfeription of moral reasoning, and 

has rifesulted in « typology pf moral thought, ^nce all decisions which 

* impact' the environment involve moral thinking, a cognitive assessment 

of what constitutes right action in th§, situation,- their work is valua-^ 

ble to environmental "educi^:or$. . 

Lawrence Kohl berg has/described the typoTogy, which contains 

three dlsti set, levels of. mo^al tWnl^ing-^ .Each of these levels • • 

may be €onsidered^4istinct moral philosophies, distinct views of the 

socio-tora? world (25)**" The first level , .called the "preconventional" 

. by. Kohl berg, i s -^characterized by inti^rpretation of good and bad 
,'^in terms of their physical consequences (punishment, reward, 
exchange" of favors) or in terms of the physical power of those who 
enunciate the rules and iai)eis of good and bad (26). At the second, 

■ or "conventional level, the goaljs maintenance of the rules and 
expectations of the ^roup. .The goal is to maiitt'ain, support, and 



justify the Indlvlduars soci*f order* .^Thfsf level can be Jescnh^^ 
as confomist. And the third level , caVTed "postconventlonal is • 
marked by emergence of self-detiqnined iMiral principles^^^ antjl 
wrong is determined by rational confsidfj^f^ social utility or 
by appeal to self-chosen, comprehensive and ;?::onsi stent etfiicS-T prin-. 
ciples. These are .^^.uni versa! principles of'3Ustice,^of th^ ^ 
reciprocity and equality^ of* human rights, and of /Aspect for^the 
dignity of, human beings as indivfeJual persons (27);'- These level s> 

/according to Kohlberg, are developmentally^ sequential and movement . 

cis forward in the sequence • ^ 

How does this relate to environmental decision-makingr^ Aldo 
Leopold, as noted earlierVihas called for an etliic that limits human 
behavior accot^'ng to presicrjptijon^ of both social and ecologica} 
good*' With a concept -of community that includes. noh-human as well 
as human elements, an ethic may. emerge based oil the idea that "A thing 
is right when it tehds to preserve the integrity, stability, and 

beauty of the biot/c community {2i3)." It is Wrong when its effect is 

o . y >' ^ ^ 

other than this.^ In Kohlberg-s terms, right action at' the precon- 
ventional le^l is determined iy what one perceives will satisfy ^ 
one's own needs. Decisions in human relations are governed by reci- 
pf^ocity, and there seems Jittl^ chance of concern about ^e biotic 
community entering decision-making at this level. Only if a person of 
h4gher authority upon whom the decision-maker' is dependent "lays down 
'the law"^on matters of biotic importance does it see^n likely that the 
•decision-maker at this level will act correctly ecologically. 

At the conventional level there is orientation toward group norms 
and maintenance of the established social order. One Is good when one 



is dutiful and does not rock the boat.' Here, then, it $eems that one '% 
will ori1/ behave .rightly %i behalf tff the btotic community if that is 
the behavior expected by one's group or determfned by the authorities-. - 
Leopold was concerned that mosr people seemed to operate largely out 
of economic self-interest, ignoring the biotic except when good eco- 
logical behavior was in this economic interest. In a social order 
such as that of the contemporary United States where status is ' 
measured in large part' in terms of one's possessions gnd income, 
people strive to maxinrize- their economic benefits in order to be ac- 
cepted and respected. They trample the biotic community on their path 
toward this fulfillment because it does not enter into their reasoriing ^ 
as regards maintenance pf social position. In short, the group norms 
and social order do not^ prescribe good biotic behavior in the, terms 
Leopold described, so concern for such dtfes not ent€ir the moral reason- 
ing of, people at the conventional level. 

It is at the postconventional level that the type of moral 
reasoning occurs which might result in an operational "land ethic/* 
Such an ethic can occur in the two lower levels of moral reasoning . 
only ir there are people in authority governing behavior according to 
the dictates' of ecological dynamics and imposing their thinking upon 
those reasoning at the lower levels by means of laws, the setting of 
norms, and personal authority. Kohiberg notes that the highesf stage ^ 
of moral reasoning involves an "Orientation toward;^ the decisions of 
conscience and toward .self-chosen .ethical principles appealing to Jogital 
comprehensiveness, universality and consistency (29)." At this level 
it seems possible that a person living in. the late tVfentieth century can 
gather the host of facts about the biotic community and its problems 



Into his mind and in.tegrate this data into his concepts of justice 
and equality. ' If a person is to' expand Cvthical principles from the 
human coninunity to the total biotic community.' autonoiny of the person 
doing the moral . re-asoning will be essential. The decision-maker must 
be informed in order to make a choice, but must alsq be free of com- 
pulsion to conform, free of the need to defer to authority, and not 
fearful of following a principle to 'a conclusion whirh might be 
anathema to the esta1)11shed social order. 

All of this presents a powerful argument for humanistic environ- 
mental education. If the ultimate goal of mOral education is an autono- 
mous decision-maker who bases choice upon ethical principles that are 
consistent, universal, and logically comprehensible, then students 
just enjoy an educational environment that is supportlv*, non- 
threatening, and allows exploration of one's feelings as well aS one's 
, thought processes. The course of moral development as described by 
Kohl berg and hi* colleagues is one of persistent questioning of one's 
own reasdnsvfx^ri^^ai'ing a specific position on an issue. Such a process 
• 2^ *f self-examination and assfe'^sment win be more likely to occur in an 
educational environment ma rkpd'toy humanistic educational processes than 
In one where teacljer-centered^' highly competitive, and coercive learning 
methods predominate. ' 

How might environmental education use the theories of moral devel- 
opment just described? The approach generally used is to corjfront a 
group with a moral dilemma. The dilemma might be presented as a story, 
a news-^item, or „even a skit. It is' presented in such a way that' a 
central character emerges, and that character is personally confronted 
v^th a dilemma. This gimmick makel' it easier for the lirner to cast 
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herself or himself into the position of the perplexed person. The 
group then engages in a procedure in which they establish an individual 
position on resolution of the dilenma and present their feTasoning in 
support of their position. Hopefully there will be several stages of 
moraT reasoning, represented in the group, for growth occurs when people 
examine the reasoning of a person at the stage just above theirs and 
' idiscbve^s that it resolves the dilenma somewhat more effectively than 
theirs' does. Galbraith and James have summarized a procedure 
confronting a moral dilenma in the following way (30): 



• FIGURE V 
A PROCESS FOR STUDYING A MORAL DILEMMA 
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A sample dileniTia that poses an interesting problem of environ- 

mental decision-making will illustrate the learning potentiaVin V^is 

* * » 

proces.s: • « - 

M GilBtPom XB a gorrjie hiologist and enfovcement officer /or 
th& Alaska Department of Fi&h and Game. It is hie job to 
overaea the management of aojHbou in a^part of Gome Management 
Unit 026^ in northueatem Alapka. pxia ia the region tJiat 
supports the ^^stem Arctic caribou herd^ at one time the 
tallest aaril^ou herd in North America. 

Recently ^hia Vea^^i^^rdtic' hex*d has been du^indling. In 
1970 ganie^ biologieta^ uaiyig aophiaticated population asaeaQ- 
ment* techniquesj extrapolated a }}et>d of 24^,^000 animals* This 
^ loas down from previous aasessm^nps^ but Ed and his colleagues 
were not concerned. They did another population survey in 
1975 and were' appalled to .discover that they could find no 
^ more than 100,000 animals. This year's count revealed only 
52 J 000 animals. 

Department biologists calculate that the herd will decline 
if more than 1,500 cows ^are taken by humans and other predators 
in the coming year. The Alaska natives living in the region, 
many of whom depend upon the caribou for subsistence, have 
been taking 25,000 animals each year. The best figures indi-- 
cate that the wolf, major predator of the caribou, will take 

a minimum of TfiOO and a maximum of 11,000 caribou this year. 

'% • • 

There are approximately 1f,300 wolves. If this depletion rate 
by humans and wolves is allowed to continue, Ed and his fellow 
biologists fear that the population will fall below its critical 
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mtniifmi Vcpel fc^ i^eprodmiion^ md the hem will he con- 
pletelu wiped, out. * • ^ ' 

^'Itif'mew of this m^tuation^ the Game CamiBBion pae ruled 
fk^h^^verdl aotionB munt be taken. They haue decided to 
kill t^ to 80% of the wolpcb in the pane management unite 
involved^^ and they oill try to da thi^ by aei&ial hunting. 
Further, they Ttave ea^tabliehed i^egulatimB that bnl^^ bull 
caribou be taken by natives, by permit only and one * ' 
animal for each permiiri JDwee-^thouaand permits fiave^ been 
issued by the Game Board, and these were awarded at a 
September meeting in'FairbankSr Only villages utilizing 
the oaribbu for sxd)^istenoe uere .eligible for permits. 

Unfortunately not all eligible villages received tfreir 
permits. Koyukuk, for instance, which is in Ed^s unit, sent 
no representative to tTtS^^mee^ting became they were engaged 
in subsistence, seining and drying salmon. The Game Com-' 
mission, noting their absence, assumed that they needed no 
permit and could subsist on salmon, beaver, moose and imported 
diet supplements. As it turns out, the Commission's assump- • 
tion was incorrect. Vic, a native from Koyukuk who assists 
Ed occasionally, tells him that they failed to hear of the 
meeting. They would certainly have been present had they 
known about it. 

Now it is spring and Ed is on patrol. He is troubled. Last 
week he met Vic and learned that village food supplies were 
depleted and they desperately needed caribou. He told his 
superiors about the natives^ situation^ but since all caribou 
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p^iwtt^* W "been fc/t^re ma nothing they could do to 
^ ftalp. Tf?e|£ in^teo^i inatruated Ed to kei^p a cIobo watch 
. on the MlUg^ ^o .BeaJlsat thiy did hot violate the ccanbou 
' fe^nf:p^ r00*H<^?ti^i?* : forfa^^ OB Ed end^cB ovev the game 
' ' * ?r^<mag,ment^ mit, he ^/indsf /ttear: eiyidmce on the enoi^^-kitl 
site0''iind f?m?sjRfC»HZe triqkB—that Via and his feltcw villagcm 
?&y4? been tSltng aaribou: \^Dfpssrpinental orders are alear— 
^io%afof& of vegulatiotfe iHU be aiimd and proseauted^ with . 

■ . ' ^ K 

.'lax^e fineB a!hd Sen Sail ixma ae the likely result. Tlie 
reaulatiitKB i^&t'bt adhered to if the herd is to be preserved. 
The 'lofi^-run welfare of Vic and his people hdll be b^st 

served if the herd pfeset^ed. And other villages are 

/ 

adhering^ to the xntlea. On the other hand, Ed knoi^ that / 

i 

ViQ*B people are desperate. They need tJie mat. They are 
proiid and in^ll not accept a dole, though so far no such relief 
has been offered anyhat*^. Ed understands their situation and 
syrtpathizes i^ith his friends in the village. 

Ed follai)s the Bnoirrachin^ tracks .to the in ll^ge. Be finds 
the evidence of the violation. What^ should Ed, as bath gone 
biologist and caring human being, do in this situation? 
This is obviously a complex situation, but illustrates the possi- 
bilities for environmental education present in this approacti^to values 
education. The character in the situation is caught between two goods: 
the welfare of the herd in the long and short run, and the welfare of 
the villagers in the same terms- vThis is (^learly a case where the 
ecologic ethic is involved. At one time thiere was a dynamic equilibrium 
present between caribou » wolves, and human5. Populations of caribou 
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fluctuated, anc| those of wolves and humans also did so in response. 
This symbiotic situation maintained a healthy coOTiunity, though it was 
hardly humane in modern terms.^ The change in the equation was in the 
human element where technology modified the capabilities for predation. 
This increased techno! ogfcal '^acity, combined with a humanistic ethic, 
upset the balancg and allowed the situation Ed found himself in to occur. 
Study of Ed's. dilemma would b^ espfecially useful in a bio^logy or environ- 

■ ■ ' - ■ \ ^ ' \ 

mental studies'class because the dilemma involved could be generalized 
tp many other contexts. Various positions for reso>vin9 it could be ' 
takent ranging from enforcing the law to preserve job artd receive Sc-- ^ 
claim, to enforcing. the law to serve the long-term viability of the 
. total community. 'While decisions m^lght be the same, the r^easoning 
would be the key. Pebple are" learning t^) reason out moral decision^, 
and improved skill in this cognitive function is the goal of this ap- 

proach to values education. 

* • ' . *■ 

The Values Analysis and Action learning Approaches 

These two approaches J are grouped together because the action 

learning approach'uses many of the same methods as values clarification, 

and the values analysis approach t)ut goes beyond them to action projects 

within the school and conmunity. Analysis is the approach to values 

, education advocated by many leadiifg social science educators and is the 

most rationalistic of the approaches mentioned here. Students are urged 

to collect verifiable facts about the worth or goodness of a phenomenon 

and to weigh those facts "guided not by the dictates of heart and 

conscience, but by the rules and procedures of logic (31)/* The 

characteristics of t^iis approach can be illustrated With an example 

I/O 
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using the rao4e\ developed by Banks (32), 

^- This approach tc^ value stu<y alloif^s the student to exa^mne a 
situation In which different valye positions occur, which perhaps 
a conflict is present, and to analyze that situation. The study in- 
volves .taking a position on the issues present, basing the position upon 
analysis of 'facts. ^ A teacher my set the scene for such a process by 
describing a situation- An example might be a faraing comunity on the 
floodplain of the Skagit River 'where fanners grow various crops and a 
conflict exists ^etween one group of large-scale farraers and another 
ciOTprised of small-scale truck farmers. In ^scribing this si^tuation 
'the teacher should gather as much data as possible a^t inputs and 
• outputs of the specific farming processes, incomes to the fanners, * 
costsi risks, market considerations, and so forth. When possible, the 
data should be local and specific. When the class is notin a fanning 
locale, a prepared unit utilizing films and other aids can be used. 
The process might ocqur as follows: 

Step 11: Observation - discrimindtion— The students shou after* 
listening to the description of the situation, describe 
It in their own terms. 
Step 12: Description - discrimination— The students describe the 
behaviors they observe in the farms they visit. They 
interview the fanners and ask them ji set of questions 
• * about their operations. They make as few Inferences as 

possible while they are doing this part^fc^lielr study, 
for they are simply tryin'g to get as mu^h infQnnation 
about the\<i(0 situations as they can. 
Step 13: Identification - description, hypothesizing-'Here the 

9^ i77 
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students hypothesize what values are present in the two 
faming situations. This third step is a difficult 
'stage of the learning process and nay require prenpting. 
Teachers may have to assist the students with identifi- 
cation of specific alues. ^ f 

Step *4: Identification - ana1ysis--lt> this step the students 
identify specific value conflicts and associate tfifesi 
with the behaviors they have described. The teacher 
raay wish to inject a conflict into the situation which 
illustrates how the values described- sight cwie to clash. 
Here the students look at the conflict situation and 
analyze it. What is going §n here? Why can- the two 
groups not coexist? In this step the students ccm 
to better understand the valws present In the situation. 

Step |5: Hypothesi2iog--Here there is inquiry into the sources 
of the values observed in conflict in the situation.. 
How did one person come to large fanning and cow to 
value the qualities thereof, while another cane to snail 
faming? Students state their hyppthesos and back thea 
up as thoroughly as possible yith data and reasons. 

Step #1. Recalling.-.iext, tlie students nar>e all of the value 
alternatives which they can possibly perceive^ in' the 
fiituition. In this case this process' taight involve 
considering all of the action alternatives thai are 
Open to th^twD groups separately and as a yih§\e. 
Thus the big §pi^raters ni§ht r^nmm^r and evef^tydlly 
frysh the operators The m^t) ©pcrators flight 

m 
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simply seVl to the big fanns» voluntarily, without 
undue force, either becayse^they see that ultimately 
tb^y T^annot prevail, dn out of concern for the welfare 
of their largeV neighbors- (an unlikely prospect). Or 
the two jgT'Oups of fanners might get together and explore 
entirely new (alternatives, like moving into new crops 
and new markets together^ perhaps fonning cooperatives, 
and^so forth. The students here survey all of the- 
action alternatives available and identify the values 
present in .the alternatives. They hypothesize what the |j 
r^onsequencis of the alternatives might be*. In" the end, j 
' ' they have an array of values which should give them a 
rather complete picture of the resource management and 
social problem bjefore them. 
Step *7: Choosing— Here the student is finally asked to mak^ a 
decision, to choose what he or she would do in the 
situation. In this particular case, the student might j 

be pot into two positions— one as a small-scale fanner i 

• t 

and the other as a large-scale farmer— and asked to 
decide what to do in the situation. The choice is made^ 
and the studrnt affirms his or her decision, explainingl 

i 

It either verbally or in writing* , 

- * ■ ' I 

. It is essential in facilitating a process like this that the edu-jj 

I '1 

cator maintMfi a value-neutral position throughout, only personally » j 

taking a pospion at the appropriate point in the process, if at all, j 

apd then fully accepting the positions taken by the students. To do 

, ' ' ' / 

otherwise would negate the value of the Inquiry. "Unless the tedcher| 
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creates a classroom atmosphere which will allw and encourage students 
to^express their true beliefs, value inquiry will simply beco?^e a qm^ 
in which students will try td guess what responses the teacher v^ants . 
thm to mak* (33)^'' There may an awful temptation on the part of the 
teacher to be didactic .about, the **ri9ht" management of the situation, 
but yieldinq to t^ie temotation would not allow the student to learn 

m 

valuing skills. 

This approach focuses on social value issues rather than personBl 
mftral dilefJwas a|; does moral development. It is less concerned with 
Individual choice and valuing than with learning analytical intellectual 
operations such as stating Issues » questioning and substantiating the 
refevance of statements, identifying logical and empirical inconsistent 
* cies in arguments, and seeking and testing evidence. All of these 
stcllU «re important to decision -ma king, and a complete instructional 

* 

model ^or addressing the valuing goal must address them. 

.The final dp<)roach, action-learning, ooes beyond thinking and 
feeling to a^^ing* It provides specific opportunities for learners to 
act on th^fr values* It Is experientla^h As noted earlier, maoy of the 
techn!Ty;es, panti(Hjlarly those of values clarification and analysis, 
' are used in tliis approach. Superka and his colleagues describe an illxis 
trativfe instructioni^'1 model ihat invoJves siK staps. • ' 

1. Becoming awa^e of a problem or issue: Help students become 
cAnsci6us of a problem troubling others or themselves. 

2. Understanding the problem or issue and taking a position: 
Help students to gathdr and analyze infonnatioh and to take " 

^ . a person value posltion^ on the issue. 

3. Deciding whether t6*act^ Help students to clarify values 
about tAking action and to make a decision about personal 
iTiVoTvement. ^ ' * • 
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4, Planning strategies and action steps: Help students to brain- 
storm and organise possible .actf 6ns; provide skill and 
practice and anticipatory rehearsal. 

5. - Implementing strategies and taking actionj Provide sp/ecific 

opportunities for carrying out plaD> either as individuals 
alone or as members of a group, 

6* Reflecting on actions taken and considering next steps: 
Guide students into considering the consequences of the 
actions for others, for themselves* and in relation to the 
problems (34). - . 

This model brings together the oth^r approaches. It is certainly not 

always possible to enga>ge In such a process /for 1t is time consuming 

and often impossible because the topic being studied does not l-end 

itself to such an applied approach. But when it is possible, the action 

approach provides an 'excellent opportunity to combine both information 

assimilation and ^experiential learning and to use the great learning ^ 

potential of such a combination. 

A brief and simple example from an excellent environmental education 

rf^'source illustrates this approach (35) • Students are studying energy 

consumption and learn* that convenience foods and fast-food outlets 

involve high <?nergy subsidies. Processing, packaging, advertising, 

marketing, distribution, and preparation all require energy. 'Further, 

convenience food loses some of its nutritional value. The problem is 

close, to the students, for conveaience foods are provided in the school 

0 * 

% 

and are popular. Students gather information on the relative energy 
efficiency oT varibus foods, on their nutritional value, and then inv6n- 
tory the school for convenience foods and fresh foods. They compile 
a list of foods that are minimally processed and packaged and are 
nutritionally valuable that might be sold in ^he school fx^r snacks and 
lumrhes. Next they examine the rTossibili ties for action. How might 
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they introduce these foods into the school, and then encourage the 

" y, ■ ^ 

student body to use them? Are they committed sufficiently toward 
reducing fopd-related energy consumption and improving nutrition to 
be willing to actively work on these problems within their school? 
If so, then how might- they go about it? They design a strategy and 
implement It, meeting with school officials and using varloys persuasive 
techniques and media to encourage student use of the food provided. 
Finally, they evaluate the effectiveness of their approach. 

This simple example iljjustrates how tjie action-learning approach 
might be used. It Involves many of ^the skills used In analysis, so 
provides an opportunity for them to be learned. It requires clarifica- 
tion of personal values on the Issue* to a more complete degree than many 
values tlaViflcation activities, for the student must go forth'to act 
on his or her convictions \tf1th members of the peer group. The action 
win test , their conviction. And it certainly provides an opportunity 
for students to observe the rele^aoce to their lives of such abstract • 
and important concepts as energy efficiency and energy subsidy. Perhaps 
most importantly, they learn that responsibility comes with knowledge, 
and when they "perceive a problerr\ and a means to solution of that problem 
they can and should' act. The approach is useful in this regard in 
addressing Fromn's conditions for change. ^ ' 

^ It is clear, then, that much values education can be humanistic 
and exfj^iential . All of t+ie methods discussed will likely work most 
effectively in a supportive and humanistic educational environment. 
Thf making of choices about controversial issues when faced by a range 
of alternatives can be traumatic, and humane educational conditions^ 
increase the likelihood that threat and anxiety are reduced and the 
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choices can be made and the outcomes assessed in a constructive way. 
Also, as' the action-learning model best illustrates, active engagement 
with. the issues- and alternattvfes is possible ^ndTdesirable. Values 
education requires interaction with other .people in order to attain a 
maximum of realism in the inquiry. Sometimes this interaction is 
contrived, as in the values clarification and moral development ap- 
proaches, and often^ it is realistic as in the analytical interaction 
with people and data and the actual problem-solving of action learning. 
Valuing is the foundation of decision-making, and consequently values 
" education as described here is a keystone of EHEE. , * * 

#7: Hgmanijsm * 

' </ . ^ ' . * * 

The. humanistic person is one who is empa'thetic, who seeks to under 

• stand other people's feelings and ideas and is able to' do so. Such a 

person if also compassionate, sensing the rieeds of others and respond 

ing~to them. with support and assistance. He or she accepts^ others as 

of intrinsic worth, not requiring that the others adhere to some - 

standard qr norm or 'display« qualities of character that he or she judges 

to be "good." A humanistic person dofes not manipulate others or ex- . 

ploit t^iem, but rather"cooperates with people for' the mutual enhancement 

and growth of the self and the other. Recoj^nizing his or her personal . 

* need for sfifety, love, and esteem, the humanistic person reaches oiit 
to satisfy these needs in others, and in- so doing increases, his satis- 

■•^ faction in himself. Such a person car^s for other people. In the 

ultimate extension of humaneness, he or she cares not onV^ for people 
' ' '. •■- ' 

in the idroediate place and ,tirae in which he or she lives but ektends, 

concern to people in far away places and in the futOre. A goal of 
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environmental education is development of people who make current deci- 

• sions with the welfare of all, people in the world in mind, and with 

awareness that actions in the present will have significant effects on 

the 'lives of people that Inhabit . the warld'in the future. The ideal 

person is one who seeks to maximize the. opportunity of self and others 

to grow, to move toward Veal izati on of personal potential, and who 

accepts the responsibility to actively work toward this end. Such 

responsibility will'involve perception of .the unity of living things, 

for a. sustainable society in a'^quality environment will be 'necessary 

for optimal human growth and development, and progress in this human 

■ • ■ • * \ 
sense cannot be at the expense of the environment. 

This, chapter i.s attempting to "illustrate how humanistic education 

anrf experiential learning can contribute to environmental education. 

Since humanism is a definitive quality of humanistic educatign, its 

contribuJtion to environmental education has been discCissed earlier. 

The very nature of the educational processes -of a humanistic environ^ 

mental education will contribute to achievement of the goal of humanism. 

If the learner experiences huhianism -in the learning process, if 1;he 

teaqher. accepts the learner and seeks to help that person toward growth, 

working always with- the person' as both a thinking ^and feeling being, 

.then the learner will hav^ experienced humanism, and the llkeVthoQd 

of becoming such a person would seem to be increased. ' 

• Perhaps it is rtot possible to teach humanistic behavior in- any 

other way than through experience. A pec^on cannot be a hujnanistic 

educator by following a set of rules. Consider, for example, the goal 

- . ■ * - ' 
of humanistic education that the' teacher -accept 'the? learner's needs - 

and purposes and develop programs around the unique potential of that 
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learner. This, goal is not achievable unless the teacher really be- 
lieves, in a total sense, thit the learner's needis and purposes are 
in* fact important. Aspy and Rdebuck report that it is essential in 
training teachers in the skills necessary for humanistic education, 
for the trainer ^to be himself humanistic in the approach that is used 
with the teachers (36). Thus, the trainer must take the needs and 
purposes of the teacljers into consideration in the training process 
'if he wants them in turn to adopt similar consideration with the people 
whom they teach. II is not half so important what one says^ in this 
regard, as what one does andi^s. Moustakas has made this point as well 
as anyone. 

Life comes ^rom life, and thp teacher is the living agent 
in the school. As a living agent, the teacher must not n 
abdicate the human dimensions that, he can communicate ;to 
the child; respect for his individuality; recognition of 
his particular interests, needs,' and directions; en- 
couragement of His growth in identity. The human talents, 
the human resources of the teacher are the teacher's > 
primary value in the educative process (37)., 

He adds to this: * * 

The teacher roust be present as a whole person, open to the 
expanding reality that every situation contains,- and aware 
that the person is unique botb« in the way in which he , 
learps and ia what he le^ms. Being sensitive to the in- 
dividuals awareness of his mode of being. in the world, 
having a listening and perceptive attitude, and pointing 
to resources and opportunities that have meaning and 
relevance will e«oke the being of the child to responsible 
self-actualization and td a sound and healthy identity (38). 

.Thus if the teachersas environmental educators bop e'. to contribute to 

0 

the growth of a caring and responsive person they will Have to demon- 
strate those qualities In their relationship with the students. 

"^ow might these qualities appfear in an EHEE ciJrriculum? The' 
teacher will act a§ a resource person and 'mover. Indicating to the 
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group that each is trusted and respected. Early in the process the 
purposes of individuals and the group are elicited and clarified and 
the teacher gathers as many resources for achievement of these purposes 
as possible. The teacher is one of these resources, and is flexible, 
for he or she realizes his or her limitations and does not need to play 
the role of expert and authority. As teacher and learners pursue 
their purposiss, the teacher becomes a "participant learner" in the 
process and shares feelings and^ insights with the group in the same 
way as others do. Teachers in this situation share of themselves, 
thereby carrying out their responsibility to the group, and this 
sharing requires frank and open recognitioj^^^he purposes of the 
institution of which the group is a part, but not at the expense of 



the purposes of the learner (39). .^Harman describes the open, flexible', 

and non-defensive teacher that characterizes EHEE. 

Teaching that is responsive to the needs of the future. will 
be much less a matter of purveying information and much 
more a matter of asking questions together. The teacher, 
with a high degree of self-knowledge will depend less on 
his Uored external knowledge. He wiTVbe unthreatened 
by an atmosphere of shared learning and mutual respect 
between "learner" and "teacher." He will be less likely 
to fedr showing his irfadequacy or ignorance, less likely , 
* .to stifk to material he knows, and less likely to be an ^ 
impediment to the learner's progress, Thus^ development 
of self-knowledge will appear to be a highly desirable , 
component of the teacher* s preparation (40). . . 

Previous discussions in this chapter have Indicated how such teachers 
would function, as in the processes described for studying values. 
They embark on an investigation the end prtJduct of which they «\re - 
uncertain about, but the valoe of which they have used- their know- 
ledge and expertise to assess. Their professional responsibility. Is 
carried out in their selection and orthestration of , learning "ex- 

• ' ' • 'I s,** 
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periences, their provision of .learning resources and assisting in 

inquiry, and their ej^ncouragemeat. In summary, the learner in an EHEE 

process discd'vers the fortn and meaning of humanism by experiencing 

it in t'he relationship with the teacher. If the teacher cares for 

people and shows it, and does so as a part of his or her caring for 

the environment .as a whole, then an invaluable lesson wi 11 be learned, . 

Critics of envi ronmental ism have argued that environmentalists are 

sometimes "pro-nature" and "anti-human," and this is sometimes so. EHEE 

would seek to^avdid this, for it urges one to view humans as "nature" ' 

and thereby as much the concern of envi ronmental ism as wilderness and 

wildlife. Thfs is another manifestation'of the holism d^iscussed earlier 

in this chapter. Combs, writing about Education in general, lummarizes 

the importance of such education.- 

Modern education-must produce far more thaa persons with 
cognitive skills. It must produce human individuals, 
persons Who can be relied upon to pull their own weight 
in our society, who can be counted upon^ to behave ' * 
responsibly and cooperatively. We rieed good citizens, 
free of prejudice, concerned about, their fellow citizens, 
loving, caring fathers and mothers, persons of good will 
whose values and purposes are positive^ feeling persons 
with waats and desires likely ^to motivate them toward 
positive interactions, ..These are the things that make 
us human (41). ' • 



Joined with the other goals of EE, this one would seem to^make achieve- 
ment of the "lan/J ethic" bringing social and ecological ethics together 
distinctly possible of achievement. 
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18: Foster Creative Profelem-Siifving Skills and Attitudes 



To be creative means to experience life -in one's own way, 
to perceive from one's own person.lto draw upon one's own 
rtsources, capacities, roots. It -means fating life 
dfrectly and honestly i coyrageously searching for and 
discovering grief, joy, suffering, pain, stru^ok^con- 
flict. and finally inner solitude (42). 1^ 
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Creatively solving a problem involves finding what one perceives 
to be the best way to tackle a challenge. When environmental educators 
state that they seek to encowTage'^such iJfnsbloin-solving, they are 
recognizing a need for innovation. They are admitting that the con- 
ventional means of problem-solving seem inadequate to tbeproblems 
current l*y*"present. Consistent with 'goals already discussed, they 
recognize too that there ^s'much potential stored 1n people and that 
part of their role as educators is to release that potential. Finally, 
they recognize; as Houstakas points out, and as has been rioted in the 
discussion of the goals of values education and humanism, that autonomy 
is an essential quality of creativity. People must be free and con- 
fidertt if they are to be creative. They must be willing and able to 
gi> beyond the expectations of their group, must be willing to explore 
.new ground and to take risks I 

Examples of activities that might be called creative problem- 
solving have been mentioned in other contexts throughout this pap'er. 
' The young man who sought to curtail aerial harassment of eagles 
engaged in creative problem-solving. He asked his teacher what he 
should do, and rather than suggest to him a procesi^, the teacher 
diked several leading questions and encouraged him to identify his own 
- approach. This was used as an example of experiential learning, but 
it is also an example of an approach fostering creative problem- 
solving skills and attitudes. Another example, used in discussion 0/ 
values education, required the learnors go into th« field and learn 
what they could about the situation off the Skagit floodplain, questioni 
farmers, then bringing theif» data together and suggesting how the con- 
. nict might be resolved. The best Kay, perhaps the t>nly way, to learn 
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to be creative, is to experience it. This seems obvious, «ven a 

cliche, but prov.ides additional rationale for experiential learning 

f 

in environmental education. 

^he role of the educator is to foster creativity, to provide^, 
opportunities for it to- emerge, and to entourage it when it does so. 
The first prerequisite is to grant freedom to the person who would be 
the creator. If Joe is to learn something about creativity in address- 
ing the problem of cleaning up-Squalicum Creek, he must be allowed to 
go his own way and must be encouraged to struggle apd search for an 
approach that achieves the ends he seeks. The importance of freedom 
in learning has fceen mentioned numerous times in this study, » but here 
again it is" a requirement.' It is freedom to try and to succeed or 
. fail. If Joe perceives that a person has enough faith in him to 
support his ideas relative to solving a problem, he may apply his 
skills and knowledge to a degree he did not think possible. Then, 
whatever the outcome relative to the problem, he has learned a 
valuable lesson about himself. 

Just as the battle for political freedom must be won 
over and over again, so too in every life the battle 
for internal psychological freedom roust be fought and 
won again and again, if mcQ are to achieve and retain 
freedom from the .tyranny of their own unconscious 
process, the freedom to understand the forces which 
deterwint their thoughti, f^elifigs, purposes, goals, 
and behavtors (43). 

Self-knowledge is^thus lR?portint to crcativi%, and teachers can seek 
methods by which to encourage self-knowledge. There arc nuneroos 

r#»sowrct5 available for this. 

mtt is a connection, of- course, to hunanistie education. The 
philosophy /goals, md fwthods of hunanistic education are directed 
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precisely at the learnings involved in creativity. It is the humanistic 
educator who is concerned with self-concept,' who strives to facilitate 
self-actualization and to develop in all persons a sense of personal 
adequacy. It is that person who emphasizes freedom to learn and 
believes, as k cornerstone of his or her "educational phi losophy, in* 
the worth and capability of the leaipner. Thus humanistic educators are 
specifically concerned with releasing the creative pptential of people. 
And they do so usually with. experiential processes. The EHEE connection 
becomes very clear In relation to this goal. 

People vary greatly in their gifts. Perhaps a group has been 
studying agriculture and problems associated with it. The rising price 
xf petroleum oo the world market poses a problem because It will 
increase fanner's production costs, perhaps raise processing and 
packaging costs, and will certainly increase transportation costs. 
All of this will of course raise costs for consumcps. How might consumer 
costs be kept down? If the instruct^ in this context is didactic, he 
or she will reveal the many theories and measures that writers on the 
subject have suggested. If, however, the goal of developing skill In 
creative problem-solving Is in tfve Instructor's mind, the next step In 
the process will be brtlnstonnlng. Students will be asked to identify 
all of the wiy^ they can think of to keep costs down. How tm this be 
dene. or the farm, in processing, and In transport? If no .one Rioves 
tewird Riodification of the entire production and distributiw system 
tn their thinking, i 1 tiding quest ifw night h?lp. Are there mf ehanges 
in the %y%%m that might help! Pestibilitie, cc^ f§nh. After rainy 
ideas have been unerlticilly soUeited. they my be mrm mi and the 
mri pliuilble ones exioified further. Fintlly, m teachff mf 4turm 
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some of the ideas If the "experts." The group may well have tQ^e up with 
some of the ideas on their own, anfl what a confidence booster that night 
bel 

•tuniing the process of examining agricultural problens, a 
study u a% that described earlier in the discussion of values edu- 
cation might be pursued, with students going into 'the field to gather 
information. Information it evilutted and problems identified, then 
the task of solving the problems might be undertaken if the learning 
- . profess extends to' an action phase. In the action phase, additiepal 
opportunitlls for creativity might appear. Perhaps the group decides 
to mount an educational campaign to inforn people abeut agrleultural 

t 

« 

problems and'posslblt solutions. Several people undortake to produce 
a slideshow. doing the photography, selecting or perhaps even writing 
and Recording mu^lc for a sound track, writing a script, and so forth. 
All through this process opportunities for creativity etfierge. If the 
Instructor takes advantage of the olportMnities in the spirit de^ribed 
tarHer, much growth will occur, and service will be rtridered. 
• Many^xamples llki'thli wight be cited. T% ©ecur throughout 
education. Environmental education fscre^y dedlcitfs Itself to the idea 
that the world is tf cpmjnj* that ttemlngly Insoluble probl«w lueh ai 
rampaging population growth and resource depletion will only be solved 
if creative mindi addrtit thtii. Solutioni may ^mm from ttchnolofical 
innovations that tllew growth in tconowy and technology, or fren rt- 
ifsesiing technological growth and innovation and pulling back to an 
fxisttnce within tntl.rwiiiiinlil U»IU. Thty «§y ^tm frpm people 
learning to relatf and cooptratt In wiyt hardly iRaa1i|ib1« today. 

* 

iltiatfver the ceplftf meihiftlwn thtt ewrgt, and the faftn liwhiifttnfcii^fl 
ERIC * 



ittpXUH in huranHo lend cwtfidwce that thtji will, f>@1wtlii-'?a5 w^ll cg-tp 

frm the welHpflfig ©f hflran un^ior^ landing and cppativitj.. "UVpwfj *}a^ 

',u!»«ri2ed the ti*.k for'erfj^f atoc^*. » 

Th« teacher m%t learn* t© balarice iH "Hadinf) o«t ' dRd » 

the "letting bfr." stuff^fit - j?»t It arr* that %hf> mrU 

€«o tie festh f ref antf fieatun^fyt , I'lj-at ftt^re art ne easf , » " 

an'^wtrs to hard quiPStien^, i«d that truth \% mre a 

direst low than a taint of arrival. Such !jnderttin<Jlng« 

will probably b*^ fft»tf»<Jt In t^me um% %f §pen txplert- 

Urn of life in ail.siti chaotic unpredictafeUity. At 

such fc-ienti tht t4mMii sense the |uy §f cinini t© 

original ccnelofi§n|, and as fin^tctn didl, pauip 

t0 rivtt in the laysltry of thi* unlnow} |44|. 

• «- * 

if: .0**¥elfip Jnforffwitifin«(kthf^rin§, t^rfinuatt^'rt«^ iimrf fw;ii''J$in=-H'5k^lfj|| 
Mills ana Knoi#1i»Jii»/''" - - ^- 

%i?iich Rif|^irf^fi|f*di fr« firKff !ji§i<i%^*iion.., Iw filial la^k i^r^ ti^^^* 
ffercin ^> c « -.si^^f fr^|. ^ivriifli: illllft arr efflili^ly ml hit %bU> 
^fif^rr^ d . f ^ f^l ifpt^^li^jj f^^^^.r ^i^lH ^^^^^ t^r f^»^f^* 
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deciding which action to take when faced with' a range of alternatives, 
each of which.win have a -different impact oV the environment. -The 
skills Involved inthe «ieci si on-making process will include the 
following: ' .. * ", .i . ' *^ 

.1. Being aware,- using the- senses to 'obsefve the 'environment as 

f • . * - * 

>- ^ , directly exp^Hencfed. - . 

' ■ - • -"-^ . ■ ^ ■ 

- ' . 2. Gathering infoiTnat Ion, at yarious s.tagefe in a study process, 

' initially, to determine where study ^-sfjould: be'jTocused, as -in 

selecting' the problem.^ andSsiater to urWerstand ^the phenomenon 

> or problem bein^ studied. These iuclude', of course, research 

kkflU of jQll levels of sophistication.. 

\ —library, laboratory dnd fie^lii research- skills', 
--jconmini cat ion skills,- as in those necessary. -to, 
' ' Interview ^people. ' ' \ 

. 3, Organizational skills, both for'organfl^ng the 'pfocess^ of 

■ " = < . * •■', _ " ' , ' ' _ 

information-gathering and for giv1n|^«\n/prmat1on gathered an 

^, acpe^sfble Structure/ " . \ ' ' 

4. Evaluative skills necessary to process thelnfonnalfion into 

a usable forih for making judgments. ^ ^ 

---as in analysis whic^v breaks infonnation down in order to 
* understand the parts. * 

--as In synthesis> ^hich brings Information together- into 
wholes (esproi^liy Important in environmental 'thbught). 

—critical thinking, which^^vdTves distinguishing f^^ 
opinijdn and supported from .unsupported-lafgument. 

\ r-lqgr<»l .thinking, which contributes rules to the evaluative 

process. / . ^ * » 

; ' —feeling, the ability to recognize Wid accept inne'r ex- 
perience and relate it to ex^rnal Experience* 
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5. Decision-making skills/dlrectly allied with evaluation but 
which involve the act of choosing. ^ . 
'--Goal -setting. " . ". 
— Planrting. .• - < 

--Clarifying alternatives, and considering ^h^:,c'onsequences * 
of action on each alternative, < v 

—Selecting an alternative, acting Uf>on it, and observing 
the consequences (awareness, information-gathering, and 
eva1uat:ive skills all come into play liere), and adjusting 
to consequences, which may mean choosing another alterna- 
tive. ^ , " 

6. Rrobl em-solving, which incorporates all of the above skills, 
trut is a synthesis of them involving developing a plan of \V 



\ 



actiori to resolve the prol^lem, implementing the plan,^nd 

evaluating the process and' results. 

--Communication skills, for most problems tnvolving human 
action require human interaction for solution. The sending 
of clear messages, empathic listening and effective 
^ questioning^ the/g.iving and receiving of feedback, and the 
resolution of conflicts are all necessary to effectiv^r 
communication C^)v * * 

There is not spac«.:H<^»^ to break' these -s Ml Is down further, but 
this list indicates the range of skill development which seems necessary 
to effective action in the environment. Both cognitive and affective 
skills-are present. The skill .dimerrsions of goals previously treated ^ . 
in this chapter ar^ included; and taken as. a whole, this chapter should^ 
reveal the scope, of skill development inv(^1ved in environmental edu- 
cation and suggest many ways to go about the task. . 

- : # , ■ ■ 

The point of this chapter has been to indicate how experience 
and humanism can contribute to ejivironmental education. In tlie case 
of skills, the importance of experience is obvious. Skills are learned 
through repetitive^ practice of them, so if people are to become good 
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at gathering and organizing information, at evaluating it and applying 
1t| they should haVe opportunities to practice these skills. Pro-. 
ce;5ses described earliipr illusfrate how this might be accomplished. 
Educators should not take only t1ie easiest and most "efficient" teacher- 
centered and didactic route to conveying information, but recognizing ^ 
that use of that information is both .the essence and the test of learn- 
ing, they should seek to maximize the opportunity to work^ith it. 

In summary and conclusion of this chapter, an effort has been made 

• '. 

to show how humanistic and experiential education can contribute to 
effective environmental education^ Concepts and ideas, attitudes and 
values, and skills are all important parts of that ^education, and the' 
learning of these elements can be enhanced through a constant vigilance 
on tfie educator's p'art to opportunities to relate whatever is being 
studicfed to the personal world of t^e learner. The environment is all - 
Encompassing, so these opportunities are common. Discussion in this 
chapter has been organized around a set of goal s^whtch-^span^ -the f^^^ 
of the CQncerns of envifdhiSierital education. Implicit in this defini- 
tion of theN^ld is the idea that merely knowing' the facts about.a 

problem is not enough. Additional Ingredients of care and commitment 

■■ . ■ \ ' .J ■ . • ■ ■ ■ 

are neces^sary along with the skills to do something^ about the. problems 
one uncovers. As Bennett and his colleagues have noted, much knowledge 
about problems but. a low opinion of one's ability to do anything about 
them leads to apathy and despair.* What is needed is such knowledge 
coupled with a strong belief in one's abilities to understand and to 
act (46). Self -confidence and courage are called ,fdr^, Thus environ- 
mental education must be strongly ^affective is well as cognitive ^in i ts 
concerns, and the arguments presented here have suggested that ex- 
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perieatial learning can do much to help move in that. direction. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



EXAMPLES /OF EXPERIENTIAL yUMANlSTIC 

EliviRONMENTAL EDUCATION * ' ^ 

Are there envirpnmentaT education curricwU that incorporate all 

/ * , ■ ^ • 

e.iements of Experi4i)tia1-Humanistic-ERvironroent3l Education as ft has „ 

been ^escribed the, preceding chapters? there are programs that dis- 

pUy qualities^ of EHEE to va/ying degrees. So;ne of them have been 

mentioned i/ earliei^ discussion, but no programs may be described as 

model: M6st curricula utilize experiential learning processes. to some 

degree/eveft if it be simply in the latrbr^jtory or an occasional ff-eld 

trlj/. Outdoor education certainly utilizes such processes, fqj^|t' 

feik6s students into*" the field where they can relate directly to the 

natural worldV Fewer envirdnmenttfl education- curriojl a incdr|.qrate 

humafjjstfc objectives as an avowed part of their purpose'. 'Ht^i|istically- 

oriented teachers utilize curriculum materials developed for environnfental 

education whi(;|i' incorporate learning by doi*g and thereby -engage in EHEE. 

..Steve Van Matre's acclimatization "approactf comes as close ^s anything 

/ to a cdrriculum designed asr irfhole along feHEE Tines, But this is designed 

primarily for fa camp setting. and ns almost totally experiential without 

the^use of information assimilation. that is/essential to- a total EHEE 

• ^« • ; ^ ■ - • ' ' ■ 

curficOlum. .-So it caft be stated with some assurance that EHEE is not, 

cojttnon.as a calculated approach; in eovfronmentaV education today. This 
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being tHe case, this chapter will be? devi)ted to describing/ for ' 
purposes of . illust rat Von ^ several 4)rdg)rams that have^been designed;and 
conducted by Cfie author along the Vines described in thi-s study. They 
are. designed for college students and adults' and thereby do not-pre- 
cisely illustrate how the various elements that comprise EHEE might 
come together at other levels of education- 

The 'Environmental Education Curriculum at HuxTey College of 
Environmental Studies. .Western Wash ingt on University . 
" • ' ■ ^' - 

' Huxley College is a cluster college of Western Washington Ufjiversity 

in Bellingham, Washington that is devoted entiiely to the study of the 
environment. Its curriculum is not divided along trc^ditional disciplinary 
lines but is instead organized around interdisciplinary "concentratjfons," 
one of which is Environmental Educatton.' .This concentration attempts to 
pVepare students to become environmental educators, whether they work in 
pubTiiC or private schools, for resource mana;gement and park and recrea- 
tion agencies, or even"' for the communications industry". The other 
concentrations are Ecosystems" Analysis and Assessment, Envirorauental 
Health, Environmental Planning, and SociaV Assessment and Policy. All 
stiidents in the coll eg6", regardless of their iconcentration, take a common 

• core of courses. In" temfs of the objectives discussed 1n the preceding, 
chapter, these. courses primarily address the atquisition of conceptuaT 
understanding of natural and human-influenced environments. Course 
titles include: Applied Ecology, which examines the science of ecology 

'. and how it is important to understanding and resolving environmental 
problems-. Introduction to Pollution, which reviews selected pollution 
'problems such as pesticide abuse, air pol. 1 uti on . f rom automobiles, and 
chemical pollution of water; Human Ecology, which addresses the broad 

201 , . 



topic of the Interaction betweefi human cultures 'and the environments 
that surroufid and Include them*, Environmental Economic, which de- 
scrH)es how human economic Institutions contritute to enyironmental 
problems' and how such. ins'€i tut ions can be utilized to help resolve th^e 
problems; and Environmental Ethics ^ which presents tlie students with 
ethical dilemmas and questions that arise from environmental ism and 
describes the difficulties of broadening social ethics to include the 
entire. cofnmunity of livinci things that they have examined in^ljiology 
and e^^ology. All environmental education students build their con-^ 
iCeptual framework in^these coui'ses, setting 1t on the f oundati on- of 
general education with which they enter Huxley College. ' Thex come to 
Huxley only after they have completed the general education requirements 
of the University, thereby grounding themselves, in the basics of science 
and social science necessary to successful examination of environmental 
phenomena and problems.. * ^ 

Students who e1e6t to study environmental education take .an intro,- ' 
ductory overview course at the beginning of their program in which they 
are exposed to the theory of environmental education that underlies th6 
program design that they will experience. This course presents the theory 
of EHEE througli the mediums of lectures^ readings, and classroom exper- ^. 
ience. The instructor makes' an effort to illustrate the nature of f HEE 
through the learning process of this'class. The first few hours of the ^ 
cl^ss are spent "building the group.-"' Exercises such as'^^Getting 
Acquainted Triads," "Who Am I?: A CocktaiV Mix," and sharing of reasons 
for being in class, prdvide an opportunity for the group to come to know 
each other a bit and tp penetrate the patina oj anxiety and reticence ^ 
that o/ten grips college students when they are together in a new group (1) 
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It also sets 'the- tone of the experience, pointing out that the course 

will not be a passive experience, but will rather encourage and even 

require, that the student fully participate, in'the learning processes of 
\ 

themselves and their fellow stuaents. This, In fact, sets the tone of ^- 
the entire i^nvironmental education curriculum. 

There is a definite plan for the course, but there is also oppor- 
tunity.forthe students to influence* the direction of their study. ^ The 
course examifies the historical background of environmental education, 
tracing its development from nature education up through outdoor educa- 
tion to the current version that is called environmental education- 
Various representative techniques of outdoor education are reviewed. '^A 
conceptual framework of environmental education is examined, and the * 
way that values relate to environmental decision-making is analyzed, 
along with ideas as to how environmental education can address the problem 
of K^lues educat/oh. Humanistic education is defined and described and 
examples of humanistic^, curricula are reviewed. The problem of humanizing 
environmental education is discussed. Finally, representative environ-- 
mental educatjjon curricula are reviewed. Assignments in the course re- 
quire the student to carry out a major project, but while ideas are 
suggested, no specific project is assigned-* Students are asked to 
examine their personal interests and to ask themselves what part of the 
broad field of environmental education is most interesting to them. 
They can then select a topic for in-depth study helpful to them in de- 
fining their specific directions. . ' * * 

Grading is a requirement of the institution, and letter grades are^ 
• • • 

used, but an efforj is nade to minimize the grade as a motivator In the 
course. The issue of grading is discussed, and som agreement is reached 

' 20,, • 
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as to how grades will be'detennined, TjJ^e arg various ways to dotthis, 
but thfe imponant pfint Is thai th^udents :b*/«L a part In the debt-- 
siQins regarding th^apprbach to fading and evarluation. Nfftnatter;- 
which approach is taken, all studenls may Submit" a self-evalyation at 
the etid of the course' which js used in the final .grading process. In 
short, an effort is made 'to be humanistic, in the sense- described In 
earlier chapters, in this introductory course and in aVl othef environ- 
mental education courses offered at Hoxl-ey College. The instructor 
Cfles at all times to be open and sensitive to the needs- and aspirations 
of the students, while at the sarne time providing them with di recti on 
artd assistance that is necessary for them to have an adequate grasps of ^ 
the theory and methodology of the field of environmental education. , 
Other environmental education courses are offered wi,th*tHT€ same 
' emphasis on person-centeredness. They include courses titled the 
Environmental Education Cufriculum, Experiential Learning in Environmentarl^ 
Education, Outdoor Educatidn, Environmental Education in the Elementary 
School, and Environmental Interpretation, Each course focuses on a 
..different dimension of environmental educatioHt building on the intrb- 
ductory exposure to the dimensions that was acquired in the first t:ourse. 
The important point here is that a strong attempt is made to demonstrate 
the qualities of a humanistic educational -experiep/e in the learning 
experience of a student ef environmental education at Huxley College,* ^ . 

• A similar approach is taken to the teacfsing of the importance of , 
experience In learning. There is a course, as Just noted, that focuses 
specifically on the topic, but this merely provides a rationale^and 
reviews methodology and examples of experiential education program's. 
The real education about experiential education comes from experiencing 
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It In the cpurse of training for work' as environmental educators. As • ' 
/with bymanistic eCuc^tion, maximum advantage is taken of opisbrtufiitles 
for experiential learning in the environmental education curriculum 
•Itself. ' . 

An example is the' participation of Hyxley Colle'ge students. 1ji con- 
' tracting to operate Youth Conservation Corps camps. The U.S. Congress 
created the YoutK Conservation Corps in 1970. It was established as a 
youth employment program with educational potential,. Young people, aged 
15-18, would work In -some of America's most beautiful and valuable land 
and would come to understand 'and .appreciate the values of such land. 
Sped fi call j^, as stated in meiRoranda from the Departments of Interior and 
Agriculture, they would: 

1. Learn about the natural environment Including natural resources. 

2. Learn about the meaningful use, jnanagensgnt, and protection of 
the natural resources. . 

3. ' Be gainfully employed in outdoor activities directly relatj^g'C'' 
to. the use, management and protection of natural respttrCes. ^ 

4. Accomplish needed cor^rvation woric whicb-impfovek', maintains/ 
and/or enhaincer^one oj^more-o^-^e^iratural resourcesl 

5-. Acqufre increased self-discipline. ; 

6. Better work with and relate with peers. and superiors. 

7. Build lasting cultural and conmunicatioh bridges between youth 
from various social, ethnic, racial, and economic backgrounds (2) 

The Congress allocates funds to operate Youth Conservation Corps camps 
which work on various conservation project's such as trail building and 
maintenance, erosion control, and campgrpund construction and maintenance, 
to federal agencies ,who manage public .lands, such as the National -Park 
Service and-the Forest Service, These aqendes may run the camps them- 
selves, or contract" them out to educational institutions. This*Qppor- 



tunlty tp contract such camps provides Huxley College with a ^tieans by 
itfhicb to provide environmental educa^ti on students with direct experience 
in their field- Stiidents x:ah apply the theory and methodology to which 
they hav^ .be^-^xp^^ in their courses in a realistic educational . 
situation, can work with young petople and experience the problems of 
translating their ideas into effective learning experiences for these 
people. " ^ - > ' ^ V 

Environnfental education students and faculty meet and liis cuss the 
potential of participating in this program and decide to doit. Various 
arrangements jrfi thin the University of which Huxley College is a part have 
to belnade, and students make all such arrangements wjth advice from ' 
faculty. Further, they contact the resource managemenjt agencies that 
are putting camps out to bid and request bid notices* When these are 
received, they review the various pcoisibilities and decide which camps 
they will bid on, then set about preparing the bids. This task requires 
them to detide what their program will be and how much it will cost. 
They have to be cognizant of the competitive nature of the biddinig 
process and keep their costs down, but a most interesting ?nd educational 
aspect of this part of the YCC process is conceptualizing the various 
programs .that they will conduct in the camps. They have to describe 
the gefiferal and administrative components of their operation, sta1*f 
qualifications and responsibilities, the staff training program, the 
safety plan, and statements on work projects, environmental education 
program, the living component, and the recreational program: They will 
have young peopH living together, often in isolated environments that 
are entirely new to them, for up to eight weeks. They have to describe 
' how they are going to handle this situation, cost it out, and present 



their budget to the federal agencies. 

This process of preparing bids'presents , the challenge to students 
of studying and following the often complex guidelines of feaeral 
agencies. They have to develop and desci-lbe a program idea and compile 
a'docunient which will be subffiitited for scrutiriy by people outside of the 
University.- It is not an "academic" exercise but an effort that will 
be judged by criteria in the "real" world beyond the walls of academei 
and that can yield a return in funds and service to nature and to young 
people. In this bidding process students work with peers and learn the 
value and necessity df cooperation, they test, their abilities and learn; 
—how bureaucracies function^ notably the University and its 
research office and the federal agencies who let the bids, and 
' how^to deal witfi problems that bureaucratic procedures involve 
and create. 



^that Ihe imposing bureaucratic language spoken by federal 
a^incies is not really imposing, and how to translate that 
^anguage"^,^^(l^i, even to use it when necessary to accomplish a 
goal . 



•-specific concapts^ijd^inethodologies in the areas of leadership^. 



conflict resolution, enftironmental education, program manage- 
ment and administration. ^ 

"how to organize a group to carry out a task under a deadline, , 
and hcJw to work together cooperatively to accomplish the tasl(\ 

—the value of clear, concise writing, and careful organization of 

, ideas, in achieving a goal. ^^^^ 
These learnings and others emerge from the bidding process only. 

When bids are successful and contracts received, the difficult task 
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of cir*ryi*n9 through on the ideas conceived In.the bid preparation big ins. 

St^ff are selected* by faculty, fr<^(^e students i^ho have prepared the 

bids. They then organize fcir the orderinjj of food and other resources 

necessary to operate the camps, contact th^ enfollees,, the 15-18-year 

.olds who will work in the camps, meet with thennand their parents, and 

depart for their camps whei) the time to begin arrives. ^ 

Camps range in duration from five to eight weeks. The Huxley 

students are responsible for the safety of the 'enrol lees, for suciessful 

completion of wor4c "pi^jects assigned by the agency sponsoring the camp, ^ 

* 

and for implementatipn of an environmental education program that will 

raise enrolleb^s envirotimental awareness. They have to live twenty-foflr - 

% 

hours a day with the group, and assist them with a variety of problems. 
Further, they have to motivate them to work and to participate in the^ 
environmental education program. Enrol lees are 'not out there to go to 
school, so the leaders have to devise methods of enyironnieatal education 
that will not be too reminiscent of school. Didactic modes of learning 
seldom fare useful. The leaders have to have ^ome idea of what they hope 
to teach in the situation and then be watchful for opportunities for- 
learning. These can come at any time, be they oif the trail traveling to 
a work site, engaged in the work itself, or sitting" around the campfire 
after dinner. Group living and the problems that arise when teenagers " 
are forced to live together in close quarters provide opportunities to 
.teach about cooperation and tolerance. Jhe tasks of meal preparatiT)n .and 
maintenance of camp hygiene offer opportunities for lessons about health 
and nutrition. The task for the leaders is simply to take advantage of 
learning opportunities whenever they arrive. ' 

The camp situation provides the Huxley student leader^ with oppor- 
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tunf tie's to test specific etivaronmsirllare^^^^ and methods 

- they havie examined in their courseWprk ai^ the University. Will the 
acclimatization approach work? How can we teach huijianism and probe 
values? When can we utilize values clarification activities?? At what 
point do we decide^^that a person is too disruptive and is a negative 
influence on the group^Nand send him home? Is the tradeoff of potential 
growth in that person worth the sacrifice of disruption pf tfte experience 
of other people? llow do we assess the needs and astiirations of the 
enrollees and incorporate them ini^ our environmental education activi- 
ties? How do we evaluate the effectiveness of the environmental education 
wprk^e are doing? Such problems test the students and teac4i them much 
about their personal resources and their idealism. They try various tech- 
niques of coping with problems and faciTitating education and fail with 
some and succeed with others. They find that they can carry off certain 
approaches much better than others and that fellow st_aff can do things 
that they cannot do. In this way they make progress toward the seff- 
knowledge that marks a humanistic educator. They al^g^ncounter the 
limits of their knowledge which can motivate them toVeturn to classrooms 
.and Jrooks with renewed enthusiasm and dedication. They also are forced 
to utilize experiential learning much of the time, for they are not in 
a place when* people can or will utilize books and other resources that 
contribute to learning through the information-assimilation approach. ' 
They learn *the limitations of experiential learning and something about 
facilitating, it. Almost without exception they come away from this ex- 
perience with insight into their needs in terms of skill development 
and knowledge and with an understanding of the humanistic and experiential 
dimensions of environmental education. They appreciate the difficulties 
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involvjfd in providing leadership in a caring and nonr-authoritarian way, 
of accepting people who may not perceive a situation in the same way 
that they do, and, of making the sacrifices of self that are sometimes 
necessary to help with the growth of another. In short, they have 
tested ideas and acquired insight into EHEE by trying to facilitate it. 

Other opportunities for experience J rt addition to this one 
complement the academic coursework of environmental education students. 
In another instance, they develop learning packages In a seminar on 
EHEE and then implement them with school children. These units ^re 
develbpedf according to a specified format, with careful attention to 
statement of goals and objectives, to design o^f an implementation plan, 
to evaluation, and to integration of the learning unit into the curricu- 

^um of the classroon? teacher whose students participate in the experience 

^ • " ' ** • . 

All of these units take the school chi I'd ren out* of their classroom en- 

V- * , 

vironment and, under the leadership of a Haxley student i» engage them J n 
an exploration* of their environment. The Huxley stu<Jent works with the 
•teacher and the children. in the classroom prior to the experience, and^ 
then in the classroom with followup to it. Vhey study carefully how their 
unit relates to the rest of the curriculum, for they ^re engaging not- 

c ' . - . 

only in an educationafl program for themselves and for thc^ school children 
but for the teachers and administrators of the school district involved * 

as well. ^An example will best illustrate this approach. ' * 

'f * 

Two Hbxley students, Alan and Diane, have -designed a program which 
they call "Atlantis." It is designed for high school students and 
involves week-long explorations of the marine environment. It is 
offered' to regional school districts under the auspi|es of the count^^ 
. park department. The following is^their introduction to the program: : 

.2iu 
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In an effort to. take advantage of the area's unique poteYi- 

tial as a learning resource, Whatcom County Parks will be • 

.offering an opportunity for high school students to learn 

throygh direct experience about the marine ecosystem of 

Washington State*, to be offered during the school week, 

this program will consist of a five-day session combintng 

marine education, "on tfie water" experience in tpuring 

kayaks., and- an 'experience in Living and* working. together 

with a group'of fellow students. If) Keeping witli the 

County Parks' emphasis on "leartiing by doing," Atlantis - ^ 

provides a dynamic. Integrated curriculum that ailms to 

enrich conventional approaches to learnliig,- Our theme 

is experiential education, involving more of the student's 

physical self. His or her personal itVt emotions and i()te1r 

lect in an actual learning situatilbn in the field. 

Using the environment as a coiMnon denominator, Atlantis 
integrates meaningful experiehces from all areas of the 
curriculum into<an interdisciplinary whole. We strive to 
build an unfragmented concept of the interrelatedness of 
all things, both physical and academic. , 

Atlantis is not intended to create marine biologists. 
Instead, we try to provide an overview of how marine systems ^ 
work, and how man affects and Interacts With the marine 
environment. We emphasize the discovery approach,* to give 
students the knowledge and perhaps more Importantly, the 
appreciation/and motivation necessary for the intelligent^ 
use of this area's unique marine environment. In dealing" 
witK" environmental needs, knowledge is rrot enough. It must 
be coupled with positive feelings an^^attitudes about the 
natural environment. Atlantis will provide a place where 
' ^tujlents can develop these attitudes and combine them with 

a sound biolog|1cal basje in a positive, meaningful, learning ^ 
experience^ In addition, the social aspect of the program 
l^ives high school students the opportunity to live and work 
with their peers in the "laboratory; of life," giving them 
1nvaluai>le experience in dealing with IndividuafL and grqup 
' responsibilities, grdup decisidn-fnaking, and the interaction 
of working relationships with others of their own. age group. 

^ One of the things we try to emphasize is thdt the process 
of learning Is as important as the product, justlas the re- 
lationships in the sea are as Important as the particular 
' organlsrns.- Just as we talk about the qualities of marine; 
environments. We might discuss the quality of human environ- . 
ments. The idea Is to create a truly integrate curriculum, 
combining all these facets into a holistic experience that 
students will remember as a positive, creative, and enjoyable 
learning experience (3). , 

This statement was prepared for teac^rs and schoolifUi strict administra- 

tors and presents the philpsophy and ratilonale 6f the proposed program. 

The problem of introducing ^uch a program to rather conservative educators 

■* , 
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is a valciaWe learning experience in itself for Alan and Diane. They J 
learn of attitudes among school people toward such' out-of-cl ass program 
ideas. They experience the constraint? thaj all teachers have to live ° 
with. After presenting the rationale, the specific goals and objectives 

of the program are described, along with a proposed schedule. The ' - ' 

• • •, 

school district decides to go with the idea, and the two program ori- 

t ' ■• ' 

ginatprs recruit assistants from among fellow students -who are working 

in environmental education and have experience with kayaks. The group 
works out the details for the progranj» prepares a brief list, of read- 
ings, holds pre-trip meetings with the students who will make the trip, 
explains, the program to skepKcal parents and assures them of the safety 

. of the venture, and does" all of the inyriad jobs that .are necessary to 
prepare for a trip like thisT. ' 

The day, for departure arrives andthe group drives to the University 
marine laboratory for a brief introduction to marine studies by the 
. director 'Of the center. They board ferries amd travel to one of' the San 
Juan Islands from which they will venture in their kayaks.. The first day 
is spent on various introductory actWi ties.. If the group has not been . 
together previously the Huxley group uses get-acquaint^d activities to 

* build group coherence and encourage interaction. 'Day two finds the group 
setting out in their kayaks. They have *«pent some prac|:ice time in the 
boats previous to the trip^^^o safety rules need .only be reviewed. Then 
it is off to ejcamine tidal z^es and birdlife. So it goes- on through the 
week. The Huxley students havfe come prepared With specific activities 
.designed to acquaint students with the marine environment. They ha^ve' 
also come prepijred to closely observe their group to spot any special 
interest -that any member of the group might" have and to provide resources 

2U. ■ 
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for pursuH of those interests whenever possible. Thefy have studied the 

marine environment extensively themselves in preparation for the program 

f . 

bill do not pass themselves off as experts, Whenever possiWe they 
encourage the group to inquire into the problems they encounter. Rather 
than answer their questions about plants and animals, the leaders pro- 
vide the curious student with field guides and other such resources. When 
a question cannot be answered by either the student or th^ leader*, it is 
noti?d and will be explored later upon return to school, if that is 
possible." ' 

■ Half of one day is spent on a solo in which the students all are" 
stationed in a place whiph is theirs alone for the duration of their 
Stay there. They, are not' to communicate with anyone else nor to leave"* 
their assigned spot. The purpose of this experience is to provide time 
for meditation and quiet' contemplation of the marine environment in which 
-they have spent several days. The leaders recogfilze that when, the group . 
is to^tjher they. 3r*e involved in many social activities which affect 
their^ability to perceive the great variety of interesting and beautiful 
eleroents in tt»eir environment. This solo exercise removes the distrac- 
"tions of the group- and allows for 'gr«ater*concentration. After the trip 
is coiflpleted and the students are back in school, the leaders work with 
them in their classrooms," if possible, providing followup to the trip. 
Soiietimes they hold reunions of the group months later, for a surprisingly 
strong bond can develop in a very short time when people are sharing an . 
experience that is intense and even a bit stressful.* People often- love 
to get back together and -reminisce about their experience." 

All of this provides very valuable experience for Alan and Diane 
and their helpers. As in the case'of YtC, these Huxley students have 

213 
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undertaken a project that carries much responsibility. Once they gb 
before school officials and have their program accepted, they have 
undertaken* an obligation. If they falter^ the faculty remind them -of 
the obligation they have undertaken, but this seldom happens. The 
students learn much about program design, implementation and evaluation. 
They become familiar with the ways in which schools operate and the 
demands that such institutions fflace upon all educators associated with 
them. They learn much about the substantive area involved tn 'their 
unit, in this case the marine environment. It is important to. note tJhat 
Alan and "Oiane have studied marine biology and ecology as part of their 
environmental studies program so that they have a base upon which to,^ 
build the'ir expertise. Still, they recognize ttiat they are not experts, 
in the fiel4 but do not let that daunt them. They subscribe to the 
philosophy of Willis Harmait quoted earl1et^^?<n this study that 'education 
Is as much a matter of asking questiorls .together as anything, so^they 

» f - "S «• 

accept the fact that they are learning' along with the high scrtfcl 
students and are not threat.ened by their, great areas of ignorance... They 
are instead challenged by them and admit to the students that they are 
learping right along with them. This admission in itself is of value 
to the high schooT people, for they are (»xposed fo an approach to teach- 
ing that they have rarely encountered in their school experience. 

After they complete such a program, the Huxley students return to 
the faculty who have been, assisting them all along and review what 
happened. Where were they successful and why? Where were they unsuccess 
ful and why? What would they do differently .in preparing for the ex- . 
perience another time? Did the educational ^4Lheories they were trying out 

in the field hold up? What special problems did they encoynter and . 

• * 
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What preparation might, help them to be ready for such problems in the 
future? The questions a many, and the review is very importanj; to the 
^dveralT educati«narV process of the Huxley students' because .it points out 
to them the areas they need to work on. Such awareness provides ex- ' 
cellent motivation for them to return to classes and library. They " 
^ will- study wtth renewed awareness of the importance of specific skills 
and knowledge. They will understand the relevance to their needs of 
the concepts and theories and methods which' they are examining. Thus, > 
do they learn-^out experlentrral learning by"experieTiictTig it^nd by""~ 
analyzing it with peers and their teachers. . ' 

^ There are still other experiences -that e°nv1ronmental education 
students can avail, themselves of. All must do an internship or study a 
problem Independently before they^can graduate. Most environmental 
education students opt for the internship. They work In school camps, 
with environmental groups such as ^Friejids of the Earth and The Wilderness 
Society, in nature ..centers and zoos, for park and recreatio.n departments 

and schools. A ^roup of college students, not all of them Huxley 

•» - • ■* ' 

students, run a school camp for a local school district. They take a 

course in school camping and outdoor education taught by public school 

teachers, then staff the camp that these teachers have set up. They 

gain experience working with sixth graders and the- high school students 

who assist as counselors, as well as with the teachers themselves.* In 

all of these programs, a maximum of l-ffort is expended by the faculty to 

assess the^ learning needs of each Individual Huxley student and the 

student plays a large role in program design and redesign from start to 

finish of the Huxley College curriculum. The first Interview that 

faculty have with students sets th^wne^^he key question 1s "Why have 
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you'coroe to us? What do you hope tq get out of y pur educational ex- 

pertence here?" They may not know, and in this case the adviser can 

help provide direction, allow for exploration, and suggest aVternative 

paths that seem open. If the student knows exactly wherjhe or she 

wants tO' go, then the faculty tries to help them design the best path 

to those goals, within the constraints of .curriculum and university 

resources. The program is "freedom within limits." which is the essence 

of tiumanistic education. Ultimate responsibility for learning lies 

'liTtFthe^udeirtTW'ihTTTri^^ 

iterated many = times during the student's Huxley experience, for that 

is the lesson of experiential learning. Thus does the Huxley "College 

environmental education student learn of EHEE ,by experience of such an 

' • \ • t 

education. 

Thoreauvian Quest ; . 

A second exm^ of EHEE takes the fonn,of>|^shop. Partici- 
pants spend seven cpntinuous we^s living' in a wilderness setting far 
removed from their normal life situation. They Spend one week before 
their retreat preparing it* discussing several readings done before 
coming togetherwith the workshop group, planning the menu and purchasing 
food, and organizing the equipment they wilT need for their wilderne'ss 
experience. After completing the seven, weeks, they return to civiliza- <^ 
tion and spend a week winding down, discussing their experience, re- 
viewing reading, and pr6paring their journals. This workshop is credited 
through Huxley College and is opTen to any interested person 'over eighteen 
years of age. ' The program was first offered during the sunmer of 1978, - 
and only two people participated, but the concept of the workshop is 
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illustrative of the type of program which addresses in particular some 
of the ideas of Erich Fronm described earlier in this study. It pro- 
vides people with an opportunity to reassess Iheir values and life 

patterns, to examine their way of life. 

* ■ ■ ■ 

The inspiration for this workshop comes from many sources. Over 

the centuries many people have left the civilized world for a time and 

traveled to the wilderness, utilizing it as a refuge andf disciplinary 

force. In Biblical accounts, Moses wandered in the wiltierness for forty 

_ J^axS->--£taally-j:eceiving the Ten Connandments ^on, Mount Sinai. El i j a 

. went int*^ the wilderness for forty days and received itrspiration and 

guidance from God.' Jesus himself ". . .was led by th/e Spiri|; into the 

wilderness to be tempted by the devil (4)." After forty days, Jesus 

emerged prepared. to speak for God. He had cleansed h.i§ spir1f, 3nd went 

forth to do his work. 

Down through the years since Christ, even to modern' times, othei* 

men have sought wild places for refuge and religious purity. Henry 

David Jhoreau went to live alone at Walden Pond in 1845, and explained 

his reasons for doing so. 

I went to the woods because I wished to live deliberately, 
to front only tWe essential facts of life, and see if I 
could not learn what it had to teach, and not, when I came 
to die, discover that 1 had not lived (5). 

The solitude of Walden gave the gifted Thoreau the opportunity to probe 

his Inner being and obser*"-* the world around him, relating it to that 

being. He goes on: 

I did not wish to live what was not life. Hying is so . 
dear. . . .1 wanted to live deep and suck out all the 
marrow of life, to live so sturdily and Spartan-like as 
to put to rout all that was -not life, to cut a broad 
swath and shave close, to drive life into a' corner, and 
reduce it. to its lowest terms . . (6). 

Thoreau wfent to nature seeking to^know the fundamentals of life, such 
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qualities as self-sufficiency, order and beauty, and- his writings Indi- 
cate that he experienced them. • * • 

As 'noted in earlier chapters, there is no less ne4»d to know^uch 
fundamentals' now In the twentieth century than there was 1(? thoreau*s 

time* Thoreau observed his neighbors and npted their *'11vjes of quiet 

»»» 

dest>eration (7)." He saw that "men have become the tools of their 

tooTs (8)," and that "through want o^'^terprise and faith men are where 

they are-, buying and selling, and sjpending their lives like serfs; {9).'* 

Thoreau. might make the same' observation about contemporary 'America 

where people are stm caught in a furious roun.d of activity, 'seeking 

to satisfy their insatiable wants and m\ sibc^eeding. There is l^ittle' * 

time or inclination to pursue, the fundamentals of vrfiich Thoreau wrote 

so elegantly. . ' 

The views of several of i tics of the contemporary situation were ' 

mefttioned earlier. Schumacher' counsels that what fs needed is "wisdom." 

He argues that ".' . .the foundations of peace cannot be laid by universal 

prosperity, in the modem sense, because such prosperity, if aHttainaible 

at all, is attainable oply by cultivating such drives of human nature as 

greed and envy, which destroy intelligence, happiness, serenity, and 

thereby this peacefulness of man (10)/* This is an echofof Thoreau, a 

fentury removed. Schumacher notes also that "the cultivation and ex- 

pansion of needs is the antithesis of wisdom (11)." Thoreau also made 

the point as follows: * •. . 

Men think it is essential that the Nation have commerce, 
and export ice, and talk through a telegraph, 3hd ride 
thirty miles an hoyr, without a doubt, whether they do 
^ or not; but whether. we should live like baboons, or like- 
' men, is a little uncertain (12). " s» 

Both Schumacher and Thoreau pondered the nature of wisdom. What 1s It' 



and where can it be found? jSchumaiher says; 

Here we come to the crux of the matter: it can be read 
- . .about Jn numefcus publications but it can be found only 
inside oneself. To be able to find it, one has f i rst to 
Titrate oneself frqjir such masters as greed and envy. 
The stillness foil owiVig liberation— 6ven if only 
momentary-'-pnocluces the .insights of wisdom which are 
obtainable in no c^her wjfy (13). . 

» ' ■. *■ ^ - . 

What does all of this have to do with the workshop and 4*1 th EREE? 

Thoreau went to Walden Pond- to gain time and ^pace Sx\ which to liberate 

himself frocm the mastefs of which Schumacher writes. Much of Walden 

is a description of this liberation and of the wisdom that followed * 

from it* People today can seek their personal Walden Ponds, can seek 

the -insights of wisdom** Sj:huroafher describes, and one place in which 

they can do so is the wIlderneLSS. Fifteen miles from roads and auto-- 

mobiles, daily news and th§ demands of routine, people can slow their 

pace and live a relatively simple existence- They can have only the 

amenities which can. be pack.ed on their backs to their remote location. 

They can reflect undisturbed on matters of importance to them. 

The workshop is designed in particular to encourage "this parti ci- 

pants to examine the distinction between the "having" and the "being" 

modes that Fronp. described in the previously-mentioned book of that 

title". When..people live alone or in small groups' in a wilderness ' 

setting for an extended period^of time they have th'e opportunity to 

* • - - 

reflect dlb "having."* They cannot have much, in the material sense, ifl 

'{ • • • ' , 

such -a setting, and perhaps they will find that the , greater "simpticity 

they experience will gWe them insight into demands of their normal 

lifestyle which are Interferlrigk with their achievement of personal 

potential an^^> in living. .'ATI participants will have read, studied, 

and discussed Fromm's , ideas before ©nbarking on their trip, and perhaps 
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• they win come back from the experience with a greater understanding of 
the nature of the "unalienated, being-oniented indi vidua V that Fronm 
believes. to be necessary to achievement of his "Ne\< Society (14)." 

Precisely what form does this workshop experience take? It begins 
with readlngis*, some assigned and some selected by..th€ participants. 
Books assigned include, of course, Jj^dTFromm's To Have or To Be . This 
book raises their awarenesS^ t>f<jthe instructor's goal in holding the 
workshop, the exfJIoratiqn of alternative ways ©f living. Thoreau's 
WaldenT and Aldo Leopold's Sand County Almanac complement fromm's 
book by drawing attention to some of the values of living in the natural 
wilderness settingrof the workshop. Joseph Wood Krutch's The Great . 
Ch ain of Life stimulates thought about the -natural setting, a setting , 

— — ^— f . 

' which- many of the participants may , not think about, very often because 
they are urban 'people. Additional suggested but not requi^red readings 
include various writings "of Alan Watts, Clark Roustakas' Ci^ativity and 
Conformity and Loneliness , Carlos Castenada's Journey to Ixtlan , and 
Sam Keen's To a Dancing God . An annotated list of such books is given 
to the participants in advance of the workshop so that they can", select 
readings which might be of particular personal interest. They are en-- 
couraged in addition to include choices of their own. All of these 
»:eadings are discussedMnformally around campfires in the wilderness on 
a regular basis, and people are encouraged to share their concerns and 
insights that are emerging as a result of their combined thinking and 
experience. The/ pack these books, in lightweight paperback editions, 
into their wilderness home. , ^ ' 

This home is the Pasayten Wilderness of North Central Washingtoh, 

■ . . , - * -J 

It is high and open country,, relatively dry, and is not used- heavily by 
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recreatlon'ists. The workshop Qt^oup hikes In to a predetermined area 
and sets up camp- They will Ti^ in pairs or trtos, depending on the 
size of the group. Tfie 1978 group livedo of course, as a pair. They 
have only a minimal schedule to keep. Occasionally they will meet with 
the workshop director, who is camped elsewhere, for a discussion^of 
reading and of problems they are encountering. Oave, for example, 
found himself getting rather bored after several weeks and inquired 
as to'what he could do to enhance his experience. The suggestion was 

, made that he explore the country around his camp,' learning it as 
thoroughly as possible. He could study the plants a/i'd animals, climb 
the ridges, and travel to backcountry lakes to' try his hand at fishing. 
He was not experienced in the wilderness^and was cautious about ventur- 
ing out, as he shouldbe. But with encouragement and examination of ^ 
skills he could and shdfr>d develop, such as map and compass navigation, 
he ventured forth and was less plagued by boredom and loneliness. 

At some point during the seven weeks the group is encouraged to 
depart on a solo!<!rhey select -or are^assigned a spot with a water 
supp^l^ ^nd set up'^camp for a seven*day period, during which they have 

V no cpntact^^iirltli^^^^^ This is certainly a rare experience in the 

crowded modern wOfldV^but is an opportunity to commune with oneself 

^ ■■ * 

that is^ not achievable ;any other way. People • are not forced to do a 
solo, of course, but are encouraged to do so. If they do not think 
they can sustain a s'evem-day experience, they can try it for a shorter 
time, meef^ with the leader at a^ specified time, and decide then whether 
or not to co^ltinur^ Ir^^he sold ^xperi wee, as to some degree i^n the 
Thoreauvian Quest exjPLerience as a whole, the experience of time slows 
down, AWaren^s is Yftwe^ed, both of external entitles and internal 

• , •' 221 . " 
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states. Noraal daily routines in the' outside world often crowd thg 
mind with anticipation and anxiety. People think ahead,, prepare them- 
selves for what is coming next, strugglie to cope with a' multitude of 
stimuli, as when they stnive to take in a conversation with several 
people. They do not .exist much of the time in the present. People 
sitting. alone in a wilderness setting, on the other hand,, have the 
freedom not only to think about their past, about loved ones on the 
"outside," but also about their inroedi ate environment. .Jhey notice the 
sky, the air temperature and its changes, the insects that come to ' 
plague them, th#' flowers that bloom around them and the birds that visit 
camp. They monitor their physical conditfon, for they do not have tW 
usua^l health support sylt%m handy to rely upon in case of need. They 
attend to matters pressing out from^inslde of them, for they do not have 
myriad distractions to .assist in avpidi^ce of internal realities that 
demand attention. - In short, the person on solo has the opportunity to 
experience the. "being fulTj( present where oneis" that Erich Fromm re- 
gards as an essential.. ingredient of the "being, mode (15)." One of the 
participants, Dave, writes' of this qtfality of his experience as follows: 

This wilderness area is worthy of being sustained because 
it presents me with the opportunity to .confront my P'lace 
of origin. Taken away are all the middlemen. I have ar- 
rived here through n\y own effort and there -is no one to 
interpret me or what I see and feel but myself . The forces 
which surround me- are not interested in impressing me or 
enlisting roe to their cause or the'products thereof. 
Therefore I am free to .do the same and mtet nvseH "naked— 
at least..more than ever before—apd answer who I am. A 
product of this is knowing where I want to go, but only 
through remembering that I must reap what is here, now, 
can I enjoy the future when I reach it. Here there is 
nothing to look forward to because the present is so full. 
I could look at how much better a person I will be after 
this experience, but if that were my goal I would never 
attain it, having wasted time thinking,- and not doing- 
enjoying, hating, being bored and excited to their fullest. 
Then, as Thoreau put it, I will die knowing that I have 
truly lived (16). 

2^^ 
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A person experiences loneliness on the solo, and thfs is an 

opportunity as well as a trial. It' is undoubtedly not S new experience, 

yet hece the person has chosen^ to experience it in ordfer to learn from 

it.. Moustakas explains. why a person, might choose ^to Confront a reality 

that so many people constantly struggle tQ. avoid. 

Loneliness has a quality of immediacy and depth, it is. a 
significant experience— one of "the few in modem life— in 
which man conmunes with himself. And in such conwunion 
man comes to grips with his own being. , He discovers . life, 
who he is, what he' really wants, the meaning of his exis- 
tence , the true nature of hi s rel ati ons wi th others .He 
sees and realized for the first time truths which have been' # 
obscured for a long tim^ His distortions suddenly become 

■ naked and transparent. He* perceives himself and others 
with a clearer, more valid vision and understanding. 

In absolutely solitary moments man experiences truth, 
beauty, nature, reverence, humanity. Loneliness enables- 

■ one to return. to a life with others with renewed Jt^pfe and 
vitality, with a fuller dedication, with a deeper desire to , 
come to a heaHhy resolution of problems and issues Involv- 
ins others-, with" possibility «nd hope fpr a rich, true life 
with others. ! ^ ' . 

Loneliness keeps open the doofs to an expanding life, in 
utter loneliness. one..can find answers to living, one can 
find new values ta liv^ by. one can see a new path or direc- 
tion. Sometthing totally new Is revealed (17). 

These are the values of experiencing loneliness, all of which are certain- 
ly not derived from the s&lo. but Moustakas reveals the jiotential. It 
is an opportunity f«r..re^lec^^o" whifch, when coupled with^ total immersion 
in the natural wofld and th*e sharing of an Intense experience with a few 

Other seekirs. can lead to the sort of insight iifjto i^l -being and its 

, ' \ . . 

alternatives that Fromm regards as essential fbr. copinjI^KwIth contemporary 

problems. ■ " ' 

Fronin identifies .two other qualities of the "New Man" that can Be 
* explored iji the Thoreauvian Quest experience in general, and the solo 
In particular. Qne of these is the sensing of a oneness with. life and 



decided that he could make the crossing. With a stout stick in hand for 
balance, he waded in and went across without mishap. Having done so, 
liaving conquered bis fear and acconpllshed the necessary feat, he felt 

good. The 'experience reminded him of a lesson that he had been learning 

r ■ . * 

throughout the Thoreauvlan Quest, and It was a lesson about responsibility. 

He realized tbat "ultimately I am responsible for my ideas and acttons." 

An Idea that he bad read In Ca^teneda's Journey to Ixtlan came to him, 

Don Juarf smiled and be^n humming a Mexican tune. '^When 
a man decides to do something he must go all the way;" 
. he said, "but he must take respofisibility for what he 
does. No matter what he does, he must know first why' ^ 
he Is doing it^ and then he must proceed with his actions 
without havifig doubts or remorse about them (19)." ^ 

This was^an important Insight for Dave. He testified to its importance 

several times In his journal and in follow-up conversations about his ^ 

experience. It is an example of the type .of insight that can .come from 

such an experience, an insight that can have great ramifications later 

when a person returns .to ^he routines of normal life. \ ■ 

The purpose of Thoreauvlan Quest isWt to provide an escape, but j 

an opportunity for insight that can be valuable in meeting the challenges 

of normal life. It is, as has been said, an edu<;^tional program which 

might help a person to understand that there are o^r ways of being 

than those which they are used to. And there may be better ways. Dave 

once again provides an illustration. After his return from the wilder- 

ness, he observes the speed with which everyone goes about their business, 

and observes: - * 

Everyone is so wound up and concerned with time that they 
forget that it is made for them and not they for it. You ^ 
go to a-store and their main objective is to move you 
through and not to exchange wordsSsor feelings. I dori*t 
^expect anything so big as personal Histories or philosophy 
when I am buying a loaf of bread, but I. do want to see some 
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sign of humanness In my dal ly 9«pc1at1ons.' Ther| seems 

te bot> fear that if one^sTow^aown he/she wilV^have to 

face somethi ng ho'rri bl e . ReSl human contatt i s--seen =as 

a dangerous endeavor. And this isn't the only^ rush job. 

Lack of -exchange with people outsijde oneself 1|. only a • - 

reflection, of the lack <t s^'f^^^^'^^y 1,,. ' ' 

thoughts and feelings. T don'^t knoi< which comes fir$t» * 

' preoccupation with time 6r fear of meeting oneself a jd 
■ others genuinely. ' One thing H for sure, with a little-^ „ 
experience in slow living and reflection a person .\*i 11 
always feel- that that is how, they should live (20). 

DSf^lias experienced time in a new way while in the wilderness, and he 
is struck by the contrast with the "normal" relationship to fime. He 
has.fir a short time, lived in unhurried fashion where he enjoyed the 
opportunity to relate to his surroundings, be they human or other than 
human, in a deep and intimate way. He notes elsewhere in iiis journal 
that he enjoyed his reading in a way new to^iim. for he could concen- 
trate on it without any distractions, without any compulsion to put the " 
reading aside and go on about other business. Thus he claimed to derive 
more from reading, became' he could follow the flow of idea^^etter and 
couad meditate oh th^se^ideas to ^degree that he had previously found 
difficult. * M'so. he'experf^ced a patience that was n6W to him... He 
could, spend hours observing wildlife, sitting motionless and watching 
bear; deer^ or- porcupine ^o. about their business. Again he' felt no com- 
pulsion to move on to other things. His awareness of his surroundings, 
in short, was related to^his exfieMence of time, and that awareness was 
sharper, in his opinion. tha«i it had ever .been before. 

All of this is not to say that David or the others who engage in a 
workshop like Thoreauviari Qu«st will return to their normal lives and 
retain the qualit^^ that they have experienced in the field. ..But they 
Wliave something to c(iS^p^^^ with, to check their experience 

'against. And perhaps they understand Frown's concept of "being mode" 

• 22o 
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and go about attempting to bring their lifestyles into that mode. Per- 
haps^ too they recognize that their action must go beyond the -purely 
personlil orde>*}tig' if^life to the broader social context, where they 
will wbrk^for sociaT ciiange that will* help in solution to the problems 
which cofipern. people like Fromtn. • • 

Thoreauvian Quest is EjiperientiaT Humanistic Environmental Educa-- 
tion. It- uses a specific type of experience to achieve specific environ- 
mental education objectives, such a% understanding of person-as-nature , 
increased .perceptual awareness, value cf^irifi cation and change, and 
humanism. It is humanistic In the sen§e that thT^essente of the ex- 
perience is the pelrson's growth, which he or she facilitates largely on 
his or her own. The instructor sets op the experience and is Qpes^t as 
' a. helper, a provider of support when it is needec). But the participants 
are cast onto their own resrources and are free to explore their ^wn 
path. They are. placed in a new environment, one which is often alien - 
to them and even threateni ng ,«*and are provided with resources such as 
support and skill training that allow them to successfully qppe with the 
challenges they find there. The experience is modified to mjiet their 
needs, the instructor constantly monitoring thieiir progress, and insuring 
as much as possible that they are challenged, but not taken beyond their 
limits. ' Everyone is encouraged to make their feelings known to their 
fellow participants or to the insti^uctolr, and-the importance of doing so 
is stressed. Everyone tries constantly to be accepting andnat jadg* 
mental. The nature of the experience' is perhaps belt captured in these 
few lines by Allen Drengs on (21). . 
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Total Immersion 

Baptism in a new life style, 

submersion in a River, 
Being reborn and coming aware 

of other conscious locations. 
Changing perspectives, shifting ideals, * ' , t , 

needs reduced to near zero i , 
Autonon<y born within the soul " \ 

releases spirits' creations. 
Become a centered harmony ^ 
- of self and world together/ i 

These two programs, the environmental education curriculum at' 

• * * • 

Huxley College and the Thoreauvian Quest workshop, illustrate how EHEE 
might appear, how experience and humanism may be brought together to 
•address environmental education objectives. Other examples appeared 
as illustration throughout discussions of humanistic and, expert iential 
education and complement these examples offered at some/length in this 
fhapter. All of. these examples, taken together, should indicate how 
the EHeI connection can be niade. . 
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SECTION III 

An that has been discussed to this point has provided a brief 
description of the macroproblem to. which environmentat education is a 
restjonse and 'suggestion^ as to the form that effective environmental 
education migft take. The intention has been to describe humanistic 
anrf experiential learning as necessary elements of environmental educa- 
Hion and to present arguments in support of this contention. What 
remains to be done, of course; is to '^d?!scri be precisely how these ele- 
men ts can, be incorpora,ted ihto environmental education in a systematic 
way at ill stages of a person's learning experience. The complete 
treatment of this applied dimension of the model presented is beyond^ 
the scope of Ijhis paper. A few general suggestions as to how people 
interested in making the EHEE Connection might proceed can and will 
be ma^e In this concluding section. The complete task of describing 
in detail how the EHEE Connection might contribute to attainment of 
enviro'nmentaT education objectives must occur In anot'her work. 
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CHAPTER IX ' ' • - 
SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING THE E^iEE CajNECTION . / 

.If an educator has read this study to this point -and believffs the 
arguments have some merit, he or she may. hope for suggesti'ons as to how 
to begia to maM the EHEE Connection. What procedure might be' foil owed 
in adapting an existing curriculum or creating a new curriculum to 
address environmental education objectives with an integrated cognitive- 
affective-experiential -approach? Some general guidelines may be -sug- 
gested, thoii^fv a. definitive- discussion of the question will require book 
-length treatment, that reviews in depth the many resources that.?night 
be used. • 

What might individuals do who wish to utilize the EHEE approach 

: ■ 4 

io. their work? Several suggestions can be made that will be useful in 
a variety of contejtts. The obvious first point is that aspirants should 
experience humanistic education and experiential learning as a first , 
step toward underst^anding them. Undoubtedly most people have experienced 
them at various times but not with the awareness and analytital stance 
of a potential practitioner. 

In the first case, humanistic 'education, a search. should be under- 
taken for programs offered under that rubric. J4g|^shops, courses,' and 
other means are available to those interested in teaming about humanis- 
tic education. Several organizations that provide such programs are as 

- ..: ■ 23i ; ■ 
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follows: A ^ 

National Humanistic Education Center, 110 Spring Street, Saratoga 

...^i'^ ;3prings,VN,y/ff2866. Be Center offers programs ranging frcm 
• * a Master's Degree to workshops and consultation bn'^lues 
' ' • clarification, creative problem-solving, peer counseling and 

. • hiflnahistic curriculiim d'eveldpinent. 

" - . ' ' ^ ' ' ■ '\ 

- Center, for Humanistic Educiti on, Norman Hall, University of - 
• . \ v Florida. GaineSvfllei FL 32061. It axmm 1" bumanistlc 
^ Education research *and helps interested people and jgroups 
' to humanize their ediicational efforts. 

Development and Research in,C6nfluent Education, Department of 

Education, University of California, /Santa Barbara, CA 93106. 
, This university program works, to bring the knowledge and 

"techniques of the human potential movement into_the traditional 
curriculum. They engage in teacher training and curriculum 
development J. — , 
These are just three sourcsi of exposure to hiisnan1s.tic education^ ^Jhere 
are others throughout the United States. Lists of organizations and 
periodicals may be found in Read and Simon's Ht«ianistlc Education Source ^ - 
book , and Canfield and Wells's 100 Ways to Enha nce Self-Concept in-th_e 
Classrodm (1 ) . The Hati onaj Humanisti c Education Center has recently 
published The First Catalogue for Humani^4nq Education wh4ch contains 
oVer /OO entries with detailed descrfptions of brooks-, tapes, films', 
curriculum packages, articles and resources for humanistic and affective 
"education organtz|d around 40 categories. This exhaustive resource is . 
up to date, which is important 'in this field, for much work is c<5nstantly 
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betng done in many locations. The Catalogue contains resources that 
aspirants can tap in their search for hwnanistic educational experience. 

> M the same time tKat one is experiencing. a huiaanistlc educational 
program, he or she should also be doing basic reading in the theory of 
the approach. The literature is vast, and xecortmended lists of books 
may- be fourfd in the* sources just cited.' Here are several suggestions . 
that provide a good start: 

Arthur H. Combs and Associates, Humanistic: -Education; Objectives 
^and Assessments (Washington,' D.C. : Associ«t1on for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1978), 55 pp. 

* This short wHc provides' an excellent, up-to-date overylew of 

•humanistic education. It succinctly states the goals and objectives 

of the fleld/reviews briefly the situation relative to assessment 

and research, and presents a very useful checklist for humanistic 

schools, it is an excellent ofientation to the scope of humanistic 

* education. * . ' 

.» » 

.Arthur W. Combs and Associates; Perceiving, Behaving, Becoming; • 
A New Focus for Education. (Washington, D.C. ; Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1962), 256 pp. 

This ASCD Yearbook has become a classic in the field and is a good 

introduction to the theoretical foundations of J^iumanistic eUucatlon. 

Four essays by "giants" in the field. Earl C. Kelly, Carl R. Rogers, 

Abraham -Maslow, and Arthur Combs, open the volume and are used as 

bases for discussion of, such topics as motivation, self -concept, 

crsatlvliy, personal adequacy, and valuing. This work lEJipTalns <1o 

* introductory fashion the rationales for the goals and objectives 
Introduced In the f1rst^work,.-alid expands upon them. 



Carl R.* Rogers, Freedom to Learn . (Columbus, OMo: Charles E. 
Merrm Publishing Company, 196^), 358 pp. 

Carl Rogers, a psychologist and educator, here describes his 

humanistic approach to teaching. He desc.ribes that approach" in 

several contexts and explains the assumptions hfe makes, philosophy 

he works- 'from, principles he follows, and the ramifi^latidns o^is 

approach that he perceives. This book encourages a broadening and 

deepening of ideas introduced in the ASCD Yearbook. 

Richard L. Curwin'and Barbara Schneider Fuhrmann,' Discovering Your 
Teaching Self: tiumanistic Approaches to Effective Teaching. 
(Englewood Cl'iffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1975), 
229 pp. 

This book is Intended for the practicing teacher and provides 
exercises through which that teacher can assess the humanism of 
his or her approach. Cxercisps allow one to clarify his or her 

■5- 

values relative to teaching, to observe and analyze classroom 
behfevior and attitude^, and to explore ways of hurnanizing- classroon 
behavior as in grading, commufil'cating feelings and assessing needs. 

Robert R. Carkhuffi David H. Berenson, and Richard M. Pierce. ^ The 
Ski 1 1 s of Teachi ng : Interpersonal Skills. . (Amherst , tlass . : 
Human Resource Development Press, 1977), 206 pp. 

This is a manual for improving in teachers and thetr. students the 

specific interpersonal skills that comprtse the core X>f humanistic 

education 3^ It is a step beyond 'the a^ssessment, that occurs through 

use of Curwin and Fuhnnann*s work, providing the educator who has 

assessed his or her teaching effectiveness witti a Carefully designed 

program for developing ioroe of 'the skills of humanistic education 

ithat aif*e needed. 
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Thdse readings will give aspir.ing humanistic educators the foundation of 
ideas necessary to appreciate and .understand their experience of human- 
istic education acqairerf in workshops and other settings. As has been 
noted several times in this study, a person cannot become a humanistic 
educator by following a recipe, adopting principles, or reading books 
about the approach* It requires ccpnitment and understanding^ and, as 
the Rogers' book in particular points out, it requires^ a philosophical 
stance that includes faith in the goodness and growth potential of human 
beings, and a willingness to trust them and to allow their freedom, which 
means relinquishing any inclination to control people thatt might be 
present. Humanism in education requires years to develop, but it can he^ 
learned, as Aspy and tvis colleagues have discovered (2). Any educator . 
Who aspires to achieve the Experiential Humanistic Environmental Education 
described' in this paper jnust think long and hard about his or her con- 
ception of* education. Roszak describes the scope of this task. . _ 

1 retijrn to the ideal I raised when we discussed the possi- • 
bility of dn open^ childhood. A single word, an entire 
philosophy of education: Socrates speaking of himself as 
"midwife" to his students. Mi<M,f er-one who brings forth 
what is already there, waiting to be born: the hidden 
splendors of self-knowledge. That is where a personal ist 
education ^)eg ins, in this Socratic conviction that our 
firsthand highest object of study resides within. All 
there"^. Given. Teachers may offer information, know-how, 
technique, example. But until the student's innate calling 
declares itself, we have nothing but mimicry, memory work, . ^ 
superficial performance. It is only after we i»ave tapped 
an authentic incentive that true education happens. Then, 
everything that lends, depth .and distinction unfolds before 
us— from the inside oMt. Me have a mind that will seek 
out, interpret, invent. We have a life that makes its own 
purposes and, takes on its own interesting texture (3). 

Aspiring humanistic educators must follow the ancient maxim "Know Thyself, 

must identify and release this "authentic incentive" in themselves and 

so come to understand its presence in those they teach. When they have 
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accomplished this, they are prepared to apply their iiYsights in thei 



and the opportunities for experiencing and studying thVs process are 
less abundant than in the case of humanistic education. Barely three 
years ago, in 1977, a group of people interested in experiential learn- 
ing met and formed a National Association for Experiential Education (4). 
this fledgling organization now offers Its members a quarterly news- - 
letter, a- semi -annual iouma\, and an- annual conference. The people 
who originally organlMd the association came largely from outdoor ex- 
periential education programs, such as Outward Bound, Inc. and Its . 
various adaptations. They came together because they were aware of a 
high degree of 'interest in many people 1n diverse localities and programs 
In this process they called experiential learning. . People have joined 
who are interested in using the experiential learning process as a topT^: 
In juvenile corrections work, as a part of teacher education programs, 
and as ^a complement to classroom-based education at all levels. Some of 
the programs described at conferences and in publications hjaive Included 
the following: ^ 

Outward Bound, Inc, —People enroll in a course, the normal duration 



educational leadership. 




The second 




of which Is three to four weelcs. In which they are placed In 



situations, usually In the outdoors, which challenge them 
physically, mentally, and emotionally. Participants learn. 



about the environments they liveMn but particularly gain 



insight Into thCTselves as social and Emotional beings. 
Several schools are located in the United States and offer 



special courses for educators Interested in learning this 
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approach. The national qffice of t^e non-profit corporation 
which operates, tWei^e schools is Outward Bound, Inc., 165 
West Putnam Ave., Greenwich, tonnecti^ut 06830 '(^). 

. ys ■ ■. ■ • • ■ ■ ■ . -. ■- . ■ . 

foxltre~A decade ago a young £ng1ish teacher ^iiujqjral Rabun Gap, 
Georgia', struck upon an idea Wfiich might break down the 
resistance to learning of his recalcitrant high school 1 
students.. The idea was to study and write about local 
culture and to publish" a student magazine on the subject. 
The process came to be called "cuHural /journal ism" and ' 
the magazine was the now-famous Foxfire. The idea has been 
adapted by many schools as a potenf experiential learning , 

process. *^ ° • , ' 

At the very heart of Foxfire is the conviction that 
students can learn" about their community and about v 
humanity only outside the classroom. In the class- k 
room they can. with the help of their* teachers and.^. m 
peers, exartlne, analyze, even celebrate what they've i 
discovered ,^and compare their :f^njlings with those 
. of others; but they must have thciwprli^t outside the 
classroom as the primary motivaMort for learning, 
and at the heart and souT of whm they learn (6); 

This approach is welt illustrated in the various Foxfire books 

- and in Wigginton's book Moments . Workshops in the approach 

are'bffered, and information on activities around, the Poxfi re 

process is available through IDEAS, 11800 Sunrise Valley 

Drive, Reston, Virginia 22091. ' ^ 

Walkabout— Phi Oejlta Kappa's Tasfe Fprce on Compulsory Education and 
' Transitions for Youth recommended that the experiential learn- 
ing process they called "walkabout," be experimented with in 
American secondary schools (7). The inspiration for the^ 

" 'i " . ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 
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"walkabout" idea if ame -from a fl1n» of that tltle'which depicted 
a young Australian Aborigine on the rite of passage froif 
childhood to adulthood that tested his skill and courage. 
This young man saved the lives of two white children and pro- 
vided an opportunity for reflection on the comparison between 
an educational experience for transition to adulthood like 
walkabout compared to the modern high school • Gibbons makes 
the comparison as f pi Tows: 

I maglne for ia 'koment two chlldrerit a^oiing native \ 
looking ahead to his walkabout and a yduilg North ) 
^rlcan looking ahead to grade 12 as the culminating 
expenlences of all t^helr basic preparation for adult 
life/ The young native can pi early see that his 
life will depend on the 3ikills he Is learning and 
tHat after theTWalkabout his survival and his place 
in the community will depend Upon them* too. ^ jlhat . 
/ffieanlng and relevance such a goal must give to learn- 
^ ingl* • .The native's counterpart looks forward tp 
' such abstractions as subjects and tests sucked dry 
of the richness of experience* *1n the end having 
little to do diraptly with anything critical or even 
significant th?t he anticipates being involved In \ 
as an adult**except the pursuit of more formal 
education (8)* . - ^ 

Gibbons suggests that an exp^rjence analogous to the walkabout 
but appropriate to the life and times of the modern American 
high school student could be designed. It could contain ele- 
ments of logical "Inquiry; creativity, volunteer service, 
adventure, practical skills, the world of work, and cognitive 
development (9), And It not only cpuld, but does^ fQr„a_,. ._ . 
number of attempts are being made. to incorporate the Idea 
t Into secondary education. Examples Include programs att 
Mountain Open High School in the Jefferson County Tiiblic 
Schools west of Denver, Colorado; and East-Manual High Schools 
in Denver itself; North Central High School in Indianapolis, 
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Indiana; and the Aines High School , Action-Learning Program * 

- ..at /\ines, litfwa. These ahd other secondary schools are expjs^^ri- 
menting with the walkabout concept. Information on the 
location of current experiments with the walkabout concept 
may be acquired from >hi Delta^ Kappa, Eighth Street and Union 
Avenue, Box 798, Bloomington, Ind^ap^^AOl. 
These three examples of experiential education programs illustrate, oppor- 
tunities available to educators interested in exploring ways and means 
Of implementing experiential learning in their curricula. By contacting 
the national Outward Bound offices, IDEAS, Inc., and Phi Delta Kappa, 
people may acqui!^ information as to where and when workshops in these 
approaches are being offered and participate in them. It must be em- 
phasized that these are 4>y no means the only worth while eJiperiments in 
exfteriential learning that are occurring. They are only well -developed 
illustrations. | . _ i 

As for reading that would.be helpful to the aspiring experiential 
educator,' the lit,erature is r^Jgr sparWand^ cannot be organized in ^ 
the progressive pattern possible with the literature of humanistic 
education. There are, however, 'a few suggestions that can be made: 

James S. Coleman, "Differences Between Ixpertential and Classroom 
Learning," in Morris T. Keeton and Associates. Experiential 
Learning; Rationale. Characteristics, and Assessment . (San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1976), pp. 49-61. 

, IM&Jir.i el jessay. -describes experiential learning as clearly as 

- anything in the literature and compares it to its necessary . 

complement, infprmation assimilation. 

Arthur W. Conibs and Associates, Perceptual Psychology: A Humanistic 
Approach to the Study of Persons . (New York: Harper and Row, 
< 1976), 492 pp. '■ ^ ' 

' . ' / ■ ■ 
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• the ninth pha^ter, "Learning: Differentiation ofvPerspnal 
■ . Meaning," is particularly helpful in understanl(|ing the Importance 
of experience in learning. The entire'book is worthwhile and 
really necessary. to the fullest undet^startding of , the recommended 
chapter^ but the ninth chapter is ^central ^ ^ f\ - - 

-i ^ ■ ■ li 0 • 

lfaroltf i<owe, II, "The Role of Experience fn Education,." (paper pre- 
sented at the Conference on, Experiential Education, Estes Park, 
Colorado, October, 1974), 15 pp. 

Howe ranges widely through the subject of experiential educat;lont 
arguing why\lt is particularly irii'portant in the curren^ world. 
His review of rationales for experiehtHat is brief *but clear and 

a 

useful. 

Methodologiqpl works: 

A number of publications provide instruction in how to facilitate 
experiential learning. Among useful ones are: Reldan S. N^dler, 
Instructor's Guide to a^tonfluent Education Program: Outdoor 
Adventure Programs ( Isla Vista, CA: published by the author, 6543^ 
El Co'legiQ Road., #104, Isla Vista, CA 94017, 1977), 44 pp.": David 
Wolsk^ An Expertence-Centefed Curriculum: Exercises^ in Perception 
Communication and Action .. (Paris: The UNESCO Press, 1975), 52 pp. 
These readings, cdupled with participation in experiential learning 
programs, should Jbroaden the educator's understanding of the experiential 
element of EHEE. As noted at the beginning of the discussion, everyone 
has experienced "laming by doing." By experiencing it in an analytical 
way and with the idea of using the approach, one will certainly acquire 
greater insight into the ap^proach. Then.it is simply necessary to 
venture forth to experiment with mixing experiential learning with in- 



fonnatioin assimlHtrion In such a w^y as to optimally achieve the educa- 
tional goals of the curriculum.. 

The final «l^nt fn EHEE ts, of course, environmlntal §duca"tion 
itself. As described in this study, the other two elements become 

. environmental education when they are directed toward achievement of 
environmental e^lucati on objectives. ' What would be lacking if only the 
prpeesses of humanistic and experiential education were brought together 
ywithout environmental focus would, of course, be the goals and sub- 

^stance of environmental educl[tiorK Thus to be an environmental educator 
a person must know something about the environment, its problems, and 
ideas as. to how those problems might be solved. This study has come - 
full circle Because it began with a brief review of those problems. 
What suggestions might be made^^ the person seeking to acquire the 
facts aVid concepts necessary to becoming an environmental educator? 

It is impossible to conclusively answer this question here, for 
^as was^noted earlier the environmental macroproblem is of great scope, 
and there is by no means complete agreement as 'to the elements and dl-- 
mensions of the problem. Still, the content and substance of environ- 
mental education are comprised of facts and concepts about -the environment, 
so the environmental educator must adopt a conceptual framework from 
which to build an environmental education curriculum. Most such frame- 
works have so far been derived from the work of Roth, wh6 identified grid 
ranked concepts^of Importance to what' he called "environmental management 
education (10)-" Dean Bennett and his associates in' the MaiJfe Environ- , 
mental Education Project, for example, identify the "Big Ideas" of 
environmental education, and these 'include attitudes, skills and teacher 
- roles, and concepta (4^- ^^^^ "^^^ their concepts are not new^but 
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are "a synthesis and reorganization of concepts .which in most cases have 
been identified and are being. taught in the' separate disciplines (12)." 
They note that environmental education is not a su^jeqt area but an 
^emphasis and a way of teaching (13)." This whole study that is being 
concluded hiere focuses on the "way of teaching" part, but the imuj^rtance 
of the emphasis on environmental TS' significant content mus% not be 
underestimated. 

No conclusive list of concepts will be offered here.« The. reader 
is referred to Roth or to Bennett, also to Savelan'b (I4),and Harvey (15). 
The concepts identified in these studies can be, placed .in context, by 
reading the works -of W-lW^^^^ (17). "Ophtrts '(18), Brown (19), 

and thi^^uioerous other authors writing about environmental- problems. 
The prospective environmental educator must be interdisciplinary, bring^^ 
ing the' perspectives of various disciplines simultaneously to bear on 
the task of understanding concepts and problenfe. 

MaV colleges and universities offer both undergraduate and graduate 
programs and courses in environmental studies (20)... Most offer courses 
and woi;kshops through continuing education which are often designed , 

'is . 

specifically for the would-be environmentaV educator. Many environmental 
education curriculum development projects offer workshops in the methods 
necessary for effective utilization of Curriculum materials.. Whenever 
a, teacher discovers useful curriculum materials, it is advi,sable tp^ 
inquire as *to the availability of training in their use. 

An educator or group of educators who decides to implement an EHEE 
curriculum must, in addition to pursuing personal growth and development 

along these lines, also often work within the educational system to 

/ ■ ■ . • - 

create conditions suitable for the adoption of such a curriculum. As 
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noted In chapter four there exist constraints, particularly in public 
education systems, which must be overcome.^ Stapp has described a 
step-by-step process by which an envirbnniental education curriculunr can 
be established in a school system (21). The process he "describes' might 
be adapted to suit a variety of situations. 

In conclusion of this chapter it must be admitted that establish-^ 
me>it of EHEE on any broad scale is not an immediate prospect Ttor^ly 
because of the breadth of preparation necessary for it; But in ^addition 
to that, all three elements herein described are controversiaViind not 
in the current mainstream of educa|1onal theory and practice .j^Stm* 
- there are-powe r ful if re latively sjmTI curren t s of ihoug ti t and practice 
flowing in the directions described in this paper, and anyone who is 
convinced of the importance of working in these directions described 
will find abundant companions ^nd resources with which to undertake the 
adventure* 
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, • . CHAPTER X 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION ' ' 

<' TMs. study has argued that environmental problens occur because 
people -defe^de "to act In thelr.world In ways harmful to ,1t and to them- 
selves, Suc'h decisions occur because people a ffe in stjftje cases 'Ignorant, 
of the consequences of their choices for themselves and thei^ envifon- 
ment. They, are not aware of the alternatives open to them because 
they have learned to choose, to value, in specified ways which they do 
not question. This being so, education' has a' tundamental role to play , 
in addressing 'en\dronmental, problems. It can replace ignorance with 
awareness and.J<nowledge. It can he! p people to /tecognYze envi ronroental 

#• - - ' . ■ ' - , : - . 

pr<fl)lems and their direct Wd indirect effects upon themselves as bio- 
logical* and' social organisms. It can motivate them to seekVealizatlon 
of ah ecological ethic, to incorpoirate into their decision-making a set 
of behavioral limits which they agree to live within for the benefit of 



the environment and its. inhabitants. * * • 

Education is not the whole solution. Science and technology mu'st 
move ahead with continued efforts to ameliorate human environmevital 
impact through understanding and Intervention. Law and administration 
must provide direction and control while the long-term efforts of 
science, technology, and education are undertaken!. But in the end, the 
efforts of people who seek to dtirectly intervene in the millions of 

2^1 



ffltcro-decisions that comprise a society's orientation toward the world 
and reflect its ethos will depend on education for success in maintain- 
Ing fenvtronmental quali'ty^ ^ 

-The study "^argues <i61so for specific eleit^nts of that education., It 
suggests that humanism, a deep' caring for other people, is essential to 
effective environmsn^al ^ucation. Perhaps a humanistic ethic is pre- 
requistte to an ecologic ethic. Humanism 'in environmental education 
is a'iso necesVify, it is argued* because it contributes^.to effective 
education, ajjd the. most_ effect1:Vfr,educat4on possible seems nece^isary - 

* ^ ■ • . - 

for "coping wi th the complex, problems, that comprise the world macroproblem. 

An arguioent is also mad^, foK-systejjjatjc utilization of thfe "l«arn- 
ing by doing" approach in environmental education. It is suggested 
that'.experience of th^ concepts and skills important to understanding 
of th6 envifonnient and to coping with Jts problems be necess'ary 
though not sufficient for efffecttve environmental education. Learners 
?nust'r^aiize*llaat what, they study in t^^^ , . 

* relevance to their Ifvfes and not juSt another academic subject.* It 
Is suggested that experience is necessary to effective establishment • 

" of this personal mGaningi-. - .. 

What is presented here is a model of environmental education and 
a rationale "for it. It is a proposal that is offjered as a. p&$0Me " 
I)as1s for action in-' the field of environmental educatiori. It is coili- 
prised of geii^ptlliat^ons and principles. . Ko cl&im is fftade that tlie ^ 
««>del has b^en tested,' It prqyides fertile soil- for investigators wha 
i!?ight tm iw.ft hypotheses, tl!e inv|stigati on of 'which will contribute 

. much to progressive deve'lopmeht of the field of environwental education. 
TKat fitid i's-stiH in its infancy. - It is in need "of ttseory which might- 
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unify diverse generalizations and pri^iclples that have come' from many 

sojirces. As indicated at the beginning of the study, th6re is even 

disagreement about the nature of the problem to which environmentaT 

education is a response. The approach to environsnentaV education 

•^suggested here is offered humbly in hopes that it contributes to* in- 

c.reased undersliafiding' of the nature of the task facing environmental 

educators. It \% intended as a starting point for extensive fuirthpr 

irjvestigation, both for its author and hopefully for other scholars in 

the field. _ The detailed work' of testing the theory presented here must 

now begtn* ^ . " 

We stand at-^ cr-ossroads" in the history of our species. In 
a special way vt^s like the crossroads at which the primate 
stood when he' was compelled to leave his tree existence. 

, And yet it is also quite unlike any pi^evious experience of 
the species. W^ile the creature who h?^d been driven frbm 
his hffine in the trees had millions of years in which to ad- 
just to new and danger-filled surroundings, we have been' 

' ^thrown by violently-accelerated technological development 
into a situation^in which we must make our choice with thet 
utmost quickness and must choose deliberately, not hap- " 
hazardlyafs always bzfort. It was during the last generation 
that our civilization reached the critical thfeshol^ Me - 
may have but a single "generatibn in which to gain contro) 
over-our collective conduct and to keep our world, f rom b^- 
coming one of those where evolution tested the possibilities 
of mind— and failed. ' - 
We are moving over the narrowest isthmus of time, guided 
by knowledge bursting with risks. We can no more qui t, our- 
sej.ves of it than we ,can leap over our own shadows. Individuals 
may'sps^m development*, species cannot. The relevajnt question 

. - is, how we make use of our knowledge. 

An intelfltgent t>ging who gradually increases his resources 
of knowledge probably always runs the risk of being so im- ' ^ 
pressed by how much, he knows that he loses sight of how much 
he doesn't know at ail'. Limited knowledge and limitless ig-- 
norance are eqfually responsible ^for man-% predicamefst. Now, 
when we are on the way to becoming the victims of Our own 
successes, we have had an Jlrgost electrifying reminder of our 
/ knowledge's Itiitations." ' We have discovered how easily mis- 
takes can be made. We begin to suspect that in the future 
even the slightest mistakes may have catastrophic. consequences. 

Up to now we have used our kflowledge to try to "master" 
natureV .We pannot accomplish this, an4 we are beginning to 
realize'^it.^. The test that remains is to try to master ourselves 

' . ' ■ , 2'ld ■ ■ ■ 
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1. Rolf Edberg, At the Foot of the Tree ' (University. Alabama:' 
The University of Alabama Press, 1971)» pp. 142-143.- 
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